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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Learning at its best is the process of discovery by oneself. Teach- 
ing at its best is the stimulation and direction of learning. Both 
learning and teaching are exacting and satisfying. 

The good teacher is a partner of and a companion to the learner. 
The artist teacher may be described as a personnel adviser in the 
realm of human behavior, reflecting the spirit of faithful accuracy 
characteristic of the scholar combined with the pulsating sympathy 
of the good parent. 

Effective learning and teaching demand mutual understanding 
between learner and teacher. The inspirational teacher is character- 
ized by patience, explanation, wonderment, and challenging in- 
quiry. But inspirational teaching requires deep and wide scholar- 
ship of subject matter and diversified skills in presentation. 

It has long been recognized in the United States of America 
that teachers, even the highly experienced ones, need the benefit 
of professional leadership and assistance toward the improvement 
of their teaching skills. For many years supervisors have been pro- 
vided in local school systems in our country as a means of furnish- 
ing this necessary leadership. During recent years increasing em- 
phasis has been placed upon the in-service-training programs of 
teachers in our public schools. 

The function of supervision is the improvement of teaching. 
Improved teaching will improve learning. Since schools exist in 
order that learning opportunities—better than those elsewhere 
available—may be enjoyed by boys and girls, it is clear that super- 
vision and supervisors to a high degree determine the nature and 
quality of the educational programs in local communities, 

Marked changes in the methods and techniques of teaching have 
demanded corresponding shifts in the ways and means of su 
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pervi- 


xiv Editor’s Introduction 
sion. Principles, practices, and techniques of supervision have been 
widened, modified, and strengthened during recent years. 

This volume presents “supervision” in its true light—as a pro- 
fession. This treatment is stimulating and revealing. The pene- 
trating insight of the author reveals his high scholarship and his 
extensive experience. The writer is confident that this book will 


Prove highly valuable to all those concerned with “supervision.” 


JOHN Guy FowLKEs 


eer ee ee 


PREFACE 


This book is the outcome of a lifetime devoted to studying, 
teaching, and participating in instructional supervision. Its organi- 
zation has gradually developed out of continued experimentation 
in teaching courses in public-school supervision. It is based upon 
the growing conviction that a supervisor's professional preparation 
should begin with a course that places chief emphasis on guiding 
principles. The book is also planned to serve as a refresher or work- 
shop course for teachers, principals, and supervisors who are in- 
terested in the improvement of instruction. 

Among the hundreds of principles of growth, learning, and in- 
struction that contribute to the supervision of instruction, there are 
ten principles that have appeared with such recurring importance 
and regularity in the literature of supervision that they may be well 
called “guiding principles.” This book traces the rise of these 
principles, presents the biological, psychological, and sociological 
facts upon which they are based, and exemplifies their practical 
implications with a series of illustrative techniques and specialized 
supervisory practices. A special effort is made to acquaint the reader 
with the important theoretical and practical literature that is the 
basis of modern supervision. 

The author’s indebtedness to the numerous persons who have 
contributed directly or indirectly to this book far exceeds his abil- 
ity to express it. Many ideas and much encouragement have come 
from the author’s colleagues at The University of Texas. The en- 
tire text was read and helpfully criticized by Professor George H, 
Deer, Louisiana State University, and certain chapters by Laura K. 
Evans, Associate Professor of Education, Texas Technological In- 
stitute, and by Vernon L. Armstrong, Social Science Research As- 


sociate, The University of Texas. Special acknowledgment is made 
xv 
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for the practical ideas gained from working directly with the pan 
cipals and supervisors in the public schools of Seattle, Was ’ 8 
ton, and Houston and San Antonio, Texas, and from the meny 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and administrators who have peen 
students or thesis writers under the author’s direction. The author’s 
large debt to other writers is obvious throughout the book eae 
it is appropriately footnoted, but it is also gratefully acknowledge 
at this point. For all of these aids the writer is truly thankful. 


FRED C. AYER 
January, 1954 


Austin, Texas 


THE BACKGROUND 
OF SUPERVISION 


Instructional supervision has grown out of long technically con- 
trolled practice into a profession tempered in large degree by Lele 
principles and supported by an imposing body of philosophical - 
experimental literature. The two chapters which follow give a brie 


: -os istics of 
overview of the nature of supervision and the general characteristic. 
guiding principles. 


. . E in- 
The supreme function of the school is the maintenance of the i 
structional process. 


—MOEHLMAN 


Ideal teaching will be at the same time professional and artistic, 
Socially useful, and personally pleasant. 


—SUZZALLO 


Instructional supervision is based upon ideas—conceptions of those 
purposes and procedures which have value. 


—MELCHIOR 


CHAPTER 1 


The Nature of Supervision 


This book is a plea for greater use of sound principles in the 
planning and operation of instructional supervision. The modern 
concept of supervision places it on a professional level. Supervision 
is professional in the degree to which those who supervise have 
attained the competence, attitudes, and recognition which char- 
acterize the professions in general. As such, the techniques of su- 
pervision are governed by guiding principles rather than by “rule 
of thumb.” Public-school supervision today is essentially a learned 
profession, governed by a code of ethics and dependent upon the 
superior knowledge, vision, skills, and qualities of leadership which 
can be gained only through specialized preparation and successful 
experience. At its best, supervision is the most noble and dynamic 
of all educational endeavor. It is the most noble because it is the 
most considerate; it is the most dynamic, because it is the most cte- 
ative. In order to appreciate these facts fully, it is necessary to know 
the primary purpose of supervision, the general outlines of its 
history, and something of its philosophy and professional status, 
The remainder of this chapter will be devoted to an introductory 
consideration of these items. 


WHAT IS SUPERVISION? 


The most common definition of supervision associates it with 


“the improvement of instruction.” How general the concept that 
3 
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supervision is the improvement of instruction has become, may be 
illustrated by quoting from leading writers on the nature of super- 
vision. It will prove helpful to readers of this book if they will 
consult the full treatments of the authors quoted. 


The aim of supervision is the improvement of teaching (Burton, 
1922). 


{Supervision} is the foundation upon which all programs for the 
improvement of teaching must be built (Barr and Burton, 1926)." 


Supervision is an expert technical service primarily concerned with 
studying and improving the conditions that surround learning and 
pupil growth (Barr, Burton, and Brueckner, 1947). 


Supervision is a service activity that exists to help teachers do their 
job better (Wiles, 1950) 4 


“w a » u LPR- e a 
The words “supervisor,” “supervision,” and “supervisory program 


relate to the instructional phases of school plans and activities (Mel- 
chior, 1950). 


To supervise means to coordinate, stimulate, and direct the growth 
of teachers (Briggs and Justman, 1952). 


Supervision is a planned program for the improvement of instruc- 
tion (Adams and Dickey, 1953). 


*W. H. Burton, Supervision and the Improvement of Instruction, New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1922, p. 10. 


"A. S. Barr and W. H. Burton, The Supervision of Instruction, New va 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1926, p. 1. 


-§. Barr, W. H. Burton, and L. J. Brueckner, Supervision, New York, Apple 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1947, p. 11. 


*Kimball Wiles 


, Supervision for Better Schools, New York, Prentice-Hall, 
950, p. 3. 
een E Melchior, Instructional Supervision, Boston, D. C. Heath & Company» 
TEI 


_ ° Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman, Improving Instruction Through Super- 
ara AN n The Macmillan Company, 1952, p- 4. 


; ams and Frank G. Dickey, Basic Principles of Supervision, New 
York, American Book Company, 1953. 
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Thus it may be seen that the improvement of instruction lies at 
the focus of leading definitions and concepts of professional super- 
vision. Supervision in this sense is taken to include all aspects of 
instruction, such as pupil learning, teaching, curriculum organiza- 
tion, and evaluation. It includes all persons concerned in the in- 
structional program and all efforts to help people to gain and 
exercise creative ingenuity. Early treatments of instructional super- 
vision centered largely upon the expert inspection and improve- 
ment of classroom teaching. This was followed by a period in 
which the chief emphasis was placed upon creativity. In recent 
years the literature of supervision has centered more upon demo- 
cratic leadership, purposeful supervision, and better human rela- 
tions. The concept of democratic leadership is outlined by Barr, 
Burton, and Brueckner as follows: 


Supervision is leadership and the development of leadership within 
groups which are cooperatively: 
1. Evaluating the Educational Product in the Light of Accepted Ob- 
jectives of Education 
2. Studying the Teaching-Learning Situation to Determine the Ante- 
cedents of Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory Pupil Growth and 
Achievement 
Improving the Teaching-Learning Situation 
Evaluating the Objectives, Methods, and Outcomes of Supervision® 


aad 


Briggs and Justman’s treatment of purposeful supervision is 
based upon the following statement and summary of purposes: 


Supervision . . . must be defined in terms of the purposes for 
which it is used, purposes which lend meaning to the techniques em- 
ployed. The following list may prove suggestive: 

1. To help teachers see more clearly the real ends of education, and 
the special role of the school in working toward these ends, 
2. To help teachers see more clearly the problems and needs of 

8 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Action for Curricu- 


lum Improvement, Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1951, p. 16. 
° Barr, Burton, and Bruecknet, op. cit., p. 12. Subheadings omitted, 
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young people, and to help them provide, as far as possible, for 
these needs. l 

To provide effective leadership, in a democratic way, in promoting 
the professional improvement of the school and its activities, in 
fostering harmonious and cooperative staff relations, in stimulating 


: : 3 : Fil è 
professional in-service growth of teachers, and in bringing th 
school closer to the community. 


á. To build strong group morale, and to unify teachers into an effec- 
tive team, working with intelligent and appreciative cooperation 
to achieve the same general ends. 

5. To ascertain the work for which each teacher is most suited, tO 
assign him to such work, and to encourage him to develop fur- 
ther his capabilities in any promising directions. 

6. To help teachers to develop ‘greater competence in teaching. 

7 


- To induct beginning teachers into the school an 


d into the profes- 
sion, 


8. To evaluate the results of each teacher’ 


growth toward approved ideals, 
9. To assist teachers in dia 


and to help in plannin 


s efforts in terms of pupil 


gnosing the learning difficulties of pupils 

g effective remedial instruction. 

10. To help interpret the school program to the community so that 
the public may understand and aid in the school’s efforts. 

11. To share with the public the problems of the school so as to get 
Suggestions for their solution. 

To protect teachers from 

their time and energies, a 


12. unreasonable demands by the public 08 


‘it 10 
nd from unwarranted criticism. 


The most recent special concept of supervision treats it from the 
point of view of human relations, This concept stresses the 1m- 
portance of developing an emotional climate in which staff mem- 
bers can work together happily and effectively. This point of i 
dominates the textbooks on supervision™ written by Wiles an 

Bartky. It is the keynote of the Georgia Program to improve supe! 


Briggs and Justman, op, cit, pp. 4-12. Quoted by permission. Elaborates the 
twelve purposes. eT- 
k S Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools, op. cit.; John A. Bartky, S“?! 

vision as Human Relations, Boston, D. C. Heath & Company, 1953. 
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vision. “Supervision should contribute to the educational program 
in such a way that the quality of living will be improved because 
ofw” 

The variety of supervisory activities involved under the expert, 
democratic, purposeful, and human-relations types of supervision 
should give us caution either in making or accepting a simple defi- 
nition of supervision. Melchior advises the reader to reach the end 
of his book before formulating a definition of supervision. 

The field of practical supervision has also been analyzed and 
described in a number of ways” which throw light upon the na- 
ture of instructional supervision. Chief among the sources of data 
which reveal the scope and functions of practical supervision are 
the following: (1) lists of supervisors’ duties; (2) lists of good 
and poor supervisory techniques; (3) time studies of supervisors 
at work; (4) statements of what teachers, administrators, and 
theorists expect of supervisors; and (5) check lists for planning or 
evaluating supervision. 

It is the function of supervision to maintain existing programs of 
instruction as well as that of improving them. For practical pur- 
poses in connection with the execution of supervisory policy, it is 
necessary to employ definite groups of official status leaders who 
are assigned authority to enforce group decisions, to attend to spe- 
cific leadership duties, and to bear responsibility for carrying on 
the program. A good school program needs official leaders. In a 
thoughtful chapter on the need for status leaders, Miller and Spald- 
ing delimit the official work of supervisors as is indicated by the 
italicized words in the following paragraph: 


In any school system there are four main groups of employees. First 
are the doers. They are the teachers, truck drivers, custodians, social 
workers, purchasing agents, and the like. Their work requires skill in 


12 Jane Franseth, Learning to Improve Schools, Washington, D.C., Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Office of Education, 1952, p. 1. ; 

18 Barr, Burton, and Brueckner, op. cit, pp. 3-41. Contains a lengthy and in- 
formative chapter on the nature and scope of supervision with numerous analyses 
and references. 
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varying degrees, They work directly with children, adults, or things. 
The second group is composed of the recorders of what is done. They 
are stenographers, bookkeepers, teachers, social workers, and others. 
They keep the records of business transactions, educational programs, 
student growth, and group action. The third group is made up of those 
who seek to improve the ways in which others do things. They are 
the supervisors and consultants whose services are available to the 
doers and recorders as they seek to improve their skill. The fourth 
group comprises the administrators. They bring the skills and abilities 
of the other three groups to bear directly on the operation and im- 
provement of the educational program. They are head custodians, 
Principals, assistant superintendents, and others in similar positions. 


Any attempt to describe or understand the principles of supef- 
vision which function in the guidance of supervisory activities must 
give some consideration to the history and general philosophy of 
supervision. A brief discussion of these two topics follows. 


THE RISE OF SUPERVISION 


The history of supervision has never been worked out in accu- 
rate detail. Its beginnings are submerged in the stream of details 
which early educational resources give to theory and methods, and 
its later development is obscured by the great emphasis placed on 
the organization and administration of schools, It is, moreovels 
difficult to distinguish sharply between supervision and adminis- 


tration. The discussion of the rise of supervision which follows 
attempts to outline the ma 


professional su 
of instruction? 


jor developments in the area of 
pervision as it pertains directly to the improvement 
* These major developments include: (1) teacher 
training supervision, (2) special supervision, (3) special eT 
Supervision, and (4) administrative supervision. These are treate 


as separate movements, but it should be noted that under the prow” 
14 Van Miller and Willard B. S 
Schools, Yonkers, NY, 
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ing concept of co-operative supervision, the four types of super- 
vision are highly interrelated. 


TEACHER TRAINING SUPERVISION 


The beginnings of professional supervision lie in the preservice 
training activities organized by the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
in France in 1685, and later in the supervisory relationships de- 
veloped between teachers and pupils in the monitorial schools in 
the United States and the pupil-teacher apprenticeship plans widely 
used in Holland and England in the nineteenth century. These 
early beginnings led to a lengthy and widespread development of 
normal schools in Prussia and the United States, a movement 
which began early in the nineteenth century. The first American 
state normal school was organized in Massachusetts in 1839. The 
teacher training activities which flourished in these early institu- 
tions expanded enormously in the United States both in scope of 
program and number of institutions. During the second quarter of 
the twentieth century, some form of teacher training was admin- 
istered in practically all higher educational institutions. The chief 
contribution of teacher training to the organization and practices 
of modern supervision may be summarized as follows: (1) the 
professional treatment of subject matter, (2) the development of 
practical supervisory methods and devices in connection with the 
in-service training of teachers, and (3) the popularization of vari- 
ous types of philosophy which affect the aims and practices of 
supervision. 


SPECIAL SUPERVISION 


The type of supervision which carries the most definite mean- 
ing is known as special supervision. Beginning about 1870, a num- 
ber of new subjects, including music, drawing, manual training, 
and home economics were given a special status in the public- 
school curriculum. These new subjects were first taught by special 
teachers or by regular teachers with the assistance and under the 
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general guidance of an expert who came to be known as a ie 
visor.” The new subjects, as well as penmanship, soon camie zdal 
known as “special subjects” and the new supervisors as “Sp 
supervisors,” . r 
aa supervision expanded rapidly, particularly in the p 
cities. By 1925 practically all cities of 100,000 and over miie s 
ing some type of special supervision to physical education, sence 
art, manual training, home economics, and penmanship. = 
cities followed the practice until the place of special supervi cial 
was established throughout the country. In many schools eee 
expert supervision was extended to include regular subjects $ aie 
as reading and arithmetic, although these subjects were more esl 
monly supervised by principals or general supervisors. Gene 


ice 
a : ae . actic 
Supervision was also organized on a divisional basis, a pf 
which gave rise to such titles as 


3 ; . edi- 
kindergarten, primary, interm 
ate, and elementary 


-school supervisors, ing 
A definite reaction against special supervisors developed dur é 
the second quarter of the present century. This was led by pE 
groups of educators; ( 1) those who believed that special ii 

vision was placing too much emphasis on separate subjects, a 
(2) those who believed that supervision should be placed a a 
sively in the hands of building principals. This double oppast x 
supplemented by the pressure for greater economy in school Et 
brought about by two world wars, considerably reduced the € 


; a : ame 
phasis on supervision in the United States. Largely from the s 


t 
5 ` k $ : exis 
causes, two modifications of Special supervision came into 


‘cof 

eo i viso 

ence. In many school systems, the visits of the special super spe- 
were placed on an “on-call” basis. Visits were made only by 


: aa ren pe of 
cial requests of teachers or principals. In addition, a new ty eae 
. . è è : e: 
Supervisor, the “co-ordinator,” came into existence. The sup 
sion of the co- 


; : ent 
ordinator was devoted primarily to the impr i ub- 

of classroom teaching on a unified rather than on a separate 

ject basis. 


: rt 
Despite the foregoing Opposition and because of new supp? 
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gained through the growth of co-operative supervision, special 
supervision continues to hold a significant place in American edu- 
cation. A 1949 report of the Federal Office of Education” indicates 
the presence in cities of 10,000 and over of practically as many 
special supervisors, especially in art, music, and physical education, 
as were employed in former years. 


SPECIAL SERVICE SUPERVISION 


The pattern of growth characterized by the rise of special super- 
vision was soon extended into the development of other school 
services such as extension services, research services, special educa- 
tion, and guidance services. The officers in charge of the new spe- 
cial services were given a variety of titlés, such as “director,” “su- 
pervisor,” or “co-ordinator,” but the leadership duties, responsibili- 
ties, and central staff membership were organized in much the 
same way for the new services as they had been for the older spe- 
cial subjects. New types of special service, such as visual aids, camp 
supervision, and a variety of clinics, came into existence as the 
curriculum expanded. Ayer and Barr presented data in 1923 con- 
cerning 105 special service departments in cities of more than 
100,000 population. Since that time the number of special service 
supervisory officers has increased significantly. As a group, the 
special service supervisors have maintained considerably more ad- 
ministrative authority than that displayed by the special subject 
and curriculum supervisors. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION 


Up to the middle of the nineteenth century little distinction was 
made between the terms “supervision” and “administration,” 
School boards and executive officers supervised or administered the 
schools chiefly by limited inspection with no thought of the mod- 
ern idea of professional supervision. In due course of time, as 


16 Office of Education, Organization and Supervision of Elementary Education i; 
100 Cities, Bulletin no. 11, Washington, D.C., 1949. onen 
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schools became graded and courses of study standardized, princi- 
pals and superintendents became more involved with the improve- 
ment of instruction as a special part of their work. This new wor k 
in supervision was in addition to the business, disciplinary, teach- 
ing, and clerical duties which had previously occupied their full 
time. As will be shown later, “administrative supervision” has 
several distinctive meanings. For purposes of this section, “ad- 
ministrative supervision” refers to instructional supervision by 
regular administrative officers in contrast to the type of specialized 
supervision given by full-time supervisors. ; 
The first administrative officer to become highly concerned with 
instructional supervision was the superintendent of schools.” Su- 
perintendents, a new type of general administrative officer, came 
into existence in Buffalo and Louisville in 1837. By 1870 there 
were thirty-two superintendents in office, and since then the office 
of school superintendency has been extended to include thousands 
of city, town, and county school systems throughout the entire 
United States. In 1950 there were approximately 4000 superin- 
tendents of schools in cities of 2500 and above. The supervision 
carried on by superintendents before 1900 was largely of the in- 
spectional type, but since the turn of the century, superintendents 
gradually increased the relative amounts of time given to construc” 
tive supervision until in recent years it has become a major interest 
The office of the Principal is much older than that of the supe! 
intendent, but the duties of the principal as an instructional i a 
visor developed at a later period. The duties’ of principals unt! 
recent years were almost exclusively executive, teaching, and cleri 
cal. During the second quarter of the twentieth century, principals, 
especially elementary-school principals, gradually took on a re- 
sponsible load of supervisory duties. Their supervisory duties either 
supplemented or supplanted those of the special supervisor. Time 


* Consult "The Stor f th i C d Local),” in 

: y of the Superintendency (State, County, an A 

American Association of School Amicia, The American School Superen 

tendency: Thirtieth Yearbook, Washington, D.C., National Education Association» 
1952, pp. 39-64. 
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studies show that many principals in city school systems devote as 
much as a third of their time to supervisory duties concerned with 
the improvement of instruction. 

Administrative supervision, slow in beginning, eventually be- 
came an item of major importance in county, state, and federal 
units of administration. County supervision of rural schools has 
long been in operation, but usually weakly supported from the 
financial point of view. In the great majority of counties it has been 
limited to inspectional visits on the part of a small and frequently 
untrained supervisory staff. In some of the richer counties, par- 
ticularly in those organized on a county unit basis, supervision rose 
to the same professional levels that characterize city school systems. 
The 1950 Yearbook of the Department of Rural Education fore- 
cast a national attack upon the problems of rural supervision based 
upon the competency and strategic position of county educational 
leadership. Membership of administrators in national educational 
organizations has increased to the point where they exercise a lead- 
ing influence in the organization of supervision. In 1950 the De- 
partment of Rural Education had a membership of 1,686; the 
American Association of School Administrators had 7,734 mem- 
bers; the Department of Elementary School Principals had 10,160 
members; and the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals had 11,742 members. 

Instructional supervision at the state level made slower progress. 
Something like a dozen states have well-organized programs of 
professional supervision, but in the majority of states the type of 
supervision which prevails centers upon items of state aid, credits, 
certification, textbooks, and minimum standards rather than upon 
the improvement of local instruction and classroom procedure. 
There are many administrators who object to state-centered super- 
vision, but it seems likely that state departments of education will 
continue to grow in influence and that local schools will be fi- 


18 Department of Rural Education, The County Superintendent of Schools in the 
United States, 1950 Yearbook, Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 


1950. 
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nanced in larger degree by state school funds. Under these condi- 
tions, increased supervision by state officers is highly probable. 

It has long been held theoretically that federal educational 
agencies in the United States should serve state and local educa- 
tional units solely in a statistical and advisory capacity. Actually, 
beginning with numerous types of federal land grants and sundry 
federal monetary grants, federal aid to states has expanded into 
large, regularly recurring federal appropriations for land-grant col- 
leges, experimental stations, vocational education on the secondary 
level, vocational rehabilitation, youth aid programs, emergency 
educational programs, and educational building projects. By 1940 
the United States was granting a billion dollars a year to the vari- 


ous states and exercising various types of administrative supervi- 
sion over the ensuing programs. 


In connection with World Wars I and II, these federal contacts, 
accompanied by increased federal supervision, were greatly ex- 
tended. The Lanham Act passed by Congress in 1941 and carrying 
high federal appropriations, introduced four significant practices 
into the framework of federal educational policy: (1) federal own- 
ership of school facilities, (2) child care as a public-school re- 
sponsibility, (3) deficit financing of public-school budgets, and 
(4) subsidization of public-school budgets. Other important €x- 
tensions of federal participation in state and local school affairs 
followed. Most important of these were the Federal School Lunch 
Program and Veterans Administration Education Program. Each 
of these programs involved various types of federal supervision 
and large federal expenditures for local educational enterprises: 
The total amounts of money spent and the numbers of persons 
involved in the Veterans Education Program have been truly sta" 
gering. : 

The rise of the foregoing program of federal participation key 
state educational programs, together with the accompanying #%° 
crease of the consultative staff of the national Office of Educatio®, 
has carried with it a good many implications of federal control and 
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new aspects of federal supervision. Some of these contacts have 
been irritating, but on the whole it may be said fairly that the fed- 
eral projects have been largely of a supplementary and co-operative 
character with considerably more positive than negative values. 
Federal funds have stimulated and made possible many valuable 
and perhaps vital educational projects at the local level. Federal 
supervision is still largely of the remote administrative type and 
has little direct bearing upon functional aspects of professional 
supervision with which this book is primarily concerned. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUPERVISION 


Very little has been written about the philosophy of supervision 
as such, but a great deal has been written about principles of edu- 
cation, curriculum objectives, and methods of instruction which 
has a direct bearing upon the plans and functions of supervision. 
A philosophy, be it that of an individual, a school, or a nation, is 
the background of theory, knowledge, and beliefs which explains 
and justifies a selected way of life. This way of life may be a democ- 
racy, a school program, or one’s own daily schedule. A philosophy 
of education may vary from the sketchy background which helps 
a teacher keep the whole of a pupil’s life and growth in perspec- 
tive, to a deliberative or rationally developed plan of thinking 
about the educational values, practices, and outcomes which con- 
trol the total school program. Supervision does not as yet have a 
unified, deliberated philosophy. The best that can be said for it, is 
that it has an eclectic philosophy” in which several schools of edu- 
cational philosophy compete for control, and out of which certain 
principles, in part or in whole, affect the thinking and resultant 
action of the leaders who control public school supervision. 

It is not the purpose of this book to elaborate the details of any 
of the so-called schools of educational philosophy, such as the John 

19 Consult John S. Brubacker, ed., “The Role of Educational Philosophy,” Eclec- 
tic Philosophy of Education, New York, Prentice-Hall, 1951, pp. 1-16. See also 


Mortimer J. Adler, in National Society for Study of Education, Forty-First Yearbook, 
Philosophy of Education, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942, 
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Dewey, progressive, essentialist, or organismic schools of thought. 
No attention at all will be given to the analysis of pure philosophy. 
Some attention, however, may well be given to the several leading 
types of practical supervision which reflect different patterns of 
underlying philosophy. Still more attention will be given to guid- 
ing principles. With this in view, brief consideration will be given 
in this chapter to the kinds of general thinking and belief which 
underlie the following types of supervision: (1) authoritative 
supervision, (2) creative supervision, (3) organismic supervision, 
(4) democratic supervision, and (5) scientific supervision. Later 


chapters will attempt to synthesize these several points of view into 
a common philosophy. 


AUTHORITATIVE SUPERVISION 


In a previous section of this chapter, administrative supervisio” 
was described as instructional supervision carried on by administra 
tive officers. Administrative supervision has also been defined 85 
supervision carried on with some degree of administrative authority 
in the hands of the supervisor. From the philosophical point © 
view, it seems better to call this type of supervision, whethe! 
carried on by an administrator or a supervisor, “authoritative S% 
pervision.” Authoritative supervision may be taken to mean super 
vision that is carried on with some degree of administrative author 
ity. Administrative supervision of this type stems from the theory 
that supervision can be carried on accordin g to plan. As a matter a 
fact, probably 95 per cent of the average school program is pre 
planned. It is held that there are certain known types of organiza” 
tion, certain kinds of curricula, and in general, certain known ways 
of doing things which are superior. They have been justified by 
reason and practical experimentation. It seems, therefore, desirab E 
to organize a supervisory program largely according to previov® 
planning. Under this theory, a principal or a supervisor is expect? 
to know what a course of study contains, what materials shou 
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be used, how to measure efficiency of instruction, and how to rem- 
edy weak spots. He should know what good instruction is and 
what supervisory efforts should be directed toward helping teach- 
ers carry on at the highest level of efficiency possible. 

Authoritative supervision has been sharply criticized by many 
writers and characterized not only as being autocratic, dictatorial, 
and coercive, but as generally ineffective and contrary to the best 
interests of teacher morale. It cannot be denied that there is some 
justification for part of this criticism, but it seems to the writer, as 
he looks back over four decades of intimate acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of supervisors and numerous programs of authoritative su- 
pervision, that there have been many more acts of kindliness and 
helpful leadership than of arbitrary and coercive dictatorship. It 
seems reasonable, too, to believe that many known ways of doing 
things are sufficiently valid to justify preplanning, and that a cer- 
tain amount of authoritative responsibility should be placed in the 
hands of qualified leaders to insure a standard program of instruc- 
tion. The best ways of American education merit a substantial 
amount of authoritative leadership. How to secure a practical bal- 
ance between official control of, and democratic participation in, 
preplanned supervision is a problem of major importance to Amer- 
ican educators. 

Whatever the values of authoritative supervision, the values of 
creative and democratic supervision are equally well established 
and must be accorded full consideration. Directive supervision can 
be justified only to the extent that it capitalizes fully on these new 
and dynamic forces. Authoritative supervision of the traditional 
pattern must yield liberally to more effective types of creative and 
co-operative supervision. Authoritative supervision may be- seen 
at its height in the Yearbook entitled The Superintendent Surveys 
Supervision.” In this comprehensive treatment, supervision is rec- 


20 Department of Superintendence, Eighth Yearbook: The Superintendent Surveys 
Supervision, Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1930, 
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i irecti i asis is 
ognized as creative as well as directive, but the main empha a 
à nara eee a8 
placed on guidance and authoritative direction. The functio 
supervision are classified as follows: 


1. Inspection. By inspection is meant the survey of classroom ra 
and the system as a whole to ascertain how effectively instruction 
being given. sna 

i Nak It is the function of supervision to discover oppormnme 
for improvement and to experiment with new methods and mate 
rials for instruction. : ng hie 

3. Training. The training program concerns itself with en a 

personnel informed and practiced in best educational procedu A 

Guidance. In the performance of this function, the person 1, 

charge supplements a teacher's previous training: (1) By pol 

ing him with special information relating to his immediate pe a 

lems; (2) by furnishing him suitable materials for samen 

(3) by helping him to measure the achievement of his pR by 

to diagnose their difficulties, and to apply suitable remedies; (4) of 

supplying standards by which he can judge his own EDEP 

(5) by diagnosing his failures; (6) by suggesting remedial Tit 

ures; (7) by appraising his final success or failure. The ogi 

of the guidance function is necessary if the teacher in the ©” 


o 
. , : earcl 
room 1s to attain and hold the advanced ground for which rese“ 
and training have paved the way. 


v - ó arry” 
The Eighth Yearbook points out many effective ways = A 
` . : ‘ ie a 
ing on the functions of inspection, research, training, and gu! ior 
f a oe i or 
which are still in widespread practice. The concept of auth 


3 ne . A der a sec 
tive supervision will be treated further in chapter 3 un: 
tion entitled Authoritative Leadership. 


CREATIVE SUPERVISION 


< an 
A , sit He (Bl 
Creative Supervision stems from the idea that supervision iron 
PART . + ee Soe i Ne 
originating enterprise. "Supervision seeks to provide goer may 
ment in which men and women of high professional ideals 
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live a vigorous, intelligent, creative life. To furnish the stimu- 
lating environment, to discover the unique contributions of indi- 
viduals, to use this very uniqueness in making the Opportunity for 
all teachers richer, to evaluate the results of creative acts by appro- 
priate standards, to observe, encourage, promote the potential pow- 
ers of creativeness in pupils—that is the creative Opportunity and 
unique responsibility of the supervisor.”~ 

The two foregoing quotations, which reflect the views of the 
two national organizations most concerned with supervision, re- 
veal the basic tenets of the philosophy of creative supervision. In 
its broadest application, it is held that every supervisor, every 
teacher, and every child possesses latent creative possibilities which 
have never appeared and which await only a favorable stimulus for 
their release. Creative supervision brings new and original ways 
of doing things into the programs of supervising, teaching, and 
learning. Creative workers do not follow patterns; they develop 
new, and in the long run, better patterns. Creativeness has been 
linked closely with such words as self-expression, inventiveness, 
initiative, originality, experimentation, and improvement. As will 
be seen later, creativeness is also the basis of integration and com- 
munity improvement. 

Creative supervision is frequently contrasted with administrative 
supervision. In such cases, “creative” is usually applied to new or 
different adventures in teaching, while “administrative” is associ- 
ated with old or standard types of instruction. Creative supervision 
is sometimes described as good in contrast to administrative super- 
vision which is supposedly bad, but either type of supervision may 
be good or bad according to its results in improved or worsened 
conditions. The philosophy of creative supervision has led into 
many constructive practices, the more important of which will be 


21 Tbid., p. 9. , 
2? Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Supervision and the 


Creative Teacher, Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1932, pp 
19-20. f 
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treated in later chapters dealing with the principles of creativity, 
integration, and community orientation. 


ORGANISMIC SUPERVISION 


The philosophy of organismic supervision stems from the i 
that a child develops as an organic whole; hence teaching an 
supervision should emphasize the unifying processes and ane 
grated outcomes of instruction. Under organismic supervision, 
chief emphasis is placed upon the whole child, correlated p 
matter, and integrated outcomes. The organismic concept hol i 
that no organ or function develops independently of others, but a 
organs and functions exert counterinfluences on one another. 

Due to the fact that teachers in general are not familiar with the 
details of organismic and gestalt psychology upon which the phi- 
losophy of organismic supervision is based, it is less well under- 
stood than are the administrative, creative, democratic, and sci¢?” 
tific philosophies also treated in this chapter. In spite of this fact, 
it is probable that the organismic concept of education, more com 
monly expressed as “integrated” or “unified,” has caused more aS 
tual changes in educational practice in recent years than any ame 
of the other concepts. The more constructive of these changes have 


sos å $ Ha nt 
been positive in character. They include such significa 
changes as: 


1. Organization of a learning environment upon real life probleme 

2. Emphasis upon child development as well as upon subject marr 

3. Organization of teaching units around functional centers of inter us 

4. Correlation, fusion, and unification of subject matter at ge 
grade levels. er 

5. Increase in the relative number of general or coordinating SYP 
visors. 

6. More flexibility in time allotment and teaching schedules. 

l More attention to individual and group guidance. 


; et- 
. Increased emphasis on behavior, balanced living, and ae 
sonality outcomes, 
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9. Organization of various types of unified teaching and core-cur- 
ricula.™ 


There are few who would question the educational advantages 
which have been derived by the adoption, in whole or in part, of 
the foregoing changes in instructional practice. On the other hand, 
there. has been much opposition to certain extreme changes pro- 
posed under the organismic concept. This has been primarily lev- 
eled against the group of organismic enthusiasts who have at- 
tempted to eliminate a variety of standard educational practices 
which they believe to be in opposition to complete integration. 
These proposed eliminations have included at one time or another 
such time-honored practices as separate subject teaching, fixed time 
allotments, standardized tests, departmentalized teaching, platoon 
schools, special teachers, special supervisors, teacher’s marks, home 
report cards, competitive pupil activities, basal textbooks, and 
guiding courses of study. Some of them have even included super- 
vision itself. They “hate supervision.” This type of negative ap- 
proach, which attempts to substitute new practices for the old 
rather than to supplement them, has met with specially vigorous 
Opposition on the part of so-called conservative and essentialist 
groups. Just what will happen in the long run is difficult to pre- 
dict, but there is little doubt that most of the nine organismic im- 
provements mentioned above will continue in some form, and it is 
highly probable that the time-tried conservative practices, refined 
by criticism, will find some sort of a constructive outlet. 

Much more has been written about organismic instruction than 
about the integration of supervision as such, but practical super- 
vision is equally involved. As early as 1933 the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction based a Yearbook upon 
the following two tenets: “the development and acceptance of a 
philosophy of education in which the values of integration are 
paramount,” and “the assumption that the philosophy underlying 


28 Department of Superintendence, Youth Education Today, Washington D 
National Education Association, 1938, pp. 67-68. gton, D.C., 
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the integration of the supervisory organization and activities is = 
same as that underlying the integration of the various forces an i 
processes in the education of a child.”™ The theory and practica 
ramifications of organismic supervision will be treated in later 
chapters of this book dealing with the principle of integration. 


DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION 


Democratic supervision stems from the idea that the planning; 
leadership, conduct, and evaluation of instructional improvement 
should be shared by the instructional staff. Theoretically, the 
broader the participation, the better the supervision. Democratic 
supervision has been frequently contrasted to autocratic super- 
vision. The accompanying table, based on terse statements made by 
various writers, summarizes the outstanding characteristics which 
have been assigned to these two types of supervision. 


CONTRASTS IN SUPERVISION 
Autocratic 
. Authority stressed 
. Few leaders 
. Imposed from above 


. Teachers inspected and criti- 
cized 


Democratic 
Co-operation stressed 
Many leaders 
Derived from below 
Teachers respected as equals 
Based on human relations 
Creativity encouraged 
Teachers dominant 


md wh e 


5. Based on stern management 
6. Self-expression hampered 
7. Supervisors dominant 


NAW AYN 


The térm democratic is not new in American education. ba 
is indeed no greater symbol of the democratic way of life than t 
American public-school system as it has been sponsored by loce 
communities and devoted to the welfare of all children, rich roh 
poor alike. The essentially democratic nature of the aie 
public school has to some extent been countered by the fact a 
its internal management developed on a semiautocratic basis. L 


5 2 r » Efer 
24 Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Sixth Year book 
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tive Educational Leadership, Washington, D.C., National Education Associati 
1933, p. 1. 
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so many American institutions, the public schools grew up with 
large centralization of authority in the hands of administrative 
officers. Administrative supervisory officers were given large au- 
thoritative control over teachers, and teachers were granted prac- 
tically complete control of pupils. Such autocratic control has been 
bitterly criticized by numerous educators who have sought to have 
the highly centralized administrative authority distributed to lower 
levels of the participating membership. 

Partly as a result of the efforts of democratically minded edu- 
cators, and partly as a reflection of a national swing toward greater 
political and social democracy in general, administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers have begun to share their former exclusive 
authority. Following 1940, in particular, a new type of adminis-, 
trative and supervisory control developed in many leading Ameri- 
can public-school systems. The first results of this movement were 
highly favorable, but just how far and in what special channels 
the democratic transfer of authority ought to go, is a problem still 
under study. 

One difficulty of translating democracy into effective super- 
visory action lies in the all-inclusive meanings which have been 
given to the term democracy. In education, as in politics, democ- 
racy means many things to many people. What is democracy to 
one may be called conservatism by another, and communism by 
still another. The literature on democracy in education is exten- 
sive.” One of the best definitions of democracy was made by Denny 
in the May, 1939, Phi Delta Kappan, which contains a symposium 
on democracy in school administration. Denny’s definition fol- 
lows: 


Democracy is a constitutional form of government with a system 
of checks and balances, parliamentary assembly, popular suffrage, 
periodic elections, and a bill of rights. It is based upon respect for the 


25 For a good brief account of democracy with respect to education, consult W, H. 
Burton, Introduction to Education, New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1934, pp. 
172-182. For a more elaborate treatment, consult T. R. Koopman, Alice Miel, and 
Paul J. Misner, Democracy in School Administration, New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1943. 
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individual and, while adhering to the principle of majority rule as a 
fundamental tenet of democracy, the rights of minorities to full privi- 
leges of citizenship are not abridged under this form of government. It 
is the aim of democracy to give the fullest measure of freedom to the 
individual to develop his maximum capacities so long as this develop- 
ment does not interfere with the welfare and rights of others. Democ- 
racy presupposes a system of universal education and the dissemination 
of unbiased news and information on a basis which will permit of an 
honestly informed public opinion” 


The list of persistent basic principles of democracy which, ac- 


cording to Pittenger, are universal in their applicability, may well 
be added to Denny’s definition: 


Democracy fundamentally respects the authority of truth rather 
than that of autocratic leaders or classes; it accepts compromise in the 
provisional adjustment of controversies to secure pragmatic ends; !¢ 
believes in human equality as opposed to the fixed differentiations ° 
hereditary castes, and it keeps open the avenues of progress for each 
individual citizen; it places the rights and responsibilities of individuals 
above those of an institution, including the state; it protects and aids 
individuals through proper provision for the general welfare; it accepts 
the principles of popular sovereignty and civil liberty; and it estab- 
lishes the expansion and maintenance of human happiness as oY 
criterion for judging the efficiency of social processes and institutions. 


The comprehensive nature of democracy revealed in the fore 
going quotations implies the necessity for treating its distinctive 
features and functions separately. Democratic supervision involv 
leadership and considerateness as well as general participation © 
respects the authority of truth and the criterion of human happ” 


i g ğ as to 
ness. These distinctive items will receive due analysis in chapters 
follow. 


2 9, 

= George F. Denny, “A Definition of Democracy,” Phi Delta Kappan, May; 193 

P 40. Italics added. Mac- 
B. F. Pittenger, Indoctrination for American Democracy, New York, Theas 


millan Company, 1941, pp. 42-43. Quoted by permission. 
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SCIENTIFIC SUPERVISION 


Scientific supervision stems from the idea that the improvement 
of instruction may be based upon measurable and controllable 
items. Herein the respect for truth becomes a chief criterion. Scien- 
tific supervision makes use of the scientific principle that the solu- 
tion of problems should be based upon facts. The application of the 
word scientific to education is frequently associated with the spread 
of objective norms and techniques in the fields of child account- 
ing, school surveys, methods of learning, and the field of tests and 
measurements in the early part of the twentieth century. Actually, 
the use of objective norms and techniques is only the beginning of 
scientific method. Its ultimate and best purpose is to substitute fac- 
tual data and unbiased judgment for faulty observation and per- 
sonal opinion. 

The need for scientific attitudes on the part of teachers and su- 
pervisors is great. The constructive values attached to the scientific 
habits of mind have been well expressed by John Dewey: 

One of the only two articles that remain in my creed of life is that 
the future of our civilization depends upon the widening spread and 
deepening hold of the scientific habit of mind; and that the problem of 
problems in our education is, therefore to discover how to mature and 
make effective this scientific habit.” 


One of the best treatments of the scientific method as it applies 
to supervision was submitted by the Committee in charge of the 
preparation of the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Instructors, National Education Association, in 1934, 
Generalizing upon the widespread use of the scientific method in 
practically every sphere of human activity, the Committee found 
certain elements common to all: (1) basis upon facts, (2) quan- 
titative description of facts, (3) suspended judgment, (4) con- 
cern with all relevant facts, (5) sensitiveness to problems, (6) 


28 John Dewey, “Science as Subject Matter and as Method,” Science, January 28, 
1910, p. 117. 
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effort to discover rather than 
(8) quest for ever more inclu: 

A second helpful treatment 
to supervision may be found i 


to prove, (7) continuous appraisal, 
. . 29 
sive generalizations. 


of the scientific method as it applies 


n the 1938 edition of Barr, Burton, 
wos 30 sign 
and Brueckner’s textbook on supervision. These authors as p 
i . . 4 a 5 ps 
the following values to the use of the scientific method in suf 
vision: 
Ls 


Organized, Systematic, reliable methods 
for “experience,” for incom 


quiry; for illogical or disho 
- Objective facts ar 


of inquiry are substituted 

petent, though honest, methods of in- 

nest methods, 

e substituted for subjecti 

; temperamenta 
smugness are upset. 

. Certain legitimate princi 


Sctors of Instructio; 
S, Washington, D. 
atr, a Burton, an 
a Tid BAe 45, 867-911 


n, Seventh Yearbook: 
C., National Educatio 


d LJ: Brueckner, Supervision, Appleton-Century- 
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Finally, as we review the principles of supervision and the re- 
lated techniques that have received authoritative mention and wide- 
spread acceptance during the past half century, it seems possible to 
winnow out of the combined authoritative, creative, organismic, 
democratic, and scientific philosophies a set of practical guiding 
principles of sufficient general merit and universal applicability 
that they may well be used as a guiding philosophy for the evalua- 
tion, planning, and leadership of instructional supervision. To this 
end the remainder of this book is dedicated. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Guiding Principles of Supervision 


It should prove helpful to look at the objectives and general 
methods of this book at the present stage of its development. As 
indicated in chapter 1, the general purpose is to facilitate the use of 
sound guiding principles in the planning and operation of instruc- 
tional supervision. Within this broad aim there are certain spe- 
cific objectives which have been selected on the basis of more than 
thirty years of study and experimentation. During this time the 
writer has been in contact with hundreds of teachers, principals, 
Supervisors, and superintendents both in university classes and 
through serving as consultant, surveyor, or active participant in 
Ongoing programs of supervision. The choice of objectives for 
this book thus grows out of the expressed needs of a great body of 
school workers seeking help in the theory and art of supervision. 
The final selection of objectives and the specific methods and se- 
quences are in part the direct outcome of an experiment’ in teach- 
ing a course in the principles of supervision to five successive classes 
in which the class members co-operated in the organization and 
administration of the course. The author also has in mind the needs 
of instructors giving an introductory course in supervision. The ob- 
jectives of this book, together with brief explanatory comment, 


follow: 


1Fred C. Ayer, “An Experiment in Teaching an Introductory Course in I 
. > sas . . » . n: e 
tional Supervision Based on Guiding Principles,” Educational Administration and 


Supervision, October, 1952, pp- 321-332. 
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1. To acquaint students with the leading principles, types y 
knowledge, technical competencies, and administrative peng 
which characterize modern supervision. The pages of this boo 
contain numerous sets of dynamic principles which have been rec- 


ve : > ervisor 
ommended by authoritative sources for the guidance of supervisory 
activities and have been tested in o 


also made of the chief types of kn 
and administrative Provisions wh 


peration. Descriptive mention is 
owledge, technical competencies, 

ich have been evaluated by com 
petent judges as having major value. A general knowledge of this 
type is essential to the understanding and practice of professional 
supervision, 


2. To clarify the use of guidin 
eration, and evaluation of supervisory techniques, The vocational 
status of supervision is rap 
erned by techniques to that of a profession guided by principles. 
Just as an architect plans 


Pervision. These principles 
are: (1) leadership, (2) co i 


(5) integration, (6) community orientation, (7) plan- 
(8) flexibility, (9) ob 


jectivity, and (10) evaluation. 
3. To serve as a basis for 


‘ the in-service devel opment of the s- 
Pervisory Staff. The systemat: 
8'ven here; 


i : ain er 
Ic review of principles and technique 
n Provides a practical approach to refresh and stimulate 


ning, 


or look for- 
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with a representative selection of topics and techniques which 
present a broad view of the various requisites that are essential to a 
successful career. There is a substantial body of professional litera- 
ture’ in the way of textbooks, yearbooks, pamphlets, magazines, 
and special reports which is of inestimable value to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and teachers of supervision. An attempt 
is made herein to acquaint students with this body of materials. 

5. To develop 4 scientific attitude on the part of supervisors. 
Never before have supervisors been faced with so many problems 
that depend upon a broadly conceived scientific attitude of mind 
for solution. Nothing short of the keenest appreciation of objective 
evidence and factual information, together with an appreciation 
will enable supervisors to overcome 
d withstand the pressure of parti- 
full responsibility who is 
-planned testing and 


of social and moral values, 
the resistance of conservatives an 
sans. No supervisor can measure up to 


unable to carry on, or at least interpret, well 
the outcomes of the instructional 


experimentation and to evaluate 
rvation and objective data.” 


program in terms of careful obse 
6. To develop an attitude of considerateness for teachers. An 


understanding of the value of human relations and an attitude of 
thoughtful kindness are fundamental to democratic supervision. 
Considerateness is to the personal a 


scientific attitude is to the impersona 
effectiveness of professional supervision; they strengthen the su- 


pervisor’s selective judgment of devices and techniques. 

Now that the reader has been told the chief objectives that guide 
the course of this book, it seems appropriate to consider the rela- 
t between techniques and the use of guiding prin- 
d that the full measure of guiding principles can 
d only after reading the entire book, but a pre- 


spects of supervision what a 
l. Together, they keynote the 


tions which exis 
ciples. It is realize 
best be appreciate 


ision and Curriculum Development, Bibliography 
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liminary orientation is 


given here to simplify the more detailed 
presentation to follow į 


n later chapters. 
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tional supervisi 
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generalized s 


be, it will be 
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supervision involves considerably more than a mere statement of 
sound basic principles. It is also necessary to understand the basis 
of their origin, to accept their desirability, and to know something 
about the methods of their application. 

Books on instructional supervision have from the beginning 
been more concerned with materials and techniques than with 
principles, but with the rise of supervision as a profession the au- 
thors have been increasingly concerned with principles. Up until 
about 1925, the few principles of supervision which received 
literary mention were descriptive in nature rather than practical, 
Concerning the use of principles in the field of instructional super- 
vision, Barr and Burton made the following comment in 1926: 


In preparing the present discussion there were collected all the 
books, pamphlets, and articles that could be found which discussed 
principles of supervision. In the great majority of these discussions 
there appears not a single solitary principle. Some of the discussions do 
Not relate even remotely to principles. Several writers have, however, 
produced statements of principles of varying degrees of value.* 


Twenty-two years later Peckham, after an intensive review of the 


literature of supervision, came to a similar conclusion: 


The literature related to supervision from 1905 to 1947 reveals a 
Conspicuous lack of clearly defined and representative principles upon 
which to base supervisory activities and techniques. The sources ex- 
amined are replete with discussions of various supervisory activities, 
such as the conference, visitation, teachers’ meetings, and demonstra- 
tion teaching; but the principles from which these techniques are 
derived are often absent, of, if present, are to be found only as implied 
in the activities themselves. Even where principles are defined, the 
activities subsequently suggested are at times contradictory to the 
Principles adopted. The earlier principles, moreover, were stated at 
tandom with little or no intention on the part of the authors to cover 
the entire field of supervision. Many of the principles were little more 


4A. S. Barr and W. H. Burton, The Supervision of Instruction, New Yoik; 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1926, pp- 73-74. 
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Barr, Burton, and Brueckner in 1938," in the more recent treat- 
ment of principles of supervision by Melchior™ in 1950, and in 
the general organization of principles in the present book. The 
Barr, Burton, Brueckner, list of principles follows: 


1. Subervision should be theoretically sound. 


a. 


b. 


Supervision should be sensitive to ultimate values, aims, and 
policies, with special reference to their adequacy. 

Supervision should be sensitive to “factness” and law, with 
special reference to their accuracy. 

Supervision should be sensitive to the evolutionary nature of the 
universe, hence constantly reévaluates materials and methods in 


terms of changing values, clarified aims and policies. 


2. Supervision should be scientific. 


a. 


Supervision should employ orderly, systematic, critical methods 
in studying, improving, and evaluating anything within its 
province, including its own materials and procedures. 
Supervision should derive and use data and conclusions which 
are constantly more objective, more precise, more sufficient, 
more impartial, more expertly secured, and more systematically 
organized than are the data and conclusions of opinion. 


3. Supervision should be democratic. 
a. Supervision should respect personality and individual differences 


between personalities and should seek ever to develop the best 
expression of each. 
Supervision should provide full opportunity for coöperation 


and participation, inviting all to contribute. 
Supervision should substitute leadership for authority wherever 


and whenever possible. Authority when necessary should be de- 
rived from group planning and exercised for the good of the 


group. 


4. Supervision should be creative. 
a. Supervision should seek latent talents. It should provide oppor- 


15A. S. Barr, W. H. Burton, and L. J. Brueckner, Supervision, New York Ap- 


Pleton-Century-Crofts, 1947, pp. 71-72. 
William T. Melchior, Instructional Supervision, Boston, D. C. Heath & Com: 


Pany, 1950, pp. 10-19. 
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D. Supervision and administration are correlative, co-ordinate, and 
complementary functions of education. 


The general trend of writings seems to be moving toward ac- 
ceptance of Rorer’s fourth point of view, but the first point of view 
is by far the most widespread in actual practice. The present writer 
leans strongly toward the point of view that supervision and 
administration are correlative functions of education with overlap- 
ping but distinctive theories and techniques. Whenever supervi- 
Sion is mentioned in the pages to follow, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, it will refer to instructional supervision. This conforms to 
the definitions quoted in the preceding chapter as well as to Good’s 
dictionary definition: “all efforts of designated school officials di- 
rected toward providing leadership to teachers and other educa- 
tional workers in the improvement of instruction.” 


PRINCIPLES AS A GUIDING PHILOSOPHY 


Many of the foregoing writers go extensively into the practical 
application of the principles of supervision, but it remained for two 
Writers of doctor’s dissertations to elaborate a set of master prin- 
ciples which can be combined into a guiding philosophy for the 
Selection and operation of supervisory activities and techniques. 
The first of these major compilations was prepared by John A. 
Rorer, It was based upon a research study of the principles of dem- 
Ocratic supervision and published in 1942. Rorer classified the vari- 
us principles of supervision which he found after an exhaustive 
Study of the literature of education, as follows: 


I Principles Concerning the Nature of Supervision 
The Relation of Supervision to Administration 
Supervision as a Kind of Teaching 
The Social Theory Involved in Supervision 
The Scientific Aspect of Supervision 
The Creative Aspect of Supervision 
The Philosophic Aspect of Supervision 
The Professional Aspect of Supervision 
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Il. Principles Concerning the Purposes of Supervision 
Supervision and Pupil Growth 
Supervision and Teacher Growth 
Supervision and Assistance to the Staff ; 
Supervision and Direct Improvement of Instruction 
Supervision and Creation of Environment 
Supervision and Integration of Educational Effort 
Supervision and Development of Morale 
Supervision and Administrative Policy 


IIL. Principles Concerning the Organization of Supervision 
External Organization 


Centralization of Responsibilit 
Definition of Lines of Authority 
Delegation of Authority 


Definite Assignment and Checking of Duties 
Internal Organization 


Facility for Cooperation 
Flexibility of Operation 


Otegration of Educational Outcomes 
Democracy of Spirit and Procedure 
Iv. Principle 


s Concerning Supervisory Technique 
es Concerning Planning 
Principles Concerning Execution of 
Principles C i 


Princip] 


n an exhaustive st 
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mM selected t guiding principles to cover t 
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(10) evaluation. A review was then made of the objective studies 
and authoritative yearbooks in the field of Supervision to discern 
what types of knowledge, duties, and administrative Practices are 
most characteristic of and significant in the operation of each of 
the ten guiding principles. This resulted in an array of from twen- 
ty-five to thirty-five illustrative items under each Principle. The ten 
Principles together with their subordinate items were then evalu- 
ated” by a selected group of 177 qualified judges, distributed as 
follows: 39 nationally known writers, 43 supervisors, 52 admin- 
istrators, and 43 teachers. In the course of her thesis, Peckham 
treats in detail the nature and related techniques of each of the 
ten major principles. In contrast to Rorer, whose chief aim was to 
Provide a sound philosophy as a basis for democratic supervision, 
the primary purpose of Peckham’s study was to clarify and imple- 
ment the leading principles of supervision with a set of significant 
activities and techniques. The conclusions of the two writers are 
very similar. Each makes a distinct contribution to the philosophy 


of supervision. 


PRINCIPLES VS. TECHNIQUES 


In line with the opinions of educational theorists and the find- 
ings of Rorer and Peckham, the major thesis of this book is that 
Supervisory techniques need to be based upon and guided by sound 
pr inciples. How to do this successfully involves an understanding 
of both principles and techniques, and especially of the mutual in- 
terrelations between them. The question is frequently raised as to 
the comparative merits of principles and techniques in the work of 
Supervision. Most supervisors, and teachers as well, place consid- 
erably more emphasis on practical techniques than on theoretical 
Principles. The practitioner accepts the philosophy that nothing 
Succeeds like success.” If ambitious, his chief aim is to master an 
atray of master techniques which will completely cover all pro- 


®T See Fred C. Ayer and Dorothy Reed Peckham, Check List for Planning and 
Abpraising Supervision, Austin, Tex., The Steck Company, 1948, 
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spear fish much more quickly and accurately if they first knew the 
principle that the surface of water refracts the rays of light coming 
from submerged bodies. Another example is the case of the house- 
holder who, because he knows the principle that electricity run- 
ning in an unbroken circuit through resistant media will produce 
heat or light, is enabled to devise techniques for repairing a variety 
of disconnected electric fans, toasters, irons, push buttons, exten- 
sion cords, lamps, and similar electric devices. 

No attempt will be made in this chapter to explain the conflict, 
which, in reality, is only a pseudo conflict, between principles and 
techniques; but something more needs to be said about the prob- 
lem of getting principles and techniques to work together in a 
co-ordinated and mutually strengthening manner. This is the real 
problem. Its solution calls for a study of the total situation. What 
are some of the difficulties attached to the utilization of principles 
and techniques, either alone or in combination? What factors other 
than principles and techniques need to be taken into consideration 
when planning or operating a program of supervision? These ques- 
tions are of immediate concern to this chapter and of ultimate con- 


cern to all of the chapters which follow. 
DIFFICULTIES WITH TECHNIQUES 


The main difficulty in attempting to solve a teaching problem 
solely by the use of known techniques is that two instructional 
situations are rarely if ever identical. Inherent and environmental 
from time to time, teacher to teacher, subject to 
A satisfactory technique in one of 
all successful in the next. Something 
more is needed than having at hand a bagful of expert techniques. 
Some governing principle which reflects the general aims of the 
school program is needed to guide the choice and sequence of the 
appropriate techniques at hand or to devise new techniques when 
this becomes necessary. Otherwise, supervision goes on in a hap- 
hazard, trial-by-error manner which is not only wasteful of time 


Conditions vary 
Subject, and group to group. 
these situations may not be at 
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dispensable. When the goal has been set and the best method of 
achieving it has been selected, then the success of the whole enter- 
prise rests upon the technical skill and artistry of the professional 
worker. Supervision is a highly technical vocation which calls for 
long experience and specialized training before one can become 
adequately skilled in its manifold techniques. Principles are needed 
to guide techniques, but in no way do they supplant the fundamen- 
tal role of techniques in carrying on the processes and activities 
which make up the day by day work of supervision. In the words 


of John Dewey: 


Only action can change things in the direction of unity and stability. 
To accomplish this result, action must be directed by leading princi- 
ples, and such action, as the fruit of reflection upon actual experience, 


reveals new and as yet unrevealed possibilities.” 


DIFFICULTIES WITH PRINCIPLES 


There are certain difficulties attached to the use of principles as 
guides for techniques which also must be taken into consideration. 
It is as necessary to select the appropriate principles to guide action 
as it is to select the appropriate technique to carry it out. Far too 
Many supervisors rely upon @ single principle. A supervisory proj- 
€ct is invariably governed by more than one principle of educa- 
tion, Principles may overlap or even at times conflict with each 
other. When the several principles overlap but work out harmoni- 
ously in achieving the desired goal, there is still the difficulty of 
determining the relative dominance of the co-operating principles. 
For example, the principles of leadership and co-operation are 
highly overlapping and reciprocally beneficial, but there is always 


the problem of determining what part each should play in the 


total scene, Some co-operative projects fail because of poor leader- 
breadth of participation. Super- 


ship; others fail because of lack of 

Visors need to be thoroughly acquainted with both the principle of 
30 . . Pi 
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spelling is to win spelling bees, the whole matter of spelling must 
be guided by other and higher principles of selection. 

Neither principles nor techniques work effectively by them- 
selves, There is a constant interplay which not only determines the 
success of a given enterprise but which gradually improves the 
selection and functioning of both principles and techniques. It has 
already been shown how principles may serve to improve tech- 
niques. It is equally important to know the role that techniques 
play in implementing and refining principles. Principles are de- 
tived in part from projected theory, in part from the evaluation of 
Successful techniques. A guiding principle must first of all be ab- 
stracted from the observation of a series of successful activities and 


techniques. The principle of co- 
Widespread acceptance only because o 
which regularly followed co-operative undertakings. Its guiding 
value is limited to the extent that it may be successfully applied 
to similar undertakings. A teacher cannot learn either the full 
of the principle of co-operation until 
f successful group enterprises. For 


adequate insight into. this she must experience successful group 
techniques as well as know the theory oCo operanon The final 
adequacy of co-operation as & guiding principle for supervision 
tests squarely upon the validity of the oe anaes see dina 
niques which exemplify the nature of co-operation. It is especially 
important for supervisors and teachers to realize that proficiency 
in the application of a principle to the selection of techniques re- 
quires not only a full understanding of the oy ofthe given 
principle but practice as well in the manipulation of techniques 
that conform to the principle. One swallow does not make a 
Spring, and one technique, however valid, does not clarify a guid- 
ing principle. As Emerson said, “The value of a principle is the 
number of things it will explain.” 

Finally, it should be noted that guiding principles, although 
based on enduring concepts and values are themselves subject to 


operation, for example, came into 
f the successful outcomes 
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change. They are dynamic, not static. They change with the om 
covery of new facts, with changes in social and moral values, es 
With their continued refinement in terms of evaluated applicati i 
To regard a guiding principle as a closed and eternal truth wes 
finitely worse than relying on a fixed technique because it invo nd 
the validity of a whole series of techniques. In the words of Sm 
Stanley, and Shores: 

When abstract general principles are used to guide and sa 
the conduct of life, they must be translated into means and measu 
of action. Furthermore, when princi 
modified and rei 
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none so blind as those who won’t see.” In this category may fre- 
quently be found the measurement specialist, the group-action 
Supporter, the child happiness zealot, the no-competition fanatic, 
and other intolerant one-principle enthusiasts. 

Allowance for the play of human nature and personal motives 
cannot be left out of the planning and operation of supervision. 
In some way this must be recognized and unified with the other 
factors which contribute to desirable outcomes. The understanding 
of human drives and personal idiosyncrasies is a requisite of suc- 
cessful supervision. Self-control can be cultivated to a certain ex- 
tent by training and experience, but it is doubtful if in-service 
training alone can eradicate all of the temperamental misfits. Staff 
members with desirable temperaments will need to be sought and 
employed as well as developed. How to get along with people is 
the first requisite of successful supervision. 


THE PLACE OF ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 


In addition to the soundness of theoretical principles, the effec- 
tiveness of proven techniques, and the harmonious resolution of 
Personal idiosyncrasies, there is a fourth major factor which plays 
2 Significant part in the successful use of guiding principles for the 
Planning and operation of instructional supervision. This is the 
factor of administrative policy. In spite of the fact that in most 
School systems administrative policy facilitates or interferes with 
Successful supervision more than any other single factor, it seldom 
receives more than passing attention in discussions of instructional 
Supervision, An entire volume might well be required to treat ade- 
quately the topic of administrative policy.” The purpose here is 
Simply to identify such policy as a significant factor in planning the 
use of guiding principles. Administrative policy refers to the con- 


tinuing principles, rules, or devices which have been adopted by 


“The Nature and Place of Policy 
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or a good introductory analysis see chap. 7, aa Ce 
8 y f the Administrative Process, 


in School Administration,” in J. B. Sears, The Nature o; 
ew York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950, pp. 307-355. 
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ten master guiding principles, based on analysis, experience, and 
controlled experimentation, which seem to integrate themselves 
into a philosophy best adapted to guide a program of constructive 
supervision. The ten principles unite into a broad democratic-crea- 
tive-scientific philosophy. These principles are (1) co-operation, 
(2) leadership, (3) considerateness, (4) creativity, (5) integra- 
tion, (6) community orientation, (7) planning, (8) flexibility, 
(9) objectivity, and (10) evaluation. Each principle in some de- 
Stee applies to all three types of supervision, democratic, creative, 
and scientific; but the principles of co-operation, leadership, and 
Considerateness are most closely allied to democratic supervision; 
the Principles of creativity, integration, and community orientation 
are most closely allied to creative supervision; and the principles 
of planning, flexibility, objectivity, and evaluation are most closely 
allied to scientific supervision. Two chapters will be given to the 
treatment of each principle. The first will clarify the meaning and 
Over-all nature of the principle, and the second will fortify the 
Practical guidance value of the principle by submitting representa- 
tive illustrations of the kinds of knowledge, practical techniques, 
and administrative provisions which facilitate the operation of the 
Principle. Thus it is planned that the students of this book will be 
enabled to weld the leading principles and techniques of supervi- 
sion into a substantial basic philosophy for carrying on the im- 
Provement of instruction and for the subsequent development of 


their own professional careers. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Principle of Leadership 
cscs nica tt ea 


Leadership is, without doubt, the most potent influence and, at 
the same time, the most dramatic activity in the field of educa- 
tional administration and supervision. A similar situation exists 
in practically all forms of co-operative action. Whether it be a 
Rockne coaching a football team, a Moses guiding the Israelites 
to the promised land, a Washington crossing the Delaware, a 
Lewis directing the welfare of a labor union, a contractor building 


a house, a scout leader in camp, @ teacher conducting a class, or a 
ga school program, the character of 


Superintendent administerin 
the leadership is the dominant feature of the group activity and is 


the chief index of its successful outcomes. 


A DEFINITION OF LEADERSHIP 


It is not difficult to define leadership, despite the thousands of 
8toup-leader situations which exist in endless variety in modern 
Social life with differing goals, qualities, characteristics, and acts of 
leadership. Haskew has given us one of the best short definitions 


of leadership: 


between persons such that the ideas (will) 


Leadership is a relation 
d and followed by other persons,* 


Of one person are being accepte 
TL. D. Haskew, “Process of Leadership,” The Nation's Schools, January, 1951 


Pp. 33-34. A discriminating analysis of the several meanings attached to leadership. 
53 
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. he 
Within this broad scope, the methods of selecting the leaders, t 
goals which the 


group strives for, the length of duration sa be 
leadership, whether the outcomes are good or bad for the re 
bers, the types of dominance, compulsion, stimulus, and ro: at 
utilized, and the choice, competence, willingness, and enthus il 
of the &roup members, each and all vary in endless detail. We prt 
need, therefore, to concentrate on the items of leadership 
mean most to instructional supervisors, ee 
Dictionary definitions of leadership emphasize the a one 
pects; such, for example, as the art or ability: (1) to draw or dt a 
by influence, good or bad; (2) to guide by making the oa 
known; (3) to direct in action, thought, or opinion; (4) to p i 
cede and guide followers in planning, operating, and evaluating) 


: hae. os u- 
and (5) to influence human behavior. Good’s Dictionary of 
cation defines leadership as the ability and readiness to inspires 
guide, direct, and manage others, 


TRAITS OF LEADERSHIP 


According to Zeleny,” 


al d 
leadership is no longer to be understoo 
merely in terms of perso 


Ae ghee te ae zk of 
nality “traits, If, however, we think 
Personal traits or characteris; 


? Leslie D, Zeleny, "Le dership,” F 
York, The Macmillan co aaciship,” Ene 


ew 
Yclopedia of Educational Research, N 
mpany, 1950, pp. 662-667. 
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the social relationships in the group, and, as a consequence, be- 
comes its ‘center of living.’” This definition is group- rather than 
individual-centered, but it reflects much of the current literature on 
instructional leadership and has contributed helpfully to the study 
of group dynamics. Historical and current analysis indicates that 
leaders tend to control the group rather than the group to control 
the leader. 


IDENTIFICATION OF LEADERS 

Since every type of. group demands a different leadership be- 
havior, there is great need for research in many specific kinds of 
Stoups. Practically no exact research has been carried out in the 
identification of real and prospective leaders in the work of super- 
vision and administration, important as such a service may be. Suc- 
cessful leadership is usually identified or described in terms of goals 
to be achieved, The following definitional characteristics of leader- 
Ship in the field of educational administration’ are typical of nu- 
merous others: (1) sets the pattern and guides the outcomes of co- 
Operative action; (2) guides the educational program, but relies 
on shared decisions; (3) gives common understanding to common 
Purpose; (4) produces cohesiveness without which co-operation is 
impossible; (5) communicates throughout the school personnel 
a sense of mutual understanding and mutual loyalty to the ideals 
Of education; (6) generates enthusiasm for a project and inspires 
Work toward its solution; (7) resolves the differences which fre- 
quently arise in a growing organization. To the extent that au- 
thority and responsibility are delegated to principals, supervisors, 
and other staff leaders, the foregoing characteristics are equally 
applicable to all school leaders. 

It seems evident that a certain amount of ambitious compulsion 
Covert or covered) is present in most leadership activities, and that 
leadership ability once attained, persists in similar group situations, 


chool Administrators, The American School Super- 


3 
Ameri saei f S Pa. 
rican Association O National Education Association, 1952, pp. 78-80, 


*ntendency, Washington, DIG, 
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There is considerable likelihood that a good leader at one time or 
in one field, will serve well again in related areas. Studies seine 
included in Zeleny’s review) of why teachers like or dislike Aai 
visors, together with other types of merit rating, indicate that i 
is not difficult to identify good supervisory leadership in action: 
Competent superintendents have a clear idea of the ae 
traits and abilities which they would like to have in principals an 

supervisors, but are frequently handicapped by local school policy 


. r . ent 
or financial shortages in the location, employment, and placem: 
of desirable candidates. 


TRAINING OF LEADERS 


In opposition to the common belief, Benne‘ claims that "Leaders 
are made, not born.” Admitted] 


, but the numerous 
elop boy leaders, as well as business: 
leaders, seem on the basis of close 


training programs also revea. 


*Kenneth D. Benne 
January, 


“Leaders Are Made, Not Born," Childhood Educatio" 
1948, pp. 203-208, 
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and training of candidates are helpful reciprocal activities in the 
development of competent leadership. 


AUTOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


The literature of education has very little to say that is favorable 
to autocratic leadership in the field of supervision. And very ap- 
Propriately so. An autocratic leader claims absolute authority of 
command and control, and the unrestricted right to dominate the 
Planning, operation, and evaluation of the instructional program. 
Autocratic leadership is based on the authoritarian concept of 
government by virtue of which obedience to authority is stressed 


as opposed to individual liberty. The chief characteristics of auto- 
on page 22. Autocratic 


Cratic leadership were listed in the table 
terms as authoritarian, 


leadership is well characterized by such 
dictatorial, coercive, selfish, imposed, stern, and inconsiderate. 

It is not so much that autocratic leadership is intrinsically evil 
—there are occasions when presidents, judges, military command- 
and even teachers take on dictatorial powers for 
efensible; the chief defect is the loss in 


Co-Operation, considerateness, and creativity which are prevented 
by despotic leadership. Despotic methods, however temporarily 
Needed or successful, are not the methods which best promote the 
aims and advantages of the American way of life; and most cer- 
tainly are not the methods which best promote the constructive 
80als and high morale of professional supervision. Autocratic 
leadership heads the list of all the traits most disliked by teachers; 
it has no place in the administration of democratic schools or in 


the creation of supervisory policy. 


AUTHORITATIVE LEADERSHIP 
oncept of leadership that recog- 
f authority to be 


ers, principals, 
purposes that are quite d 


Authoritative leadership is the ¢ 
Dizes a significant need and place for some type o: 


5 Mina Marie Miller, What Teachers Like and Dislike About Principals, master’s 


thesis, The University of Texas, 1948, p. 43. 
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vested in the leaders who assume the responsibilities of group cor 
trol. Authoritative leadership emphasizes the directive element In 
the management, guidance, and supervision of instruction. some 
type of direction is a primary characteristic of leadership. In using 
the word authoritative in connection with the functions of leader- 
ship, there is some danger of confusing it with the word authori- 
tarian, a practice not uncommon among those who look askance 
at the use of authority in group situatio. 
the authoritarian idea of unbridled co 
to the aims and morale of democratic s 
mean that there is no place for some 
in the hands of Supervising officials, 
many ways is Synonymous with executi 
ship, status leadership,” positional lea 


tive leadership (an aspect of authori 


ns. There is no defense for 
ntrol that is totally foreign 
upervision, but this does net 
kind of directive authority 
Authoritative leadership 19 
ve leadership, official leadet- 
dership, or even administra- 
ty which has been denied tO 


a ders,” 
g, “The Need for Status Lea 
» Yonkers, N.Y., World Boo 
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authoritative leadership a group, regardless of common interests 
is either an uncontrolled mob or a socialistic absurdity. 4 

We need, of course, to be on constant guard that authoritative 
leadership does not channel into autocratic leadership. The power 
of authority to point the way and direct needed action is highly 
essential but always potentially dangerous. Hence the oft-quoted 
statement from James Mill in his essay, Government: 


All the difficult questions of government relate to the means of 
restraining those in whose hands are lodged the power necessary for 
the protection of all, from making bad use of it. 


Thus the authority attached to direction, however essential, 
must be accompanied by responsibility for competent direction— 
for use, not abuse of power. To quote Sears: 


thority, as an element in direc- 


The point of interest here is that au! 
independent of the work it 


tion, is not a detached power, not truly 
guides. First, it is attached to a purpose and thereby limited. Second, 


it is granted to officers, not to persons, and so is available only to 
such officers as have it and only for the purposes it embodies and 


within the limits of the officer’s job." 


Authoritative leadership stems from the fundamental tenet of 
American democracy: “authority in the interests of the common 
good.” It neither affirms nor denies the ultimate authority of the 
8roup, or the inherent values which reside in group participation 
in leadership. Authoritative leadership stands as a direct type of 
administrative control, the nature and sources of which justify its 
independent functioning and consideration. Authority frequently 
Expresses itself in terms of overt directing.” Superintendents, princi- 
pals, supervisors, and teachers, either by law or by administrative 
policy, are appropriately invested with certain amounts of continu- 
ure of the Administrative Process, New York, McGraw- 


7 
Os): 
J. B. Sears, The Nat Oa aoe by permission. 


Hill Book Company, 1950, P- pais 7 
S For an elaborate treatment of directing as @ form of authority consult Sears, 
The Nature of the Administrative Process, PP- 125-160. 
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In the administration of an instructional program supervision is 
concerned with many purposes, processes, persons, and things— 
materials, housing, business, and finance; teachers, pupils, records, 
clerks, and the public; libraries, curriculums, textbooks, and 
courses of study; learning, goals, equipment, methods, and guid- 
ance—all in endless variety. Many kinds of authoritative guidance 
are required to keep these distinctive elements together in har- 
mony if there is to be unity in operation and integration in the 
final output. This is the function of co-ordination, a function with 
which all supervisory officers are highly concerned. The recently 
popularized office of “curriculum co-ordinator” reflects the need 
for authoritative co-ordinating services, but the total need reaches 
out into the activities of all types of supervisors, and not merely to 


the curriculum specialist. 
SOURCES OF AUTHORITY 


In discussing the place of authority in instructional leadership, 
regardless of its type, some attention must be given to the sources 
of authority. Frequently, it is the source of authority, rather than 
its operation, which gives rise to the abuse of authority and the 
accompanying irritation over its display. The sources of authority 
have been treated and evaluated in various ways by different writ- 
ers. A very good treatment from the point of view of curriculum 
building may be found in Smith, Stanley, and Shores, Fundamen- 
tals of Curriculum Building. These authors classify the sources 
Of the authority of educational leaders as: (1) divine will, (2) 
eternal truth, (3) science, and (4) the society that maintains the 
school. ‘The first two sources are criticized as basically inadequate. 
The methods of science are considered adequate in the broad sense 
that “it means the most rigorous possible use of man’s empirical 
reason, starting with the examination of all available evidence 
and reserving the first test of the conclusions so reached to the 


O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of 


1B. Othanel Smith, William 
nel Smith, N.Y. World Book Company, 1950, pp. 136-155. 
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tastes, manners, and forms of speech, as the norms against which we 
judge behavior to be good or bad. If one defies moral law, he is auto- 
matically penalized by public opinion, by being given a lower status 
as a member of society—that is, a member of less value to society. 

Finally, since administration is carried on by persons, the way is 
Opened for the use of personal power, of will, or of what, for short, we 
may term personality. Here, the taste, the understanding, the wishes, 
the prejudices, the likes and dislikes of the administrator can and do 
playa part in shaping decisions. It may be that these personal elements 
are modified by other forces—the law, public opinion, social norms, 
and facts—but they can find room for expression in administration, 
where action is so often open tO personal choice.” 


It is in the fourth source, the display of personal authority, that 
the astute supervisor can most effectively channel the legal and of- 
ficial powers of his authority. To the extent that his followers re- 
Spect the authority of his knowledge and personal ability rather 
than that of the law or his office, and in inverse ratio to his overt 


display of legal and positional authority, will rest the full measure 


of the supervisor's success Of failure as an authoritative leader. 


Supervision, a greatly extended supervision, is essential simply be- 
f America’s educational force it has a unique 
Part to play. It is a role which would still be essential if every teacher 
in every school were already a truly superior person, Saly then, it 
could bring its work to a tremendously increased fruition. 


Cause in the organization O. 


heresis great need for a more friendly recognition of the dy- 
namic leadership that professional supervisors and principals can 
give to the instructional program. Co-operation 1s a principle that 
Works both ways. Studies of contemporary supervisory projects, 
both group and individual, show that teachers as a whole welcome 
the constructive leadership of supervisors. T! hese studies also reveal 
Numerous cases of teachers who refuse to co-operate, jealous co- 


8 Ibid., p. 2 ted by permission. 
: steele ye ar and Curriculum Development, Leadership Through 


Supervision, Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1946, p. 122. 
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democratic supervision. It does not, however, seem wise to sub- 
merge the place of guiding leadership to the extent that it is done 
in the following statement by Campbell: 


Is the concept of “the leader” still useful? The answer to this ques- 
tion is an unequivocal negative. In a free society the leader, as such, 
does not exist because leadership is diffused among all and is a char- 
acteristic of the citizen in action. Leadership is a mobile characteristic 
which flits from person to person according to the demands of the 
Situation,’ 


A more positive concept of group leadership is found in Stogdill’s 


definition of it: 


Leadership may be considered as the process (act) of influencing 
the activities of an organized group in its effort toward goal setting and 


achievement."® 


Tt may well be questioned how far any type of group action will 
Succeed without the stimulating guidance of a competent leader. 
The chief thought of Campbell is that leadership should be dif- 
fused rather than concentrated in the hands of a single leader. To 


quote him again: 


What is needed today is volume in leadership—not a thousand 
leaders but hundreds of thousands of persons engaging in leadership 
Of some kind, This should not be construed to mean that there is a 
dichotomy between individual activities and co-operative endeavors. 
The two go hand in hand. . - - It is each person working, contribue 
ing, and sharing with others that exemplifies democracy in action.“ 
all of the functions of leading, 


Under pure group processing, fu 
Planning, deciding, and evaluating go on within the group mem- 


bership and there is no immediate place for authoritative or posi- 
2 


Clyde C. Campbell, ed. Practical Applications of Democratic Administration, 


New York, H: 1952, p. 33. 
, Harper & Brothers, 1224, y 
E "8 Ralph M. Stogdill, “Leadership, Membership, 
ulletin, January, 1950. 
° Ibid., p. 20. 
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; jons 
tional leadership, Actually, there are few instructional ners 
that can be completely democratized and even these need an sift 
leader to insure a proper spread of leadership and nee te at 
without endangering the stability of the entire pee with 
fully essential to have a school’s official staff leaders R j 
the group of teachers as it is to have the teachers sharing p hat 
of the official leaders. It is a sheer flight of fancy to nE iai 
a curriculum change, for example, could or should succeed ie com 
the support of official status leaders. If official leaders lack pa con 
petencies of functional group leaders, they must be trained apt 
petent new official leaders employed before any effective ae 10 
tion can go on. So, too, the group members must be sre funt 
understand and respect the legal status, responsibilities, an ely © 
tions of official leadership before they can contribute effectiv + CO" 
administrative leadership. Lack of understanding, respect, nA > 
operation on either side is fatal to the permanent improve. rejal 
instructional conditions through group action. A passive © pe 
leader in today’s schools is a theoretical absurdity. Under this 
dition, as Smith, Stanley, and Shores state: 


+ fot fA” 
The school system then drifts into a sort of laissez faire oe d 
tion, lacking any common direction and any sense of group bent jf it 
achievement. In either case, curriculum change will be unlikely 
Occurs, it is apt to be fleeting in tenure.” 


d 
ede 
Instead of completely diffused leadership, what is a mate 
is a balanced leadership in which the ability of the leader a aod 
is reinforced by the leadership abilities of the group mem = cad all 
kept at the highest level of group sensitivity and ee de 
times. The leader in general charge will need to know at be 
velop joint responsibility on the part of members, how to $ cob” 
decision making with the group, how to bring about grouP rie? 


i ; itable o portu” i 
Siveness, how to organize the group so that suita P 


20 Smith, Stanley, and Shores, op. cit., pp. 650-661. 
*1 Ibid., p. 659 sp 
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for member-leadership will arise, how to keep the group action 
“on the ball,” how to help the group use the contributions of the 
tecorder, the observer, and various committee reports, and in gen- 
eral, how to help the group improve their operation to accomplish 
the 8roup objectives. To do this he should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods of group action. It is the gen- 
eral impression of group-action analysts that the chief causes of the 
failure of unsuccessful group projects are poor planning and in- 
competent leadership. This is especially true of workshop and 
Community-school projects. The supervisory efforts of individual 
and group leaders should be co-ordinated so as to reinforce each 
Other. The most thoughtful advocates of group dynamics reserve a 
distinct place for outside efforts with individuals as such. The quo- 
tations which follow are indicative of this concern for individual 


leadershi p: 


We do not intend to imply that we believe that group study and 
action is a panacea. Group study is not a substitute for individual child 


Study—the two supplement each other.” 


What happens in the school is determined b ones boys and girls 
Need individually and in groups, now and tomorrow.” 


There are numerous situations in which the spread of leadership 
is less important than the display of co-operative followership. In 
SOme group situations, such as a leader directing an orchestra, a 
teacher giving a group test, or a supervisor demonstrating the use 
Of visual aids, the place of the leader is practically dominant. The 
Vast majority of group enterprises come somewhere between the 
two extremes of complete group control and complete leadership 
Control, How far either way this should go depends, too, upon 
Whether the chief objective of the group project is curriculum de- 
Yelopment or the improvement of human relations. The more the 


* Ruth Cunningham: Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls, New 
York, Bureau of Publications; Teachers College, 1952, ps 9: st 
2 One of the published beliefs of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


velopment, 
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chief interest centers in human relations, the greater will be thé 
need for widespread group leadership. In a similar way, the more 
mature, regardless of age, a group may be in group understanding 
and experience, the less need there will be for directive leadersh’P 4 
Many constructive supervisory projects, particularly those which e 
volve experienced teachers, move along best with little or no a 
thoritative leadership. In the classroom, it is more essential that der- 
teacher maintain a role, however considerate, of guiding lea! 
ship. sA 
From the point of view of active leadership, two notably imP 
tant contributions develop out of group process methods: jon 
1. The latent leadership of members becomes an essential addit 
to the total supply of functional leadership. Fe 
2. New leaders are discovered and given an initial start tow 3 
leadership career. They constitute a reservoir to draw UP 
when status leaders are needed. a 
Official leaders are not barred from pure democratic group pi 
essing but they must serve according to the basic theory of shara 
authority and responsibility. Such leaders are known as status © t 
ers. According to Smith, Stanley, and Shores, a status leader ™ 
have the following competencies in order to fill the role of a 
tional group leader. 


Competencies needed in working in face-to-face situations: com” 

1. Skills in handling group processes; e.g. dealing with BrOUP giog 
flicts, identifying group needs, identifying points of view, 8 ic of 
group planning, establishing action-goals, following the 108 
discussion. jew” 

2. Skills in presenting reports, representing opposing points o 
explaining difficult points, and the like. ses: 

3. Skills in helping others learn the techniques of group proces 


Competencies required by the processes of fact-finding: ples 

1. Skills in making surveys to ascertain facts about school pt° av 
constructing and administering questionnaires and othet 
instruments, tabulating and interpreting responses. 
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2. Skills in making surveys of various aspects of the community to 
ascertain the power fields conditioning the schools, and to find facts 
about any educational problem involving aspects of the total com- 
munity—constructing and administering questionnaires and other 
Survey instruments, tabulating responses, interpreting findings. 

3. Skills in helping laymen and teachers learn how to conduct school- 


community surveys. 


Competencies required by the processes of mass communication: 

l. Skills in preparing informational reports and releasing them to the 
community through the press and radio. pe 

2. Skills in assessing the effects of mass communication. — 

3. Skills in helping teachers and laymen to learn the skills of mass 


communication. 


Competencies needed in the job of selecting individuals to do particu- 


lar tasks: cece 
l. Skills in identifying and keeping records of the activities and 


achievements of school and community personnel. de 
2. Skills in judging the interests and capabilities of individuals on the 


= eee : SA 
basis of data bearing on their activities and achievements. 


Possibly the most significant single aspect of gr mp leadership is 
that it provides an ideal training field in the essentials of demo- 
cratic followership and co-operation as well as those of leadership. 

nder this concept, the classroom and the teachers’ meeting be- 
Come centers of democratic practices and microcosms of democracy 
Marked by wholesome human relations. © In this sense, there is 
Considerable justification, as some writers have done, in calling this 
type of leadership democratic leadership; but, on the whole this is 
not a full conc eption of democratic leadership. Community-elected 
Schoo] boards, together with the school’s official professional lead- 
Cts, so lon g as they maintain respect and concern for individuality, 
are equally typical of American democracy and as deservingly 


p. 660-661. 
d by Van Til in the opening chapter of 
-16. 


a Smith, Stanley, and Shores, 0$: cit, p. 
L his point of view is ably demonstrate 
Cadership Through Supervision, op- city pp. 1 
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worthy of being called “democratic.” What is most needed A 
type of unified leadership that makes the most of all kinds of 
mocratizing practices. 


UNIFIED LEADERSHIP 


. . . g ent 
The type of unified leadership called for in the final state™ ive 
e construct", 


of the preceding section brings together all of th pi- 
forces of supervisory leadership within the total school statt- akes 
fied leadership is possible to the school administration which r 
advantage of the best features respectively of authoritative, 19 1 A 
ual, and group supervision. It looks at the ultimate good , t 
pils, teachers, and community as a unified objective, and j 
total problem of instructional improvement without bias of aet 
for any single school of thought. Unified leadership is charac 
ized by two chief administrative functions: (1) the co-ordinet 0" 
of aims and activities, and (2) the integration of the tot i ope 
gram. The second function, integration, usually grows our 
first, co-ordination, but each function has distinctive feature ate” 
A leader, especially an official, continuous leader, isina a 
gic position to see the total instructional situation with its ya 
fold activities and multiple resources for improvement as "eii 
its course of development over a period of years. Supervisors roth? 
a unique position to make a major contribution by putting tog qH 
and co-ordinating the various sources of teaching competen Y a 
supervisor is largely responsible for the organization of a pP? yo 
which will provide conditions favorable to the personal an’ pe i 
fessional growth of teachers. Such a program provides i see 
with varied experiences in group living and action. It po T o 
ible groupings of teachers and children of different schoo osc 
grade levels opportunity to work together on common } ie 
and problems. “The supervisor is responsible for develop in tt 
the total school personnel long-term goals and specific a a 
toward which the program is directed. He has the oppor? ab 


š á ralk 
coordinate the work of teachers in all phases of the pros 
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to encourage their participation through showing respect for each 
member's contribution and commending his efforts.”*° 

The second chief characteristic of unified leadership is that it 
looks to the integration of all the forces of the total educational 
program which bear on the improvement of instruction. Under 
this concept, modern supervision goes far beyond the classroom 
and attempts to direct all of the educational influences that bear 
upon teachers and students regardless of where those influences 
may be found.” The evaluation of leadership involves more than 
the appraisal of student and teacher performance.” It considers the 
administrator, the school plant, instructional materials, school pa- 
trons, the board of education, the state department of education, 
eachers themselves, and especially 
the community in which supervision operates. All of these contrib- 
ute or detract in some way from the successful development of 
school children, and, in order for the schools to achieve maximum 
results, all of them must come under the integrating oversight of a 
leadership which pools and channels the combined forces into an 
undivided stream of maximum effort. This service we call unified 


leadership, 


No better statement of the characteristics of unified leadership 
has been made than the following summary taken from In-Service 
Education of Elementary Teachers: 
ntribute to the growth and development of 
he quality of living in the community. 


ds of the total school. 
with broadly defined goals. 


the surrounding colleges, the t 


l. Ultimately it must cO 

boys and girls and tot 
2. It emerges from the nee 
3. It is based upon long-term plans 


4. It is a democratic enterprise. 
as i k ice Education of Elementary Teach- 
The T Workshop, In-Service y Teach 
ers, Nashville, ES Peabody College for Teachers, 1945, p. 77. The total 

-Page report contains materials of exceptional value to the field of supervision. 

* Chester T. McNerney, Educational Supervision, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
©mpany, 1 ‘ , , 

28 Se toe cole the broad array of activities involved in the work of a good 
clementary-school principal, admirably summarized by James B. Enocks, “Ele- 
mentary-School Administrators Evaluate Themselves, The Elementary School Jour- 

al, September, 1950, pp. 15-21- 


C 
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5. It is realistic and practical. 
6. It maintains balance. «al comi 
3 : a 
7. It contributes to well-rounded scholarship, to prof = ervice 
ns 


petence, and to the social understanding of all teachers 1 
8. It develops in teachers an awareness of the values in resourc 
their own obligation with respect to resource education. — 
9. It coordinates the efforts of many individuals and agencies. 
10. It discovers and develops leaders. ; 
11. It discovers, develops, and uses teachers with special tale 
12. It promotes professional advancement. 
13. It works toward the security of teachers. noi 
14. It is continuous and provides for continuous evaluation 
light of its purposes.” 


es an 


nts. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Practices and Techniques of Leadership 
fT 


p 
The purpose of the preceding chapter was to clarify the ae 
ing of leadership as one of ten guiding principles to be used “nas 

planning and operation of instructional supervision. The a 
was placed primarily upon the theory of leadership. The p" diog 
chapter attempts to strengthen the use of leadership as @ ge ues 
principle by exploring the specific kinds of knowledge, techniq oe 
and administrative provisions that contribute favorably tO epee 
visory leadership. The treatments of techniques in this ae are 
up desirable channels of self-improvement for all persons W evel 
professionally interested in supervision. They do not, how eal 
supplant the need for added technical courses and internshiP 
the professional training of supervisors. adi cared 

The general procedure for accomplishing the purpose 19 cadet 
in the preceding paragraph will be first, to list a number 2 itet” 
ship procedures which have been described favorably in srt es 
ture of supervision and also rated as superior by competent : ea! 
and second, to discuss several of the procedures in sufficien f pece? 
to indicate their technical feasibility. The treatments will A c usio’ 
sity be brief, but further study will be encouraged by the 19 
of related bibliographies. ; Jerat” 

The chief source of the items selected for special const ng s“ 
is the Ayer-Peckham Check List for Planning and Appr” 

76 
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bervision' which classifies 291 Supervisory practices under the ten 
guiding principles that form the basis of this book. The Ayer- 
Peckham Check List includes 35 items that are specially related to 
the principle of leadership, ranging from Help teachers provide 
for individual differences in pupils, a duty which was rated to be of 
major importance by 89 per cent of the 177 judges, down to Stim- 
ulate wise selection of officers and committees of teachers’ organi- 
zations, which was rated to be of major importance by 22 per cent 
of the same group of judges. The total group of judges who evalu- 
ated these items included 39 nationally known authorities, 43 pro- 
fessional supervisors, 53 principals and superintendents, and 43 
teachers from various parts of the United States. In the selection of 
35 items that are closely related to the principle of leadership, 
there is no intention to imply that supervisory leadership is limited 
to these particular items. On the contrary, leadership is an impor- 
tant factor in carrying on most of the many supervisory activities 
listed in the Ayer-Peckham Check List, but leadership is especially 
Essential to the supervisory practices classified under it in the Check 
List, Many of the items, moreover, listed under the principle of 
leadership are closely related to other guiding principles, such, for 
Example, as co-operation, planning, and evaluation, but our special 
Concern here is their intimate relation to the principle of leader- 
ship. 
Sixteen of the 35 items in the Ayer-Peckham Check List listed 
under the principle of leadership were rated by at least one-half of 
the judges as being of major importance. The median ratings of all 
Of the remaining items were considerably above average impor- 
tance, but some of the less favored items were rated by a note- 
Worthy number of judges as of minor or no importance. The num- 
bers which follow each of the items indicate in order the percentage 
of judges who rated the item: (1) as of major importance; (2) as 


. "Fred C. Ayer and Dorothy R. Peckham, Check List for Planning and Abprais- 
ing Supervision, Resa, Tex., The Steck Company, 1948. 
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r z š “and (á ) as of 
of average importance; (3) as of minor importance; 4 
no importance, 


1P 
? LEADERSH 
SUPERVISORY PRACTICES RELATED TO THE PRINCIPLE OF LEA 

A supervisor should: 


1, 


2 


a s bes 
. Locate instructional problems and advise teachers as to 


- Arrange directed observa 


. Suggest professional reading for teachers. (44-40-12-4) 
. Train teachers to particip 


wG 
. Suggest how to im 


- Recommend library 


de. 
- Develop appropriate standards for the work of each gra 


5 r A A ews 
. Write and circulate well-organized bulletins and n 


aie . ces in 
Help teachers recognize and provide for individual differen 
pupils. (89-10-1-0) 


idance. (85 
Know the principles underlying leadership and guidance 
14-0-0) i 


e$ 
ocedut 
. Know the principles, common problems, and accepted pr 


of supervision. (86-9—4—1 ) t ways 


of solving them. (67-28-3-2) 


- Hold individual conferences with teachers, (69-24-5-2) 
- Hold group conferences with teachers. (64—31—4-1) d 
. Train teachers for participation in curriculum developmen" 


(61 
30-8-1) 


. Conduct workshops for teachers, (55-34-9-2) 
i Encourage teacher 


ME, 
n ‘of 
ra p jzat! 
participation in professional organ 


(54-34-10-2) 


a 
an 
tion and demonstration teaching 
47-1 1-1) 
f com” 


ws) 
“ee of 


s O 
ate as members and as leader 
mittees and Organizations. (45~38-12-5) 


ame š : 3 _A4— 
ive information concerning professional courses. (39 


‘ ition 
prove appearance and physical condit J 
classrooms. (36-47-15-2) 5 4 
books, supplies, and equipment. 


14-3) 


Se 
ef 
ach 

si s of te 
- Advise administrators upon assignment and transfer 


(40-40-9-11) (4 


5 ae 
28-13-12) Jett 


(30—46-21-3) 


19. 
20. 
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Direct teachers to summer school work. ( 27-52-15-6) 

Prepare bibliographies of materials for various subjects and proj- 

ects. (31-43-20-G) 

- Assist in school building plans. (31~45-15-9) 

. Suggest constructive programs for teachers’ organizations, (28- 
46-21-5) 

- Edit bulletins prepared by teacher groups. (2641-249) 

- Stimulate wise selection of officers and committees of teachers’ 

. Organizations, (22-53-13-12) : 

. Assist in making daily program schedules. (25-41-24-10) 


The Program of supervision should: 


aAanNNAU 


10, 


è Recognize teaching as the most important work of the school. 
(93-6-1-0) 7 k 
» Select qualified leaders for supervisory positions and projects, 


(84-13-1-2) 
. Recognize and promote professional leaders. (67-—24—7-2) 


» Make supervisor a technical advisor to all principals and teachers. 


(63-27-6-4) 


- Provide professional libraries and study facilities. (56-36-6-2) 
. Relieve supervisors of direct administrative duties. ( 56-33-74) 
. Provide for demonstration and work rooms. (51-40-8-1 ) 

- Hold principals responsible for utilizing the technical services of 


supervisors, (48-35-11-6) 


- Make the supervisory staff responsible for instructional policies, 


(48-28-17-7) l : : 
Finance attendance of supervisors at professional meetings. (43— 


37-13-7) 
It may be taken for granted that any of the foregoing practices 


is worthy of practical consideration. Both to understand the tech- 
nique and to appreciate the place of leadership as a guiding prin- 
ciple, it will be an excellent practice for students and prospective 
Supervisors to develop some of the above items more extensively 
by consulting current books on supervision and relevant references 
listed in the Education Digest, The Education Index, and the Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research, For this same purpose, three of 
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in the 
t viso. i enti V i ated 1 
he super 1S ry practices mentioned abo e will be tre: 


. con- 
pages of this chapter to follow; namely, (1) holding me pe 
ferences with teachers, (2) training teachers to nie si t 
riculum development, and (3) conducting workshops for tea 


HOLDING GROUP CONFERENCES WITH TEACHERS 


cog 

Holding group conferences with teachers has long apo! 
nized as one of the most important means of ee pur 
tion. The commonest type of group conference for super ner type 
poses is the conventional teachers’ meeting, and it is wit Mi knowl 
of conference that this section is particularly concerned. in 00 
edge of the techniques of leadership is an important oe define 
type of group conference (Good’s Dictionary of Education j wit 
nineteen varieties), but it is especially needed in connect onfe 
the frequently scheduled local school or single building par 
ences in which a principal, supervisor, or departmental cha as 00 
acts as leader and a group of classroom teachers Coe etl 
tive participants. Having in mind that many additional re oath of 
will be made to the techniques of group leadership in the oe 4 d 
this book, the present section will be limited to specifying ¢ a of 
ing purposes of teachers’ meetings, and to making a nu™ 
general suggestions for carrying on teachers’ meetings. 


PURPOSES OF TEACHERS’ MEETINGS ral 


5 ne 

The conventional teachers’ meeting has been a leading of way? 
device in the Supervision of instruction, although not ariel 
wisely used. Teachers’ meetings are scheduled for a rt ness 
of purposes, and it is not an uncommon complaint that re no i 
meetings are held according to schedule even when an t ach 
gitimate purpose. Probably the most common cause of ri up”, 
ers’ meetings is the lack of a significant, well-understoo ns ect 
for the meeting. There are three chief types of teachers per 
which determine the selection and screening of purpose” pee 
are: (1) meetings for routine administrative purposes, 
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ings for social purposes, and (3) meetings that deal with the im- 
provement of instruction. The purposes of these meetings overlap 
to some extent, but if we confine ourselves to the improvement of 
instruction, the twelve purposes listed below have much favorable 
testimony to indicate that they are desirable objectives for teachers’ 
meetings, For practical use in any given school System, the list 
should be screened with the idea of selecting the purposes that are 
Most suitable to the local school environment and to the ability of 
the supervisor to direct. ; 

l. To reach an agreement as to the philosophy that governs the 
§roup’s goals. Whether it be the total instructional program, a sin- 
gle school unit, or a given grade level, a common philosophy isan 
essenti <imum group progress. 

AT peapa aea of a entire educational staff. In addi- 
tion to a common understanding of the basic principles of educa- 
tion which govern the general instructional program, it j an 
to understand and appreciate the contributions made J other 
teachers to the total program. Teachers should know in w. K ways 
their services best contribute to the needs of other teachers, E 
Ments, or school levels and how they may best utilize the work o; 
Others in improving their own contributions. PUPAS PN 

3. To improve old practices. Supervisors s = e igl y sis 
cerned about improving the conventional teaching practices ses! 
require most of the teachers’ time. This can be done teachers 
Meetings by having teachers raise problems os group Pen 
by the supervisor reporting on special ways for ringing pin im- 
Provement, and by staging demonstrations of superior teac ing. 

4. To discover problems for special study. Teachers are in the 
best Position to reveal the problems that are of greatest promise 
for Supervisory co-operative action. A frank request from the su- 
Pervisor for teachers to aid in the solution of problems which con- 
front the supervisor’s own work isa good way to get the aid de- 
sired and to develop friendly relations between the teachers and 


the supervisor. 
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5. To carry on special projects for the improvement of instruit- 
tion. This is probably the most fertile objective of teachers’ meer 
ings and should be assigned the greatest amount of time. 

6. To plan the integration of newly adopted practices in 
standard program, Many proposed improvements fail because Q 
poor preliminary planning. The teachers’ meeting is an ideal plac? 
for planning the installation of new procedures because the 
ers themselves can indicate best what measures need to be 
and at the same time profit from the total group discussion © 
new measures. A 

7. To explore the value of standard supervisory activities a 
administrative policies. There is no better place to criticize 100° os 
used supervisory activities and administrative provisions than ' 
the teachers’ meeting. Such a frank criticism will serve to impr? e 
the effectiveness of the supervisory activities and administr?" ; 
provisions and will also tend to do away with the misunders@ 


. . e 
ings that frequently cause friction between teachers and sup 
visors. 


to the 


reach 


take 
f the 


r 


i tic? 
8. To study community-school relations. The increased P" Ai 


in many public schools to utilize the community environment” y 
source of curriculum material and to make other profitable . of 
munity contacts (see chaps. 13 and 14) makes this problem any s5 
peculiar interest and value for discussion and action in t4 7 
meetings. pd 
9. To develop morale, Nothing develops individual oci 
teacher morale more than the increased fellowship, mutual eP 
appreciation of other points of view, and confidence that g" AF jp” 
of Successful co-operative teachers’ meetings. Morale may = 
tangible, but it is a priceless objective to be seriously strived ee 
10. To discover and utilize Special talent. The discover) of 
utilization of the special abilities of group members is 4 sou p 
strength for any purpose of group action, but it goes furthef ci 
this. Successful participation in teachers’ ‘esting carries ° : 
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improvement of teacher-pupil meetings and in many cases to valu- 
able services in other parts of the educational program. 

11. To exemplify good group action. By demonstrating the ef- 
fectiveness with which a competent leader can carry on the better 
methods of group action, a supervisor can increase the competence 
of teachers as leaders of classroom group activities and Projects, 
Concerning the need for such help, Miel states: 


One of our great needs in education, as we have begun to shift 
from authoritarian‘to democratic practice, has been to see clearly what 
teachers do in their new role. Because ideas of democratic leadershi 
are still in the process of being clarified, it is understandable that 
teachers have often been uncertain at what points they should exert 
active leadership and at what points they should be less directive.? 


12. To inspire teachers’ professional enthusiasm. Analysis of 
the ideals and patterns of good teaching and participation in their 
improvement in a series of teachers’ meetings increase the teacher's 
Tespect for teaching as a profession and his determination to im- 
Prove his effectiveness as a teacher and as a contributor to profes- 


Stonal education. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


The twelve purposes for teachers’ meetings listed in the pre- 
Vious section do not constitute all of the desirable reasons for 
Scheduling teachers’ meetings,’ but they are indicative of the broad 
Scope of constructive activity inherent in teachers’ meetings. It is 
Obvious that teachers’ meetings held for any of the special purposes 
indicated above will require careful preliminary planning on the 
Part of the supervisory leader in charge. Much of the planning for 
the continuing project should be done co-operatively in the teach- 
li * Alice Miel, Cooperative Procedures in Learning, New York, Bureau of Pub- 
i deachersiColleges Le Improving Instruction Through 


3 See Th iges and Joseph Justman, 
Supervision, New ek te Macmillan Company, 1952, pp. 433-435, for a list of 


s h 2 . : 
eventy special topics for teachers’ meetings. 
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ers’ meetings, but the entire project and its probable course of x 
velopment should be outlined, and the best means for its successtt 
progress carefully planned in advance by the supervisory yesh 
(See chaps. 13 and 14 on planning.) ich 
Group meetings of teachers should be closely articulated Ka E 
individual conferences. Some of them should grow out of indiv! 
ual conferences, and most of them will need to be followed uP h 
conferences with the individual teachers who are carrying an 
decisions of the group conference. In addition, supervisors sho e- 
confer frequently with individual members of the group to 
velop ways to expedite the group action effectively. The likin 
most teachers have to do their own work in their own ways $ 0° 
not be discouraged, but in the interests of the school’s toral í in 
gram it is equally important that they recognize and play 4 po 
the broader goals of group action. T: 
The various studies of the conduct of teachers’ meetings a 
that too much time is wasted getting started, making adm pe 
tive announcements, developing the initial stages of the pe” 
which should have been worked out previously, wandering ‘ ad 
from the subject at hand, ineffective participation by mem oe this 
lack of understanding of the purposes of the meeting. l Sioa 
may be avoided by planning far ahead, sending out a prelim di 
Prospectus of the aims and procedures of the meeting, having "out 
vidual teachers prepare for active participation, and getting 
summary and evaluative reports of each meeting. so. 
The effectiveness of group work is greatly stimulated HY pts at 
form of “sociability” activity, such as serving light refresh e ch? 
the beginning of the teachers’ meeting, a short coffee per aS 
middle of the meeting, an evening meeting beginning we od” 
operatively planned dinner, or an occasional picnic, party» OF jes 
gathering where no reference is made to professional a sov? 


Cordial social relations carry over effectively to profession® A 
projects. . m & 
r A s reo? 
Teachers will profit occasionally by listening to a0 add 
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ther professional or broadly cultural, by outside speakers who are 
known to have a constructive message to deliver, but the great ma- 
jority of teachers’ meetings should be held strictly to projects that 
Promote the professional improvement of the school program. In 
any case, when outside speakers or consultants are brought in, they 
should be advised as to the purpose of the meeting and the type of 
contribution that they are expected to make. 

It is a good practice to break up teachers’ meetings into smaller 
8toups for part of the total period to consider special aspects of the 
problem. When continuing committees are appointed, care should 
be exercised to see that competent leaders are in charge, that the 
members desire to work on the committee, and that the total mem- 
bership creates a compatible group. 

The time, length, and place of teachers’ meetings should vary 
according to the purpose of the meeting and the distances teachers 
Must go to attend. The teachers involved should have a voice in 
determining the schedule. Two-thirds of the judges in the Ayer- 
Peckham Check List rated the holding of teachers’ meetings only 
on an on-call basis to be of little or no value. Local meetings are 
Usually preferred on Tuesday or Wednesday during the school day, 


Or shortly afterward. Monday and Friday meetings are the least ap- 


Proved by teachers. Saturday morning conferences have proved to 


be effective and satisfactory to teachers if not held too frequently 
and known well in advance. It is believed that the best results come 
from meetin gs in which the attendance is wholly voluntary. The 
better the meeting, the more teachers will attend. 

According to Briggs and Justman, the results that may be rea- 
Sonably expected from teachers’ meetings are: 


l. An awareness by teachers of problems and of needs and a stimu- 
lated desire to learn how to solve the former and to satisfy the lat- 
ter. Teachers should get some immediate help, but, better still, they 
should get increased power to help themselves. 

2. Increased knowledge gained from others with common interests, 

3. Sympathetic appreciation publicly expressed by the supervisor, 
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4. Understanding of possibilities for unusual success along Dies a 
which one has peculiar gifts, and both encouragement and help 
achieving it. ibu- 

5. A wider outlook, leading to better understanding of the Gi, 
tions that one’s work can make to the larger educational a 

6. Appreciation of dependence upon and obligations to ones oe f 
teachers in achieving the ends for which the school is m giae me 

7. An increased will to grow—and to keep on growing, with 8° 

knowledge of how that is possible. 

Better professional attitudes. 


9. A program of continuously improving education for th 


90 


4 
e childre™ 


TRAINING TEACHERS TO PARTICIPATE 
IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


: p ; : com 
There are few, if any, supervisory practices more in need of co” 


petent leadership than that of training teachers to particip we 
curriculum development. Using the term training in its best ™ vita 
ing of helping, there is practically universal approval of the icv” 
significance of this type of supervisory activity. Whether ss tog 
lum improvement stresses, as it did for so many years, the cane 2 of 
tion of courses of study, resource materials, or some other yP of 
printed aid, or places its chief emphasis, as it currently does, ve 
direct changes in teachers, it is a widely demonstrated fact me ew 
teacher is a key factor in curriculum building.” During the es af 
decades, the teacher's status has changed from that of a crafts fe) 
who follows the blueprints of a fixed course of study tO He re 
creative. artist who designs the day-by-day curriculum whic g the 
vails in the classroom. In this the teacher needs and deserve 
most competent help. 


š Jum m 
In consequence, the supervisor’s role with respect to curricu o pe 
Fd are i jon 
provement takes on added significance. The distinctive functio 


4 Ibid., pp. 442-44 mae 
5 Banas 3. Quoted by permission. 


Hall, 1951. A 
vital place of t 


“ce? 
cic 

peer ope 
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pears, The Teacher and Curriculum Planning, New Yor esni08 

practical discussion which treats a series of principles sabi 

he teacher as well as the need for administrative leader: 
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educational leader is to provide guidance, encouragement and rich op- 
portunities for the in-service development of teachers, Indeed, the good 
supervisor today does not serve as an official charged with standardiz- 
ing the program and methods of teaching. Instead, he is a resource 
person, coordinator, service agent and consultant. He uses his com- 
petence in such manner that his professional colleagues, the teachers, 
may provide children in the everyday experiences of school life with 


Satisfying and effective learning opportunities. 


In the current interpretation of the curriculum as including all 
of the experiences which come under the guidance of the school, 
there is practically no limit to a teacher’s participation in curricu- 
lum development, but the primary concern of a teacher is the im- 
provement of the curriculum within his own classroom. By asso- 
ciation with other teachers in co-operative projects of common 
Concern, a modern teacher should expect to contribute to curricu- 
lum improvement of specific local problems on a city-wide basis 
and, if able and willing, to contribute to the total school curricu- 
lum on a local, county, or state-wide level. By whatever title he 
may hold, it is the supervisor's privilege and duty to render effec- 
tive aid in this fundamental activity. ; 

Effective leadership in curriculum development involves all 
types of leadership: authoritative, individual, group, democratic, 
Creative, and unified. Curriculum development involves pupil lead- 
ership, teacher leadership, supervisory leadership, administrative 
leadership, lay leadership, and leadership at state and national lev- 
elstNorother aspect of education has had so many local, state, and 
National agencies and organizations highly concerned with its im- 
Provement; no other one has had so large an array of theoretical 
and practical literature devoted to it. There is a multitude of books, 
but no one best book, dealing with the curriculum. Some familiar- 
ity with the total array of curriculum literature’ is an essential for 


Curriculum Development, Action for Cur- 


SA. re aes and 
Ssociation for Supervision 5 s SA 

F D.C., National Education Association, 1951 
, 


Ticulum Improvement, Washington, 


P. 164, F 
T Out of many books of genuine merit, the following books are recommended 
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: : N , echip in action 
supervisory leadership. A satisfactory view of leadership 1n 4 


. . Jose 0 
may be gained by consulting the references listed at the ¢ 
this chapter. ment, 


idi rai i iculum develop 
In guiding teachers to participate in curricu m 


it would be a serious mistake to overlook the effective metho yen 
in-service training which have prevailed in the past, and ha 
worse to make a change in the wrong direction merely e” 
some proposed change is receiving transient mpe to the 
changes in curriculum practice should be geared first of al 
local community environment and to the needs and abilities Ý ‘ 
local teaching staff. On the other hand, a careful scrutiny eve 
rent trends in curriculum development is almost certain to ! such 
desirable changes and superior ways of bringing about 
changes. Several promising trends in curriculum supervisto® 
brief description at this point. ‘ip of 
1. Recognition of the principal as the director of instruct? ym 
the local school and the local school as the center of toe al 
development. This plan is best adapted to schools, usually 19 £ ti 
cities, which have a strong, well-trained principal in charg®: o dë 
then the principal’s responsibility, aided by his teaching staff, © 5 
termine by a preliminary study the need for and the best ve als 
in-service improvement of the teaching staff. Thus, the puo re 
together with his teaching staff, studies community needs “_ of 
sources, evaluates the classroom program in terms and rest oo! 
classroom activities, watches pupil behavior in and out of ee de 
examines test results, and reviews the latest research in chi 


merit 


oft 
jio! 

unda! is 
(1) John K. Norton and Margaret A. Norton, a syai 


Boston, Ginn & Company, 1936, to get a practical oh po 
t sound practices at the elementary-school level nard Abr 
vailed to 1935 and which are still of significant value; (2) J- Paul Te ny? Iesi 
veloping the Secondary School Curriculum, New York, Rinehart & Compr for 
to get a comprehensive view of the total sweep of the historical and se a ad? 
philosophies, and methods which are involved in developing a satisfactory 5 _ Ha Tui 
school curriculum; and (3) B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley» 41 Book Cries 
Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum Building, Yonkers, N.Y., World in OP 
pany, 1950, to get a forward-looking view of curriculum improveme? 
and practices now being developed in American schools. 


for the purposes stated: 
of Curriculum Building, 
of research findings and 
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velopment, human relations, and teaching methods. On the basis 
of their findings, the principal and his staff plan a curriculum im- 
provement program room by room, together with an in-service 
training program related to the progressive improvements in 
mind. The principal is chiefly responsible for bringing in outside 
resources in the way of books, and consultants, and for arranging 
group meetings, intervisitation, Or whatever special improvement 
devices seem most expedient. 

2. Recognition of teachers as a chief source of leadership in 
curriculum development. This trend has manifested itself in nu- 
merous ways, such as, assigning a teacher full responsibility for her 
classroom program; limiting supervision to on-call requests by the 
teachers themselves; using teachers rather than principals or super- 
Visors as leaders; planning of all staff and professional meetings by 
teachers; teacher's sharing heavily in supervisory and administra- 
tive councils; and teachers electing the school building representa- 


tives on all general school committees. The theory of teacher 
y aspect of curriculum devel- 


k of time or ability on the 
rt supervisory leadership. 
d in some cities by pro- 


control or leadership extends to ever 
Opment and is limited only by the lac 
part of teachers and the need for expe 


Teacher leadership is greatly augmente ; 
viding free periods in the teacher’s regular schedule; by employing 


teachers before or after the regular nine-month session; or, if the 
Present teaching staff is not sufficiently capable, by employing new 
teachers with the needed special talents. , : 

The theory of teacher leadership works out into various types of 
Organization of which the teacher council is possibly the most ef- 
fective. Such a council formed of teacher representatives may limit 
itself to certain liaison, co-ordinating, advisory, or reaction contacts 
with the administrative authorities, or may step out authoritatively 
into all matters of curticulum and other school responsibilities, 
Some councils add pupil, lay, and administrative representatives to 
the membership, but the responsibility for and the evaluation of 
the instructional program lies primarily in the hands of the teach- 
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ing staff. It seems certain that teacher councils have important 
functions in curriculum improvement, but it may well be doubted 
that they should exercise exclusive control. As a matter of fact, 9 
active operation the teacher council usually is, as it should be, 4 
constructive outlet of effective administrative leadership, " ather 
than a curb on administrative authority. "There is no substitute for 
administrative leadership in curriculum development.”” 

3. The organization of local school workshops with special en? 
phasis on local problems. The problem or projects to be worke? 
upon are selected in advance by representative planning commn 
tees in agreement with the workshop participants. The local wot í 
shop is usually most concerned with classroom or local school cut 
riculum problems, but they may undertake anything agreed upos 
from the employment of janitors to the installation of new recor 
systems. The study of pupil progress and reporting systems is 
common workshop project. As the workshop is the topic for id 
cussion in the next section of this chapter, no more will be s 
concerning it at this point. al 

4, Selective provision of supervisory leaders, Enough spe 
Supervisors, co-ordinators, consultants, and special service leat e 
are employed so that teachers may have many face-to-face relation’ 
with expert guidance rather than have to depend upon printe 
letins, courses of study, and other directive aids. The empbÞa$ 
placed upon direct rather than indirect leadership. This move™ ¥ 
is something of a return to the former plan of authoritative sup? 
vision but the Supervisor is regarded as a status leader of the nd 
worker type. The values of expert leadership are fully realize “i 
utilized, but the democratic principles of co-operation and ori 
erateness (see chapters to follow) are equally respected. A va 
with the primary goal of training teachers to participate in cust! K 
lum development, the added goal of improving the teache" aT 
sonal and professional status is held to be equally important jor 
fact, curriculum development is taken more as a means of 

8 Spears, op. cit., p. 93, 


js I5 


| 
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Service training and administration of teacher personnel, than as 
an end in itself. 

Under this concept, individual teachers are Encouraged to ex- 
periment with curriculum improvement as a means of personal 
8towth. Emphasis is placed upon the teacher’s strong rather than 
weak points. A premium is placed upon creative endeavor. This is 
a particularly good device in small school systems where there are 
fewer common problems. In this case, the superintendent of 
Schools takes the responsibility for seeing that there is an ample 
Supply of expert personal leadership, by utilizing whatever leader- 
ship is available within the system and bringing in from the out- 
Side such county, state, and college consultants, supervisors, and 
Special service agents as may be available. When the selective plan 
is tried in larger cities, a curriculum director, with the authority 
and perhaps the title of an assistant superintendent, assumes the 
responsibility for the maintenance of an ample supply of personal 
leadership, which either will be found within the local staff or will 
be specially employed to fit the needs of the school systems as a 
whole. Thus the goals of personal administration and curriculum 
development are unified under a common leadership. 


In any school system there should be a single head with responsi- 
bility for all phases of curriculum and instruction. This officer may 
be an assistant superintendent, a director, or a general supervisor. 

ere is} an increased emphasis on the team approach in serving indi- 
Vidual schools. Instead of individual members of the central staff 
Operating on an independent basis, the various specialists pool their 
Tesources and work as a professional team with the school staff in 
Studying pupils and the community, and in planning long-range cur- 
"Culum improvement.” 


Since the total field of curriculum improvement has been little 
More than scratched in the preceding discussion, other aspects of 
Cutriculum development will be treated in later chapters. Addi- 


.. American Association of School Administrators, The American School Super- 
#ntendency, Washington, D.C., National Education Association, 1952, p. 209. 
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upon the way in which it is administered than upon its peculiar 
technique. 

The workshop is a familiar curriculum development device but 
has something of a new look when under local rather than college 
or university control. The general reputation of the workshop has 
suffered some from what its more loyal supporters call “spurious 
imitations.” The workshop by its very nature is a peculiarly flex- 
ible training device, but it has certain basic characteristics which 
condition its unique operation. Diederick.and Van Til, following 
up Ralph Tyler’s beginning workshop in 1936, are responsible for 
a 32-page pamphlet” which delineates the standard principles and 
Practices of the widespread college workshop. They state that: 

In a Workshop there are usually groups working on various types of 
Core courses, on guidance problems, on evaluation, on units in the 
Major subject fields, and on such problems as the use of radio and 
movies in education, or the use of community resources. One or more 
staff members are assigned to each of these groups. Time is set aside 
for individual conferences with staff members, for work in the arts 
and crafts, for trips into the community, for general meetings, for 
Staff meetings, and for recreation. 


According to Diederick and Van Til, the essential characteris- 


tics of a workshop are: 


1. The activity of a Workshop is based upon the problems, needs and 


interests of the participants. 
2. Each participant is expected to 


group project. . PE 
3. A Workshop must exemplify the principles of democracy. 
4. In general, a Workshop does not evaluate its members. The mem- 


bers evaluate the Workshop- 

More than one-half of the Diederick-Van Til pamphlet is de- 
derations for leadership, dealing with such 
ty resources, library resources, the 


do something about his problem or 


voted to practical consi s 
topics as preplanning, communt 

12 Paul B. Diederick and William Van Til, The Workshop, Danville, Ill., Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, 1945- 
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ibility, providing 

demonstration class, art experience, staff i p 
consultants, and the general conduct of a wr e m — the 

A special variety of the University works Š m sponsored by 
“school team” workshop.” Such a n e dlam plen 
Wayne University in a six-week summer-schoo osed of careful 4 
ning program. The workshop groups were a sa d that “thre 
selected schoo] teams. Subsequent evaluation indi changes! (a) 
conditions must prevail to insure success in progr vai nints of view 
the school team should be representative of variou jmmunicatio? 
and positions in the school staff; (b) onan a community 
should be maintained with the entire faculty and w 


fot 

ip 
ini ive leadersh 
representatives; (c) there should be administrative 
Co-operative planning, not line-and 
Kelley“ has 


ter 
te than One-half of his practical eet as" 
n 
How Can Staff Meetings Be Made Effective?” to the tech estio 
pects of conducting a workshop Among many specific sugg 
are the following eneral ones 
1. Use workshops as a procedure for Program change d ou -of 
2. Provide scholarships for a few staff members to atten 
town Workshops 

18 Action for Urriculum Improvement, op. cit, pp. 203-204. Harpe’ 

“Earl C. lley, The Workshop Way of anik New York, 
Brothers, 1951. 
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3. Have the persons who used the scholarships share their experiences 
with the total staff. 

4. Staff workshops with a combination of local and outside staff mem- 
bers. : 

5. Accept participants for workshops by app lication only. 

6. Provide for participation in the workshop by interested community 


members, ‘ 
7. Provide for constant evaluation of various phases of the work- 


shop. TE 
8. Bring participants into a responsible position in managing the 
workshop. 
9. Support the experimentat 


Finally, according to Taggart and Evans, workshops need care- 


ion that grows out of the workshop.” 


ful planning: 

g: 
elation to any workshop situation 
workshop, planning a thoroly co- 
that an adequate supply of 


_ Typical supervisory functions in r 
include defining the purposes of the 


Ordinated program of activities, seeing tha e 
Pertinent and worthwhile materials are available, channeling teachers 


into activities best suited to their tastes and capabilities, evaluating re- 
sults, and keeping accurate records to use in ae prepir 
Workshop experiences. Workshops have little value Era they rè t 
in tangible evidences of changed teacher behavior. is can T y ra 
Cur when careful planning has been done and when a sincere e ort id 
been made to meet those problems which seem most pressing to eac 
Participant, The role of the supervisor is seen here, not as an in- 
Structor, but as a coordinator, consultant, and guide. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Principle of Co-Operation 


All of the principles of supervision reinforce or fuse with each 
other at various points of application, but no other more gener- 
Ously than the principle of co-operation. By some writers, co-opera- 
tion is held to be practically synonymous with group action and 
democratic supervision. This all-inclusive idea of co-operation is 
Not without considerable justification when due consideration is 


given to the place and function of co-operation in such basic social 
recreation, schools, occupations, business, 


government, charity, war, and the 
hich make co-operation pos- 


Institutions as the family, 
religion, property, arts, science, 
Various forms of communication W 
sible. On the other hand, strict analysis of group action indicates 


that co-operation, despite its general importance, iS Gy Gos ae 
Several major factors, such as leadership, considerateness, and re- 
Spect for truth, that make up democratic action. The copious litera- 
ture on the place and function of co-operation in the field of in- 
Structional supervision reveals numerous misunderstandings and 
Serious problems as well as general praise and widespread atapi 
ance. Co-operation is beyond doubt a leading guiding principle, but 
tooa panacea for all of the ills of supervision. The chief pur- 
Pose of the present chapter is to indicate how the principle of co- 
Operation may best serve the cause of instructional supervision. 
As with so many concepts in education, the term co-operation 


1S subject to various interpretations. Even the spelling of the word 
97 
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Operative activity that characterize modern socia 
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Oond quarter of the twentieth century, it was generally believed that 
the standard subject-centered curriculum and the prevailing meth- 
Ods of instruction were in large degree eminently satisfactory. The 
Major problems of supervision were those of improving instruc- 
tion along known lines of superior teaching. The improvement of 
instruction under this concept was primarily a program of em- 
Ploying expert teachers (supervisors) to inspect and improve the 
teaching of poor and average teachers. The foregoing statement is 
Something of an oversimplification of the total supervisory situa- 
tion, but there is enough truth in it to explain why so little empha- 
sis was placed upon the co-operative part that teachers might play 
In planning and carrying out a supervisory programs It wes not 
that co-operation was unexpected from the teacher; it was simply 
assumed that teachers would recognize the authoritarian nature 
Of the supervisory situation and do their best to fit into the manda- 
‘ory program. As a matter of fact, that is what the great majority 
Of teachers did. The bulk of the evidence collected at that time’ 
indicates that the teachers were, in general, satisfied with the su- 


Pervisory leadership which existed in leading school systems. 


There were, nevertheless, certain rumblings of dissatisfaction 
, 


With this apparently cut-and-dried type of authoritarian supervi- 
sion, Most of these rumblings were against the autocratic methods, 
'considerateness, and lack of efficiency on the part of certain su- 
Petvisors, but some of them pertained directly to the principle of 
©0-operation as such. The idea of the supervisor as a directing over- 
Seer began to be supplanted by the idea of a supervisor as a co- 
Operative agent. As early as 1920 Hanus gave specific emphasis to 


the Principle of co-operation by advocating: 


Co-operation throughout the school system, under the leadership of 
the Superintendent and the supervisory staff, in both the professional 
and the business affairs: co-operation of those branches of the service 


and others, Fourth Yearbook: The Evaluation of Supervision, 
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with each other and with the teachers; 
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and co-operation of th 
munity with the school system,” 
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atement, i 
During the two decades following the Hanus state 


: in the lis 
principle of co-operation began to appear prominently i P cori 
of principles of supervision advocated by educationa ofessiom™ 
Burton, in One of the first systematic treatments of P operativ 
supervision, stated that “supervision is essentially a co fessio™ 
Procedure.” Barr and Burton in a 1926 treatment of pro 


o 
ne : x s peg one 
Supervision which was widely influential, included as 

basic principles the following statement: 


. cv 
pri" 
i . ers, 
Operative Undertaking of Teachers: 
can be accomplished: 


Supervision Must Be a Co 
bals, and Supervisors, This 


‘on of 8 
(a) Through the Fecognition of the distinctive contribution 

to the improvement of instruction 
(b) Through a clear definition of responsibilities 
(c) Through the realization tha 
Supervisors as w. 
classroom probl 
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t not only teachers but an tio 0 
ell, are learners in the study and obser 


ems a 
(d) Through the general encouragement and conservation d p“ 
tributions from teachers as well as from the heads © 
ments, Principals, and Supervisors 2 
(e) Through the org 


efforts of those 
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These definitions are far short of the sharing and p aie oot 
a eel in later years, but they place emphasis on the s s0 
values of Co-Operation as a basic Principle. Similar staten as n | 
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cluding those written by Ayer and Barr,’ Melby,” Clement and 
Clement,’ Kyte," Gist,’ and Foster.” 

Especially influential among the books giving increasing atten- 
tion and advocacy to the principle of co-operation were two com- 
prehensive and widely-read Yearbooks prepared by departments 
of the National Education Association. The first of the two Year- 
books, The Superintendent Surveys Supervision,” was published 
by the Department of Superintendence in 1930. The second Year- 
book, Supervision and the Creative Teacher,” was published by 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction in 
1932. Each of these books gave definite support to the principle 


of co-operation and included numerous illustrations of co-opera- 


tive procedure. 


Under the influence of thes 
the Support given by educational associations and schools of edu- 


Cation, leading school systems in the United States made notable 
Strides in the planning and operation of supervisory programs 
based on increased co-operation among teachers, supervisors, prin- 
Cipals, and superintendents. Some progress was also made in con- 
‘acting the aid of parents and community agents. Programs of 
Supervision were much better organized during this period. There 
Were also numerous beginnings of changes which are as a whole 
More characteristic of the decade beginning in 1940, a decade 

5 Fred C. Ayer and A. S. Barr, The Organization of Supervision, New York, 
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: 10: 
confined to planning. The major problems of a eee to co 
5a v 
school Systems were how to get principals and super 


wit 
-operate 
Operate with each d how to get teachers to co OP 

the official Supervisory program. 


ments which were ini of c 
teristic of the numer swelling stream from 
i dened so rapidly 


i 
©Mocratic Process but as a soa al in 18 
> Synonymous with Socialization, The commit A 
a alen, not only has given a forceful and a a3 
OF the social implications of democratic cooperat! 
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an ideal but has assembled concrete suggestions and methods of 


implementing the idea.” 


EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 
he Evaluative Criteria by the Cooperative 


The publication of t A 
in 1940 introduced a new 


Study of Secondary School Standards ! 
era in the utilization of co-operative procedures in the analysis and 
evaluation of school programs. The formation of the evaluative 


criteria was in itself an excellent example of co-operation on the 


Part of the representatives of the regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools i 


n the United States, but the main interest 
here lies in the fact that the evaluations of secondary schools were 
to be carried on th 


rough the extensive co-operation of the local 
school staffs. The section of the Evaluative Criteria dealing with 
Supervision” gives heavy empha: 


sis on the functions of co-opera- 
i inci i eived still greater emphasi 
tion. The principle of co-operation rec g phasis 


in the 1950 revision of Evaluative Criteria. This was especially 
true in the sections devoted to teacher-pupil, school-community, 


and teacher-supervisor relationships. 


T 
THE CURRICULUM REVISION MOVEMEN 


The curriculum revision movement, later to “4 called the cuttic- 
ulum development movement, was perhaps : A oa ieee 
force of all in bringing about a recogmuon o yý a le out- 
comes of co-operation. Growing in part To t P widespread 
school survey movement which began about y , the curriculum 
revision movement S00? developed special tec a and a popu- 
larity of its own which eventually far outstrippe the a sur- 
vey movement, extensive = that pete Fhe y became. 
Stimulated by the four curriculum Yearbooks (1924, 1925, 1926, 


57 and Directors of Instruction, Eleventh Yearbook: 
C ‘i Deparment of el and Preis Washington, D.C., National Education As- 
ooperation: Pri 
odia aan, Bee Criteria, Washington, D.C., Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
vatuatt z 
Standards, 1940. 
18 Ibid, pp. 137-139- 
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and 1927) worked out co-0 
intendence, there are few 
which have not shared so 
ment. The familiar detai 
and needs of this chapte 
cially significant general 
revision movement, ther 
practice, in which the 
ulums were performed 
ulum Experts, to a type 
in which pupils, teache 
Participated extensively 


peratively by the Department of Boot 
schools of any kind in the United pore 
me part of the curriculum revision n a 
Is of this movement lie beyond the T 4 
r, but it is important to mention one yaad 
outcome. In the course of the ens 
€ was a significant change from the oe 
Planning and construction of new pnt 
almost entirely by supervisors and am 
of co-operative planning and ee! 
fS, Supervisors, administrators, and pa 


. : . 
“Operation. The Principle of Co-operation rose t an 
high, and 1n some points its extreme, level in the A.S.C.D. P 
phlet, Group Processes j i 


: woe an 
Operative supervision, ion 


ii ociat!? 
ocesses in Supervision, ae gdu 
Washington, D.C., Natio 


), Group Pr 
Development, 
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powerful bid to place group participation as the governing if not 
the sole criterion of group efficiency. 


DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The span of years 1940-1950 was also characterized by the 
publication of a series of articles and books emphasizing the need 
for more democracy in educational administration. Prominent 
among these was a book" in 1943 by Koopman, Miel, and Misner 
which combined for the first time a comprehensive statement of 
the philosophy of democratic administration with a practical set of 
techniques for introducing and carrying out a local school pro- 
ram. It is typical of a wide array of publications which have since 
emphasized the values of co-operative supervision as a type of 


democratic administration. 


CONFLICTING IDEAS ABOUT CO-OPERATION 


ration to its high place as a guiding principle 
ht a number of conflicting or confus- 
ing ideas about the nature of co-operation. Most important among 
these are the following: (1) confusion between the concepts of 
democracy and co-operation; (2) the role of authority; (3) the 
role of participation; and (4) the role of group dynamics. 


The rise of co-ope 
in supervision brought to lig 


CONFUSION ABOUT DEMOCRACY 


a large amount of confusion in the literature of 
educational administration between the terms co-operation and 
democracy. This is due to the fact that the democratic trend in edu- 
cational administration has been described chiefly in terms of in- 
creased co-operation. In reality, democracy is a much more inclu- 
sive term than co-operation. Democracy involves the total scheme 


+o Mi . Misner, Democracy in School 

17 Alice Miel, and Paul J. Misner y in School Ad- 
ohare ree oi Appa Ceimry: Cot, 1943. See also Clyde M. Camp- 
bell. eee Applications of Democratic Administration, New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. 


There is 
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must be 
Co-oper 
of life, 


comes of democracy, 


THE ROLE OF AUTHORITY 


> thus, be little if any ae jo" 
tole of authority į “Operative procedure. yisi? 
rity in democratic supe!” of 


-op 
: . co 

) Oritative leadership goes hand in hand with cgibed 
eration in eve erprise. Laws, rules, pres art of 
dership are an essential P th? 


S 
: > ove: 
Ocratic co-operation rem 
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place of selfish control from authority, but it does not eliminate 
authority itself or its important place in joint enterprises. Authority 
may be legal, official, due to respect for knowledge or ability, ro- 
tated, assigned to or by & given group: but whatever the source, 
it is a genuine correlate of democratic co-operation. It should be 
thority from the outside impinges 


recognized, too, that some &u 

upon every group that is part of a larger social group. Stuart A. 
Courtis, an ardent supporter of co-operation in its widest reaches, 
recognized the need for directive leadership: 

On this level every member would be group conscious and think of 
himself only as an organ OF agent of the group. Each member would 
voluntarily carry 4s full responsibility for leadership and creative 
thinking as a leader does and would also be ready to act under direc- 


i $ 18 
tion as a follower when group planning was at an end. 


CIPATION 

e criterion of democratic co-operation 
is held by many to be the amount and breadth of participation en- 
joyed by the members of a co-operative group in the planning ane 
Operation of the group enterprise. The democratic trend in educa- 


tional administration and supervision is largely the story of in- 
‘the part of teachers, parents, and pupils 


creased participation on t : z an 
in the instructional and administrative program. This is voiced 
again and again in the literature of instructional supervision. For 


example, Barf, Burton, and Brueckner in a 1947 summary of 


j sot z lowing statement: 
trends in supervision make the following 


THE ROLE OF PARTI 


The most significant singl 


Supervision is increasingly participatory and cooperative. Policies 
and plans are formulated through group discussion with participation 
by all. This is the result of increasing insight into the nature of 


democracy and democratic methods. as 
Supervisory activities and opportunities are distributed among an 
s and Directors of Instruction, Eleventh Yearbook, 
; 


isor" 
t of Supervis (tices; Washington, D.C., National Education As- 


18 De 
partment of 
Cooperation: Principles and Pra 


sociation, 1938; P- 30. 
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t 
i d to accep 
ever larger number of persons as all come to contribute an 

challenges to exercise leadership.” 


There seems to be no limitation on the breadth of aoe 
advocated by some of its supporters. It is held, for — © right 
“every member of a democratic group must be guaranteed t ene, 
to have a direct voice in group purposing, thinking, aa Jittle 
planning, deciding, acting, and evaluating.” This seems 4 


ian i imi i the i 
Optimistic in face of a good many practical limitations. In 
terests of general 


notable degree null 

There can be li 
concerned or per: 
ing policies and 
pation presents a 


on" 
Concept supervision takes on 


E 
hapt? 
t the close of a chaf 


s croft® 
; > Supervision, New York, Appleton-Century 
20 Ha: 


nna, op, cit, p. 29, 
=: John A. Rorer, Pe 


f 
o! 
À Principles of Democratic Supervision, New York, Bur 
chers College, 1942, p. 35, 
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on “What is the Function of a Supervisor?” Wiles answers the 
question, “Who is a Supervisor?” in the following words: 


Any official leader, superintendent of schools, principal, department 
head, or staff officer is a supervisor. All spend a portion of their time 


f the instructional program. Even while they 
are engaged in administrative activities, the procedure ee ee 
direct effect on their supervisory function. This book is designed to 
Suggest ways in which any person assigned responsibility - helping 
others in program improvement can work more effectively.” 


seeking improvement 0 


THE ROLE OF GROUP DYNAMICS 

A new theory of attack on the problems of co-operative action 
has gained a position of influence under the title of group dy- 
namics.” Under this general heading a number of important con- 
tributions have been made to the group processes involved in su- 
pervision. Among these are certain group methods developed in 
connection with the Bethel experiments carried on hy the; Adelt 
Education Division of the National Education Association in the 
field of human relations and expanded in subsequent studies by 
other investigators. Group aypan paar gh sie as sakes 
Ploratory stage, has important panaia ii ane aetan 
of educational supervision which have received eg E 
from the Association for Supervision ajel Canteen EVEI: 
Sass ; lace the study of group activities 

Group dynamıcs aiempi M basis. The a = ne action 


x þjective 
upon e precise and ob) . 
3 i mor! sah new. The methods of modern education are 
, of course, , 


hods have been slow to gras 
l hods, but these mS 0 aid 
ep ores and functional possibilities of group action. 
E a grouping has been considered largely in terms of 


22 Kimball Wil Supervision for Better Schools, New York, Prentice-Hall, 

imba! iles, 

1950, p. 20. n 
hie Kenneth D. Benne and Bozido 

Change, New York, 


action of special interest t 


r Muntyan, Human Relations in Curriculum 
1951. A collection of articles on group 
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‘ i er to avoid 
pupil grouping. Pupils were first taught in anal priania became 
the impossibly high costs of private instru ical advantages for 
evident that there were numerous psychologica roups. With the 
teaching children of similar abilities and a ea T ad ditional 
passing of years it also became evident that t nan relationships 
social advantages in the basic experiences and hu not stop here to 
involved in living and working in groups. We cant ae meth- 
consider either the commendable progress made in hs which 
odology or the numerous conflicts in theory and pra 


f- 


de 
lationships.” We are, however, Il 


fa 
$ nto 
amic theory that the attainme > 


ived varion’ 
roup dynamics is an expression which has receiv 
definitions. Two definiti 


will be considered 


dynamics as follows: 


oO} n 
ook © AS 
nning in Education: 1945 Yearb 


r i s 
constructive value f Gronh, 
ise o 
ine w, Benne, and Ronald Lippitt, “The pe? ef, 17 
ducation,” National Education Association Journal, Sep 
PP: 350-352, 
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(1) Explore and experiment in the phases of group growth and 
development, the problems and skills of group decision-making, 
the process of group productivity, and the responsibilities and 

ship and membership. 

gS, skills, techniques, and instruments for 

d bringing about group improve- 


skills of group leader: 
(2) Develop understandin, 
analysis of group situations an 


ment. 
(3) Develop ways of training people to assume leadership and mem- 


bership responsibilities for better group functioning. 
(4) Develop methods of action research in group problems, 


The second definition is taken from a cogent article which treats 
the principles of group dynamics that have implications for in- 
service teachers. In this article, the author, Mrs. Janie Derieux, 


States that: 

asures man’s structure and the structure of a 
man in the right group. Group dynamics 
ucture, in both man and group, can be 
dynamics points out the skills needed 
by man to maintain his status within the groups of which he is a mem- 
ber, Group dynamics encourages widespread participation. Group 
dynamics teaches the art and skills of leadership. In measuring the 
ability to do these things and to show these things, group dynamics has 
profound implications for teachers 1n service in our American schools, 
colleges, and universities. The dynamic world of today needs dynamic 
citizens. The development of citizens of such calibre is the privilege 
and responsibility, in part at least, of our schools. To achieve this goal 
the schools are finding the principles of group dynamics a powerful 


aid,** 


Group dynamics me 
8roup and attempts to put 
shows how a certain type of str 
Created and maintained. Group 


p dynamics from the point of view of curricu- 


d Muntyan say: 
Finally, there are the human relationships—between teacher and 


teacher, student and teacher, administrator and teacher, to mention 
, . ae: 
only some—that regulate the group life of the school, that determine 


°6 Janie T. Derieux, “Principles O 
cation, March, 1951, P- 25. 


Looking at grou 
lum revision, Benne an 


f Group Dynamics,” Journal of Teacher Edu- 
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and how 
what the various factors emphasized above actually eae It is 
the interaction between them in the school PEC Braet i j p 
the interaction of all these factors that determines w. nai T bis leads 
learners will have, and consequently, what they will learn. 


ich 
à whic 
i cperiences 
to our definition of the curriculum as a selection of exp 


5 
; arnet 
eri } which lea 

the school as a Social system influences significantly and 1 

enact and unde. 


into the 
: f è ion into 
rgo in the process of their deliberate inductio 
culture? 


Š ward 

The preceding definitions and quotations point aip aa att 
the constructive possibilities of group dynamics. oe eel 

tically no mention of the shortcomings and difficultie irely free 

thereto. The role of group dynamics, however, is not enti ing the 
of obstacles or devoid of theoretical Opposition. In discussi i 


esst 
3 28 - kly P 
pros and cons of group dynamics, Gunderson”? is frankly n 
mistic about the r 


search, and similar 
though more sympatheti 
shortcomings, Casw 


ing &rOup participation 
life, that too little 
procedure is all for 29 


- Jepf 
. S ev! 

Ore exact experimentation. It is, nevertheless, jl 

7 Benne and Mun 7 Arig 

tyan, op. cit, p, Dy 5 jgest, Br 

ò A ie Gunderson, “Group Dynamics, Hope or Hoax,” Education A ip 

950, P. 18, Teported from uarterly Journal of Speech, February, 1930: pi aders j5 

Holl Caswell, ignificant Curriculum Issues,” Educational m 
anuary, 1952, Pp. 212-213, See 

rought ti i 


dyn ad 
also the immature aspects of Ero eober a 
Studies summarized in the 
Educational Research. 
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that the group dynamic approach has uncovered new values and 
methods of genuine importance to the fields of instruction and 
supervision. It is perhaps necessary that different schools of thought 
criticize each other sharply in as much as a given school seldom 
finds or reports its own weaknesses, but it is apparent that there is 
a good deal of unnecessary friction between the adherents of action 
research and the standard types of research on the one hand, and 


between the students of group dynamics and the students of the 
dynamics of individual adjustment on the other. It adds materially 
to the confusion about group dynamics which already exists in the 
minds of many supervisors. Tt would be far better to look for con- 
structive results whatever the source or the method of inquiry. Co- 
Operation between different schools of thought is as important as 


an à 
y other type. As Symonds says: 

o fly now that the understanding of the 
king contact with current 


dynamics of individual « 
Both have suffered in the past because of the 


work on group dynamics. 


tendency to ignore the other. It is th 
in group dynamics has suffered especially because it has failed to give 


Proper recognition to the part that the dynamics of the individual 
plays in the group process > - - In turn, the psychology of the indi- 
vidual has also suffered because the influence of the group on the 
development of the individual and his reactions have not been 


30 
Properly emphasized or demonstrated. 


STRONG AND WEAK POINTS OF GROUP SUPERVISION 


One of the basic research questions raised by students of group 
dynamics is: What are the characteristics, good and poor, which 
may be anticipated in group action? This question may well be 
asked with reference tO the numerous co-operative supervisory 
Projects which are being carried on in which teachers share re- 
sponsibility and authority with supervisors and administrators. Al- 
though in many respects still more a matter of opinion than of 
Eoo Symonds i Research — i... 
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princi 
grad 


orde. 


g 

of c 

i i ement 

de a tentative basis for the analysis piae a sieten the 
i isi i hould be sou 

Operative supervision. The strong points s 


The 


duc 
o 
s and procedures by pooling the p" 


P; Shares information, cial 1 
2. Creates better staff morale and improved personal and so 
lationships, 
3. Increases com 


NAMA 


Ties the Superv 
of the loca 
9, Increases 


aia 
d ossibilit® 
isory Program closer to the needs and p 
l situation 


11. Provid 
12. Increa 
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Weak POINTS ASCRIBED TO GROUP SUPERVISION 


1. Operates too slowly; takes too much time and effort for the results 


secured. 
2. Undertakes work which could be better planned and carried on by 


trained individuals; lowers the level of leadership. 
3. Takes time from teachers which could be spent more profitably 


elsewhere. s% 

4. Deprives individual teachers of needed expert supervision and 
guidance. ; 

5. Involves too many teachers who are incompetent to co-operate 
effectively. NEA 

© tnalre <0. e teachers who are unwilling to assume re- 
sponsibility. > 
P y. strators to shed their 


7. Discourages direct supervision; causes admini 


supervisory responsibilities. 
8. Involves too many transportat 
difficulties for continuous operation. Popoare 
9. Lacks in interests and problems common to a : " , . 
10. Places consideration of teachers, rather than puptis, as the Giet 
` a oe 
iteri ervision. 
criterion of successful sup D. l 
11. Accepts form rather than the spirit of democracy. Teachers either 
dominate or are the ols of administrators. 


t 
12. Fails to provide for urgent 
ELS OF CO-OPERATION 


tion, schedule, and meeting-place 


situations. 


LEV! 
many valuable features, the Eleventh Yearbook of 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors of an en én: 
titled, Cooperation: Principles and Practices, et a chart and 
explanatory analysis of the levels and types o oan The 
chart and accompanying analysis were pra y me A. 
Courtis, who defined co-operation as any working toget er by 

’ Its are achieved voluntarily or involun- 


h z 5 hhether resu 5 
caie z ne rs of co-operation set up by Courtis are: (1) re- 


action, (2) involuntaty, (3) impulsive, (4) individualistic, (5) 
a P PAE 
i D.C National Education Association, Pp- 18-32. 


Among its 


31 Washington, 
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5 -ompetent 
ly when there is maximum co-operation es the 
A and a qualified membership. Such a lea E cette OO 
rinciples of supervision and the methods of gro P fully in the 
: membership will be able and willing to Ne ana eae an 
choice and achievement of group goals. The et group proj” 
ideal Co-operative staff is expedited by experience a ix eave til 
ects and by selective employment. Practical E ter to follow- 
provement of group action will appear in the c ap 


in later chap” 
Numerous related problems will be touched upon in 
ters, 
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CHAPTER 6 


i x ration 
Implementing the Principle of Co-Ope 


a T N 


he 
illustrate the operation w 
of the confusion which ship 
t co-operation and ee, be 
sion, heavy emphasis “ie ia 
tanding of the functions © 


d thé 
e€ of the judges i j 
highly favored. 


. h 
wit 
: E E" avor ™ 
Ng of so many items is indicative of the f 


ire 
eration is held throughout pi pE 
States. The list, moteover, includes some of the a En ite 
practices connected with the Supervision of instruction. 
bets in parenthe 


listed pelow 
ses which follow each of the practices lis 
1 Austin, Tex., The Steck Company, 1948, 
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other seven were 
The high rati 


which the principle of co-op 
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indicate in order the percentage of judges who rated it: (1) as of 
f average importance; (3) as of minor 


major importance; (2) as O 
portance. For example, the first 


importance; and (4) as of no im 
item, Understand the functions of education in a democratic so- 


ciety, was rated to be of major importance by 94 per cent of the 
judges; as of average importance by 5 per cent; as of minor im- 
portance by 1 per cent; and no judge rated it to be of no impor- 


tance. 


SUPERVISORY PRACTICES RELATED TO THE 
PRINCIPLE OF Co-OPERATION 


A supervisor should: 
1. Understand the func 
(94-5—1-0) 
2. Confer with teache' 
3. Help teachers understand the p 


tions of education in a democratic society. 


rs ona co-operative basis. (86-12-2-0) 
rocesses of democratic co-opera- 


tion. (74-23-2-1) ; A 
4. Make frequent uses of teachers’ ideas and suggestions. (74— 
23-3-0) ss ae r 
5. Know the principles of social organization and action. (74- 
20-6-0) ie z j 
6. Help teachers provide pupils with opportunities and incentives to 
co-operate. (70-26—4-0) z so 
to work with parents in solving individual 


7. Encourage teachers 
oblems. (72-22-5-1) 


upil pr s 
8. Help P achers achieve curriculum objectives for better human re- 

lations. (69-28-2-1) 

ations. (69 basis. (74-19-5-2) 


9. Seek co-operation of teachers on a voluntaty 
10. Train teachers to practice democracy in classroom organization 
and management. (7 

11. Seek the aid of teac 
blems. 68-28-3-1) . i 

fe ai ds for allowing children freedom of 


12. Suggest constructive metho 
thought, speech, and action. ( 69-24—6-1) 


13. Consult teachers in the selection of books, materials, standardized 


tests, and equipment. (57-37-5-1) 


acti 


0-25-3-2) 
hers in locating and solving instructional 
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rob- 
Pe : ; common p 
14. Bring people together for joint consideration of 

lems. (60-32-6-2) l t issues affecting 
15. Organize teachers’ councils to consider importan 


their interests, (43-42-14-1) 


The program of Supervision should: 
1. Adopt the 


š = es | 
Philosophy of democratic leadership. (92-6 
2: Facilitate 


: and 
the Co-operation of administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, (87-1 1-1-1) and action 

i Eroma teachers and supervisors freedom of thought and 
in their professional work. (80-13-7-0) 
+ Democratize adminis 
(77-19-4-0) 
5. Emphasize function r 
(73-23-3-1) 
6. Include the entire staff 
ment. (69-20-7_4) 


Ts Encourage teachers 


ce. 
. npeten 
tration in the interests of group comp 
“ings. 
A : rraking 
ather than rank in co-operative unde 


op” 
P . deve! 
in the program of curriculum 


Four items from the 


z re 
above list wil] be treated briefly in the 
maining Pages of this chapter, 


NCTIONS OF EDUCATION IN 
A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


The preceding chapters of 
ideals of democrat 
Supervisors shoul 
cratic socie 


e 
th 
R s to 
this book give full support so 
and present numerous ane 
functions of education in a 


ic education 
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conserve, carry on, and improve our complex social welfare. The 
American society which education aids in maintaining and im- 
proving is by its declaration, profession, and institutional organiza- 


tion, a democratic society. But despite the practically universal 
ilarly democratized school, govern- 


ctions have expanded so rapidly 


in the past few decades that public education has been hard put to 
maintain its dynamic place in the total program. Thousands of 
volumes have been published about the relation of education to 
democracy since World War I, but no other is better conceived 
than Beard’s stimulating analysis of the functions of education in 
n democracy.” This is an intensely substantial and highly interest- 

hich should be read thoughtfully by those who 
f education in a framework of democ- 


acceptance of the need for a sim 
mental activities and public fun 


ing treatment W 
contemplate the operation O 


ra 
Perhaps the best means of presenting a brief plea for the neces- 
sity of understanding the functions of education in a democratic 
society will be to list the criteria of an ideal democratic school 
which have been proposed by American educators. The list is 
worthy of the most careful scrutiny. The characteristics of an ideal 
treated in greater detail in the 


democratic school which follow are 
basic references listed in the bibliography at the end of this chapter. 


1A OF A DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL 


CRITER 

1. It defines its objectives clearly in terms of the behavioral and so- 
cial changes it expects to bring about. 

2. It provides learning experiences best adapted to achieving demo- 


cratic objectives. ; -_ 
3. It evaluates its progte™ and encourages experimentation in terms 
of social progress and educational research. 
4. It bases its program upon the expanded co-operative economy and 
. a 


broadened social functions of current American life. 


2 Charles A. Beard The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy 
Washington, D.C. National Education Association, Educational Policies Commis- 


sion, 1937. 
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- It prepares youth for associational life and cen er 
i PE s fo 
- It recognizes the worth of the individual and provi æl ' 
i i ; 2 2 ality. 
umum development of his unique talents and personality 
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” re in 
It gives pupils, young and old, an understanding of the cultu 
which they exist. 


It contributes to the und 
and sciences, 

alt €mancipates minds 
fear, and hatred, 


Tt frees minds of prejudice both for 
- It provides council and guidance for 
sociational activities, 
- It contributes to the vo 
and unemployed. 
15. It inculcates lo 
tional unity. 
16. It attem 


arts 
; aj f the & 
erstanding and development o. 


e 
os : ances 
from ignorance, superstition, intole 


and against tradition. an 
and 4 
individual adjustment an 


ed 
cational education of both the employ 


š na 
yalty to the democratic order and to state and 


maintenance of i 


tween individuals and groups. 


o! 
s 
3 jective’, 
the numerous subordinate object iliy 
nomic efficiency, and civic respo 
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fessional personnel. Thus it is, that in 


zeal, and integrity of its pro 
he tenets of democracy, education 


the midst of its vital service to t 
has obligations attached to its own professional responsibilities.’ 
It seeks the truth, defends it, and promulgates it independent of 
political, economic, partisan, OF military pressures. It seeks perma- 
nent, rather than temporary values and maintains its own system 
of ethics against the pressures of immediacy and special propa- 


ganda. In its concern for the solution of current emergencies, edu- 
ize its own behavioral and remedial 


cation must continue to recogn! 
mission to cherish and advance the funded wisdom, knowledge, 
s of the human race. In the words of Beard: 

The solution of specific problems of democracy devolves upon so- 
ciety. Education does not arrogate that function to itself. It does not 
claim either the competence OF the sole power, legal or spiritual. But 
education does preserve and spread knowledge eRpropuete te the solu- 
tion of specific problems, instills the disciplines essential to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, describes the points of view from which problems 
are discussed, sets forth the assumptions and im peranyes) on, which 
solutions depend, and in the classroom illustrates the spit and pro- 
cedure in which knowledge and reason are applied in coping with the 


; ae 
adjustments of society. 


and aspiration: 


DERSTAND THE PROCESSES OF 

IC CO-OPERATION 

ons of education in a democratic society are well 
rs will be ready to turn to the practical proc- 
chieves its democratic objectives. The 
item, Help teachers t0 understand the processes of democratic co- 
operation, is closely related to items 2, 5, 8, 16, 17, and 18 in the 
Ayer-Peckham Check List. It should be noted that practically all 
of the eighteen characteristics of a democratic school listed in the 
previous section relate tO outcomes which are based upon the ap- 


HELPING TEACHERS UN 
DEMOCRAT 


Once the functi 
understood, supervis© 
esses by which the school a 


4 Beard, op. cit. PP- 72-75. 


5 Ibid., pp. 89-90. 
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è sses. Three o 

propriate understanding and use of group proce e ai a0? 

are of special concern here: (1) It ( er pagan = pee 

vides learning experiences best adapted to CEER 4 "hoes miat 
jecti - ionas 

objectives; (2) Tp prepares growth for associat 
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PEN e in SO 
tivities; and (3) It provides opportunities to advanc 
growth and favor, 


and 
i edures 4 
Group processes which involve the supervisory proc 
democratic outcomes 


First, 
indicated above go on at two ae 
in con 
there are the 8foup processes carried on by adults in 
with Co-Operative su 


5. 
best practices at both vue 
in personnel or Te al 
xercised in nee the 

One group to another If t hand, we begin wit 


ich 
PON whi 
action is to select a goal iduals 
group than by indiv! 
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possible combination oc 


up 


roups. The first essen 
esses set up by Corey’ 
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ro 
must be such that & 
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6 planni”? 
_ Stephen M, Corey, “Principles of Cooperative Group Work,” Group 
t Education, AS.CD., 1 


o 

. duca” 

luca > 1945 Yearbook, Washington, D.C., National E 
Association, PP- 130-138. 
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group process is that it must lead to greater satisfactions for the g 
members than any other alternative procedure. Pragmaticall i pane 
Processes should be used only if they are the most effective oh ot 
Affirmative answers to the following questions imply that a is i 
able to use group processes rather than individual planning and = 
ac- 


tion: 
ted one sought by all members of the group? 


1. Is the goal contempla 
the goal by a group as such add to its desir- 


2. Does achievement of 
ability? 

3. Do the means require 
a number of individuals?” 


d to achieve the goal use the varied talents of 


It may be assumed that in any co-operative project there will be 
some reasonable modification of the extreme group process theory 
that all of the purposing, planning, deciding, leadership, and eval- 
uation must be done within the group with equal participation and 
with complete harmony and consent by each member at every step 
of progress. Neither total wisdom nor exclusive control of school 
policy resides in any single group. As Parker and Golden state it: 


Naturally all groups do not reach this stage of unity; it is the ideal 
toward which we must strive in our group life. Indeed, since every 
person is a member of several groups in our democracy, it becomes in- 
Creasingly important that each individual should have experience in 
rough which group unification takes place. Do-democ- 
th talk-democracy] is centered in the effective uni- 


centered groups.” 
pervision such as “Developing So- 
’ or “Putting the Curriculum 


ductivity beneficial either to 
tions of a great 


the processes th 
racy [contrasted wi 
fication of problem- 


in su 
ty Group,’ 


ult in pro 
ls ultimately. Descrip 


Group process projects 
cial Sensitivity in a Facul 
into Operation,” may Ies 
teachers directly or to pupi 


7 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Group Processes 


in Supervision, Washington, D.C., National Education Association 1948, pp. 53-54. 
8 Ibid., p. 25. See also Kurt Lewin’s articles on “Frontiers in Group Dynamics” 


in Human Relations. 1947, PP- 5-41, 143-153. 
® Ibid., pp. 73-80. 
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. igues of 
variety of co-operative projects which arar = bibliog: 
group process may be found in the references li 
raphy at the close of this chapter. , dures in demo- 

It is impossible to treat all of the effective aaa n. Some of 
cratic group processing which are helpful to E sprs which 
them will be treated later. The two illustrative ion =i The 
follow are especially pertinent to practical group in vi aproving 
first one includes Parker and Golden’s suggestions for in oan a 
the effectiveness of group action; the other reproduces 


a nan 
4 i . A cill in hun 
Wiles’s lists of specific suggestions for improving skil 
relations. 


BSS 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE EFFECTIVENE 


hi 
t A ic toget 
rectangle as the formation of democratic tog 
ness.” A blackboard is 


useful, d that 
The plan of action that emerges should be appraised to the Mi 7 
individuals in the Eroup receive their share of work to be done. 3 
final analysis, a grou 


y Sai S. 
P can act efficiently only through individuals. © 
sponsibility for acti 


+a dual 4 
on`should be delegated in terms of individu A 


tack up’ 
be allowed to insure a successful at 
broblem and the development of action suggestions. R ade 
1: 
° An excellent summary of “How Can Meetings Be Made Effective? j 
in Roy M. Hall and Donald D N 
Educational 
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Consideration of group metabolism. increases effectiveness. Fati 
tension, tempo, pace, atmosphere affect group action. Within Oy tigue, 
ess, provision for brief recesses and for adjusting the length cae 
meetings will result in more efficiency. te 
Within the process itself the most dificult step is moving from th 
problem inventory and identification to how and who. Usually it 2 
not difficult for the group to say what the problem is, but it noid 
dificult to say what should be done about it; and it is easier to sa 
what needs doing than to say how and who. Effective group action fd 
pends upon the how and who. A group must develop machinery es- 
pecially for delegating group action—for determining who.” 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PROMOTING STAFF HARMONY 
Take the first step in being friendly. 
Be cheerful—smile. 
Remember and use names. 
Be interested in the out-of- 
Be easily accessible to the staff. 
Avoid taking special privileges. 
Be polite and courteous. 
Avoid keeping people 
agreement of the other person of 
Ask persons if they are willing to ass 


- Take prompt action on requests. 


. Keep a record of promises and live up to them. 
. Attempt to see actions and decisions from the other person’s point 


of view. 
. Give credit to the 
praise. 
14. Let people know 
15. Be concerned abo 
out-of-school life. 
16. Be willing to listen- ; 
17. Avoid any evidence of authority 
18. Ask questions that relieve anxie 


school activities of faculty members. 


waiting. If delay is unavoidable, secure 
postpone the conference. 
ume responsibility. 


ONADAN 


eee 
Nr Ov 


persons responsible when the school receives 


ja 
W 


when their work is good. 
ut the way 4 teacher feels about his job and his 


or show of knowing the answers. 
ty about discussing a problem. 
, 


1 Group Processes în Supervision, op- City P- 49. 
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5 . bout 
i aking a 
that get at the implicit assumptions the teacher is m g 
the situation. 


19. Give praise for reporting facts accurately. 
20. Avoid giving advice. 

21. 
22. 
20% 


Refer basic disturbances to a psychiatrist. ‘iva well 
Become fully informed about the social structure © t ne 
Refuse to accept the assumption that conflicting group 
are unavoidable. i ; unity has 
24. Avoid staff arguments over basic philosophy until ate ; 

been achieved through solving some immediate prob en) ik ent 
Offer services to assist in seeking agreement when disagt 
arise in the group. 


o 
p t 
$ A z ir probler 
Ask disagrecing segments of the staff to submit their p 

the total group for arbitration if medi 


staff 


25x 


26, 3 
ation fails.” 


S 

HELPING TEACHERS PROVIDE PUPILS WITH OPPORTUNITIE 
AND INCENTIVES TO CO-OPERATE 

The treatment of co- 

primaril 


to pupil groups, particularl 
the problems and 
both as to goals and 


Ma D NE ion for Bett 
- 128-129. Quote issi 
13 Fred C. Ayer, Y Permission. 


3 © Comp 
Practical il, : : he Steck 
1949, pp. nenas, tcal Child Accounting, Austin, Tex., The 


-alii 
er Schools, New York, Prentice-Ha ohh 
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Pp objectives came more and more to stress 


ulum. But when the grou 
kills, better human relations, 


the values of such outcomes as group $ 
and citizenship, the problem of classification became much more 


complicated. 

No single set of principles for grouping pupils applies equally 
well to all classroom and curriculum situations, but the following 
principles should be given due consideration: 


ases in combination are better than one. 


1. Two or more b 
comes should be taken into con- 


2. Both social and achievement out 

sideration. 

The pupil's continuou 

Cumulative as well as 

Other things equal, increased 

Provision should be made fo 

given group. 

7. Reading readiness al 
entrance into the first grade. 

8. A widening array of optiona 


to secondary students. 
9. In so far as it is administratively fe 
hould be encouraged. 
uld be taken into account. 
factor of selection. 


hould be conducive to both 


s development should be a major factor. 
current records should be consulted. 
homogeneity is desirable. 

individual adjustments within a 


av sy 


ong with chronological age should condition 
| subjects and courses should be open 
asible, re-grouping within and 


across grade lines s 


10. The goals of group processing sho 
11. The size of groups is an important 
al settings $ 


12. Physical and interpersona °° a 
individual and group productivity. 


The criterion of impending BrouP harmony might well be added 
to the foregoing dozen principles of grouping, save that perhaps, 
as many think, group harmony should be made a goal of group 
action rather than 2 preliminary criterion of selection. Certainly 
the old exclusion methods of expulsion, suspension, standing in 


have altered former concepts about the best types of room 


arrangements for pupils. The implications of sociometric 
Ith of children are skillfully treated by Helen H. Jennings 
ur Schools, Washington, D.C., National Education 


14 New investigations 
equipment and the seating 
8touping in the mental hea 
in Fostering Mental Health in O 
Association, 1950, pP- 203-225. 
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the corner, and the like 
acceptable, A 
harmony is de 
ful portrayal 
Cunningham 
pupils, teache, 


nget 
, to improve group harmony are ppi 
Positive approach toward the sh nee delight 
scribed by Cunningham in a er A 
of group action at the Fes cee einsi 
descriptive account of the actions an ar inciden- 
fs, and parents is full of human interest : - pupils 
tal humor, Particularly in the numerous comments me pupils 
as they study themselves and their teachers, Most o ch, for e% 
evaluations of their year’s group work were positive, such, 
ample, as the ten-year-olds’ comments: 


Rudy: We never 
Gordon: I have g 
learned to like o 


used to play together. Now we do. at, I've 
ot more friends than I had at the first of the ye 


ther people, 
ive 
tiv 
ega 
ndant group expectancy, was neg 
realistic: 


Larry: I still want the biggest piece. 


The control deyi 


dis 

ces and patterns of &roup interaction; e the 

covery, evaluation, conflicts, and fluctuations of group 80% ( in” 

growth, leadership, change in status and role spaan oup 

dividual Pupils and teachers; the mechanics and patterns O op ad 

Structure; the assumptions, characteristics, and guides of ae 0° 

Justments; the relations of group living to the official scho i 
&tam; the Selection of d 
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nningham 
and Girls, Ne s 
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» and Associates, Understanding Group neue 
w York, Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, 1951. 
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with the statement, “The more we investigate the forci 

relations and of group dynamics, the more we ei of human 
power.” The present writer has the same feeling. AR their 
its infancy, herein lies a wonderful outlet for ae EF = 
provement. The problem of intraclass grouping is pra fe E 
ter 18 in connection with the principle of flexibility. dap 


BRINGING PEOPLE TOGETHER FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF COMMON PROBLEMS 
f One of the problems of common interest which has received 
Joint consideration repeatedly in recent years is the method of re- 


Porting the achievement and progress of pupils to parents. This 


Problem is of vital concern to pupils, parents, and teachers every- 


Where, but its unsuccessful solution has stirred up violent antag- 
Onisms between ‘parents and school authorities in many cities 
throughout the United States. It is a good topic to illustrate the 
Importance of joint consideration of common problems. 

The practice of making periodic reports to parents is almost uni- 
Versal, but there is neither a commonly accepted philosophy of 
reporting, nor any substantial agreement as to the methods, forms, 
and items to be used in reporting. Numerous cities have reported 
Satisfactory progress in improving their reporting system both by 
old and new methods, so that, despite the violent upsets in other 
Cities, there is good reason to believe that a well-planned co-opera- 
tive approach to the problem of marking and reporting will bring 
about constructive results. The first step is the appointment of a 
Planning committee composed of well-selected representatives of 
teachers, supervisors, principals, pupils, and parents to study the 
Nature and scope of the total problem. It must be realized that 
there is no easy way to report accurately and helpfully the com- 
Plex nature and development of a child. A year, at least, should be 
devoted to a preliminary study of the total situation. The reporting 
Problem cannot be solved satisfactorily either by adopting a system 
from some other city or by placing it in charge of a committee that 
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t hope 
has a ready-made solution immediately at hand. ee nome give 
of success lies in the use of co-operative procedures w aee cacal 
all interested parties a complete understanding of the t 
educational, and reportorial situation. 
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othe 
: ards and 

It will not be amiss to collect samples of report ca 

modes of re 


should 
can be 
and co 


of reporting. 

REASONS FOR REPORTING «ystif 
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Many and sometimes bizarre reasons have been listed sf 


i r n but the ™ 
the time and Expense spent in reporting to parents, 
valid reasons follow: 
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spiny, SA0” 
pupils concerning the pupil’s er chie” 
in mastering the school’s goals 0 
th, and development, 


To improve School-parent conferences, 


© provide a basis for parent-teacher conferences. 


Or pupil-teacher conferences, 
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ers to keep accurate records. ae 
inform parent. 


P hy 
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S concerning the school’s philosop 

Program, 

10. To te fttatiAnc 10 ent 
$ ‘port emergency Situations, -= prgol 
3 i hi 

K ping, marking, and repan a sol of 

ementary school, see Staff of Woo univers a A 

i arents, Austin, Tex., The f 
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c ers College, 1945; and Hazel F. Gabba 
with Parents, Washington, D, > SOvernment Printing Office, 1948. 
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CAUSES OF FRICTION 

The great bulk of the literature dealing with reporting is de- 
Scriptive rather than analytic so that it is difficult to learn the actual 
Causes of the serious upsets which have occurred so frequently be- 
tween schools and patrons over the so-called “new-fangled” re- 
Porting systems. The newspaper write-ups which appear under 
Such headings as: “Irate Parents Hold Meeting over Tell-Nothing 
Report Cards” and “Report Cards Thrown Out the Window; Su- 


perintendent Soon to Follow,” give little information as to the 


Contributing causes of friction. There are excellent reasons to be- 


lieve, however, that a few leading causes have produced most of 
> 


the troubles and that these might have been avoided by better study 
and planning. The first cause of friction is the fact that the au- 
thorities in charge do not recognize the depth and complexity of 

ter more than a decade of care- 


the problem. As Wrinkle found, af ; c 
problem is basically a curric- 


ful experimentation, the reporting } 
ulum problem.” Its solution cannot be hurried. Moreover, as the 


Present writer has said elsewhere, “If the per does not set up 
i i i i and instruction: s 
definite desirable goals; if the curriculum i “ al pro 
cedures do not provide helpful learning experiences; if the teach- 
ers do not know how to observe and appraise children; if a sound 
Marking system is not in operation—then the best report card 
. »18 

Obtainable will prove to be of little value. i 
A second cause, probably the greatest immediate cause of fric- 

, à ; fr 
tion, is the failure to take parents fully into the planning and joint 


Construction of the new reporting practices. In many instances they 
have been pushed too rapidly into accepting a new system of val- 
inconsiderately for desiring to retain 


ues, or “brushed off” toO 
Some of the subject-achievement marks of the old order. In the 
] schools it would serve the purpose of 


Majority of conventiona i 
jority bably the effectiveness of reporting 


Public relations better, and pro 
Marking and Reporting Practices, New York, Rine- 


h “W, L. Wrinkle, Improrine 
art & Company, 1947, P- 57. 

*S Fred agrees op. cit, p 117. See also p. 1 
Porting procedure. 


48 for essential steps in the total re- 
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recognition. The ey 


: s at pare ' 
idence is overwhelming that | f theif 
to have regular repo 


ress O 
rts concerning the status and proe g commit 
ý a ratin 
children. It is a responsibility of the central co aie in order © 
i a 1 e 
tee to educate the remaining faculty and the we appt® 
bring about an intelligent understanding and symy 
Clation of newly proposed reporting devices. siemen a 
A third cause of friction over reporting Lar iced symbo ; 
i i erni f different kin al 
fusion and bias concerning the use © w The most 
measuring instruments, and marking systems. 


ry 
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: : ws each 
structive plan is to seek the positive values from 


*ofactO 
ial of a satisi t 

marking and measurement. The first essentia 

measuring and markin 


: n 
CY» 
& policy is that it be a group Pent 
borrowed from the outside or handed down by the a ding * 
tion.” Symbols are merely an aid, not a solution to snc ase 
reporting needs, Descriptive terms have certain advantages» 


obje“ 
3 7 ee y here js- 
more difficult to interpret than quantitative marks. WH CDs i 
tive marks are needed, a five-point system, such as A-B- 
undoubtedly the most satisfactory, but as Wrinkle says jce 
ac 
ne 

Progress in the improvement of marking and repor ang E 
cannot be achieved by the mere manipulation of symbols f 
best that can be said i 
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an 

for the substituting of S and U or H, S, 2 t0 F. 
ABCDEF marks is the school is brought fact fun! 


: in marking + 
at it thought Was a problem in ma 
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Operation and which by co-operative study and patient experimen- 


tation may well be incorporated into a well correlated and articu- 


lated plan of reporting. As Traxler says: 


The most encouraging aspect of present day reporting plans is not 
that perfect report forms have been developed or that the best ways of 
making reports have been discovered, but that hundreds of schools are 
experimenting with a variety of new plans and that some of these 
Schools are publishing their experiences so that other schools may 


benefit by them.” 
PRINCIPLES OF REPORTING 


There are several sets of guiding principles that apply helpfully 
to pupil reporting. They differ somewhat according to the curricu- 
lum philosophy of the authors, but all rely extensively on the ma- 
Jor principle of co-operation and all have the common merit of 
unifying the total reporting process. The ten principles which 
follow reflect the best of current practice and should be given 


thoughtful consideration.” 

Marks, measures, and descriptive terms, 
ghly correct. Reports should be based 
isal, systematic observation, and 


l. The principle of accuracy. 
when used, should be thorou 
upon effective objective app! 
standardized terminology- 


2. The principle of honesty. Although certain types of information 


may best be withheld, all that is reported should be strictly valid 

and record the actual status or growth of pupils. Reports should 

be consistent with the curriculum, philosophy, and educational 
procedure of the entire school. 

3. The principle of co-operation. Marking and reporting systems 
should be developed and operated by the combined efforts of pu- 
pils, parents, teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 


22 A, E, Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1945, 
P. 282. s 4 
23 Ayer, op. cil 18-119; Robert O. Evans, Practices, Trends, and Issues in 
Reporting ms pn R York, Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, 1938, 
i ] Staff, op. cit, PP- 53-58. 


PP. 75-89; and Wooldridge Schoo! 
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+38 he pro" 
- The principle of development, Reporting should smn’ at 
gressive development of pupils as well as present ae “The chie 
point to the future as well as to the present and past. 
aim should be progress rather than measurement. learly and 
5. The principle of simplicity. The report should be i to misin- 
easily understood by all parents. It should not be ots to com 
terpretation or misuse. It is better to report too little thi 
use parents with complicated reports. ; upils and 
. The brinciple of stimulation. Reports should stimulate P He piu! 
Parents to desirable efforts and constructive He agis p 
comments should be added to overcome the depressing 
unsatisfactory levels of development. ME dia 
7. The principle of guidance. Reports should be sufficiently 


a pul 
eg. 
k "i H uctiv' Ale 
tic to aid teachers, parents, and counselors in the constr pill 


gnos” 
8 id 


ively 

‘ ç effect, 
”. Reports should inter lock e allei 
ive records, home letters an indi- 


; an 
nd parents, guidance cards, í 
vidual inventories, 


pment—physical, mental, emotional, He 
cial. They Should tend toward the maximum developme? a 
whole child They should emphasize success and minimize ul 
10. The brinciple of j 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Principle of Considerateness 
a U UŘ 


jicized 


‘ b 
The principle of considerateness, although much less i“ ap 
than the principles of leadership and co-operation, is no 


eC 
Sa esp 
: n. Resp” 
lar of strength in the support of democratic supervisio x maxi 
for the individual, freedom to the individual to develop 
mum capacities, and the mainte 


nance of human hap piel i 
criteria for judging the efficiency of democratic processes -op re 
important as those of expert leadership and full-blown co aiv? 
tion. It is on this basis that considerateness has received a p 
mention as a guiding principle in the field of instructiona 
vision. 


. G J 
» Drotherly love, and charity which it m 
terize the lead s of the world and which manifes al 


e 
oy“ pe 
men should do to you, je a 
Inasmuch as ye have done it a ee d i, 
rethren, ye have done it unto me. phi oF 
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increasing consideration and care for every man’s child, regardless 
of race, creed, or social level, is undoubtedly the most significant 
democratic achievement in the American story of public enter- 


prise. 
WHAT IS CONSIDERATENESS? 


Before discussing the place of considerateness as a principle of 
supervision, it will be of advantage to examine its definitional im- 
plications. In contrast to the numerous meanings which have been 
assigned to leadership and co-operation, considerateness is a much 
more specific term. Dictionary definitions assign two chief mean- 
ings to considerateness: (1) the degree or quality of sober reflec- 
tion; regard for circumstances Or consequences; and (2) the de- 
gree or quality of the observance of the rights and feelings of 
others; kindly regard for others. Jointly, these two related defini- 
tions may be expressed as thoughtful kindness or as well-advised 
regard for others. Not only the desire to extend kindly help to 
others, but to give it with thoughtful regard to consequences 
this is the essence of the principle of considerateness. As such it 
has very important implications for practical supervision. 

Notwithstanding its general acceptance in theory as a funda- 
mental tenet of democracy, the spirit of kindly consideration has 
been thought of as a spiritual incentive or as a 

democracy, rather than as a guiding principle 

ffect the whole round of instructional and su- 
change in the status of considerateness 
the culmination of two significant trends: 
(1) increasing interest in the welfare of children; and (2) in- 
Creasing realization of the significance of human relations. 

In theory, interest in the welfare of children has long held a 
place among the loftiest of human ideals, but the place actually 
given to the child as 4 determining factor 1n educational practice 

low. It has remained for the twentieth 
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century to give children 4 truly significant place in educational 
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fications. A supervisory program can be effective only to the extent 
that the supervisor is accepted by teachers as a sympathetic friend, a 
counselor in time of need, and an understanding co-worker. The super- 
visor who, because of tactlessness, an autocratic attitude, or an air of 
Superiority and aloofness, inhibits teachers from seeking his advice and 
from coming to him with personal problems cannot hope to serve 


these teachers in fullest measure.” 


So, too, Rorer concludes on the basis of his detailed study: 


Respect for personality is fundamental in democratic supervision, 


for it recognizes each individual as a person in his own right and as 
such entitled to growth along the lines of his own social choices.” 


e commented upon the fact that the trend 
toward greater democracy in the administration and supervision 
of the American public schools has been characterized by an in- 
Creasing display of considerateness. Considerateness is the natural 
application of such democratic tenets 3S “freedom of spirit,” “re- 
Spect for the individual,” “freedom to the individual to develop 
his maximum capacities,” and “the expansion and maintenance 
of human happiness.” Current discussions of the high values of 
democratic co-operation and leadership usually place as much em- 

hich display con- 


Phasis on the accompanying conditions or acts which display 
intrinsic virtues of participation of 


Siderateness as they do 0n the 
leading as such. In their discussion of the effects of a democratic 
Philosophy upon supervision, Barr, Burton, and Brueckner state 
that “democracy emphasizes the worth of persons. 

oncept of inestimable importance. There 
belief, not in the equality of men, but in 
not be considered equal but they can be 
f the worth and possibilities of the in- 
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(g) Gives pupil a chance to tell his side of the story. 


(h) Does not embarrass pupil before other pupils. 
(i) Does not permit noise in room to disturb teachers in adjacent 


room. 
(j) Does not make personal remarks to pupils to shame them. 
(k) Does not hold his classes overtime. 
(1) Shows consideration for feelings of other teachers. 
(m) Does not ride rough-shod over others to gain his own ends. 
(n) Does not give a great deal of written work in his subject at the 
same time other teachers are making heavy assignments. 
(0) Does not embarrass a child of inferior ability or one who has 


physical defects. 
(p) Seats a deaf child where he can hear. 
(q) Does not laugh at the actions which seem funny to him. 


(r) Does not stop pupils during an enjoyable activity to correct 


them. 
(s) Notifies the principal when he will not b 


on time.® 


e able to reach school 


elementary-school pupils like and 
ually impressive of the high value 
For example, among others: 


Replogle’s report on what 
dislike about their school is €q 
Placed on acts of considerateness. 


Pupils want a teacher who understands their troubles; who likes and 
has faith in them; who does not make belittling comparisons; who is 
friendly and compliments one; teachers who smile and are kind; who 
are nice to them when they make a mistake; who believe what they 


tell them. š 
Even more impressive are the trait-actions reported by Miller 
in a study of what teachers like and dislike about principals.” A 
y tion of trait-actions liked best in 


summary of the frequency of men y 
piincipals appears in the table on page 146. This table shows that 
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(g) Gives pupil a chance to tell his side of the story. 
(h) Does not embarrass pupil before other pupils. 
(i) Does not permit noise in room to disturb teachers in adjacent 


room. 
(j) Does not make personal remarks to pupils to shame them. 
(k) Does not hold his classes overtime. 
(1) Shows consideration for feelings of other teachers. 
(m) Does not ride rough-shod over others to gain his own ends. 
(n) Does not give a great deal of written work in his subject at the 
same time other teachers are making heavy assignments. 
(©) Does not embarrass a child of inferior ability or one who has 


physical defects. 
(p) Seats a deaf child where he can hear. 
(q) Does not laugh at the actions which seem funny to him. 


(£) Does not stop pupils during an enjoyable activity to correct 
them. 

(s) Notifies the principal when 
on time.® 
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; k far 

acts of considerateness, with a total of 395 mentions, ran 

ad of any other type of trait-action. : ike best 
pm jid of ari ten thousand high-school — Char- 
about their teachers,” gives almost exact confirmation á for Liking 
ters-Waples and Miller studies. The first twelve reason be seen by 
teachers best appear in the table on page 147. As ei ‘ven fall 
examining the table, the major share of the reason itis pest- 
clearly within the scope and meaning of — : symp 
liked high-school teachers are friendly, understanding, 
thetic, patient, and thoughtful. 


ALS 
X PRINCIP. 
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(after Miller) 


Total 

Senior Junior . Times 

High High Elemen- Uniden- Men- 
School School tary tified 

Trait Involved Teachers Teachers 


jone! 
T tion 
eachers Teachers 


i Considerateness, 


395 

understanding 82 66 167 80 295 

2. Helpfulness 40 53 127 75 

3. Democratic 240 
leadership 51 34 103 52 

4. Friendly ait 
Personality 41 38 90 a 

5. Executive 174 
leadership 35 34 58 47 

6. Professional 172 
interest 38 36 62 36 108 

7. Sincerity 13 24 46 25 oe 

8. Loyalty 15 14 39 26 g 

9. Decisiveness 17 15 35 15 16 

10. Courtes: 12 18 25 21 55 

hh. Intelligence 14 10 16 15 33 

12. Self-control 8 6 9 10 a 

13. Refinement 14 4 10 3 a 

14. eatness 4 4 12 7 26 

15. Faith 8 1 7 19 

16. Firmness in 18 
discipline 2 7 3 6 ige 
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Reasons ror Lixine ‘‘Teacner A" BEST, ARRANGED IN ORDER or FREQUENCY 
or Mention, as REPORTED BY 3725 Hicu-Scuoor Seniors 
(The first 12 of 43 reasons reported by Hart) 


Frequency 
of 


Reasons for Liking “Teacher A" Best Mention 


- Is helpful with school work, explains lessons and assignments 
es examples in teaching 1950 


clearly and thoroughly, and usi 
eE jolly, has a sense of humor, and 


Roe 


- Cheerful, happy, goo 
can take a joke i 1429 
3. Human, friendly, companionable, “one of us” 1024 
4. Interested in and understands pupils 937 
5. Makes work interesting, creates @ desire to work, makes class 
work a pleasure 805 
6. Strict, has control of the class, commands respect 753 
7. Impartial, shows no favoritism, has no “pets” 695 
8. Not cross, crabby, grouchy, nagging, or sarcastic 613 
i We learned the subject” 338 
ll. A pleasing personality 504 
a Patient, kindly, sym athetic eer a 
- Fair in marking an grading, fair in giving examina a 


M eee 


admitted that the principle of considerateness lends itself admira- 

ly to a negative approach. In simpler words, it seems that there 
ate almost as many inconsiderate things that should be avoided as 
there are helpful activities t0 be encouraged. Some of them have 
already been indicated and more will be mentioned in the pages to 
follow. It is 5 urprising how one inconsiderate act can completely 
Pegate the influence of a teacher over 4 sensitive child, or how a 
Single harsh measure by 4 thoughtless supervisor can cause a 
teacher to fear and distrust the whole round of supervision. For- 
‘unately, most teachers and supervisors are inclined to be consider- 


ate, but there still remain some with a roughshod point of view 
that is fatal to constructive supervision. As Cox very appropriately 


ah 
aid two decades ago: 
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not take account of the vagaries of human 
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though educational research, study, and controlled experimentation 


had nothing more to offer him.” 


A good supervisor may well overlook minor teaching mistakes, 
but it would be the height of folly to condone major faults. Peck- 
ham’s study shows that nine judges out of ten believe it a matter 
of major importance to be honest and frank with teachers.‘ This 
includes the recognition of faults as well as virtues. It is easy to 
be considerate of strong teachers of even to praise the virtues of 
Weak teachers; but how to be both tolerant and effective with the 
faults of weak teachers calls for a strategy of the highest order. 

‘ Many of the constructive activities involved in such a strategy have 
developed in two comparatively new fields of educational endeavor 
Which give full recognition to the principle of considerateness. The 
first of these has to do with personnel management; the second, 


With mental hygiene. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

s as a guiding principle we need to 
visions and policies usually 
r “personnel manage- 


In the use of consideratenes 
look sharply at the administrative prO 


thought of as “personnel administration” OF . 
Ment,” a field which in the words of Hagman is of important con- 
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ern to a school system. 
s, the placement of them in teaching situa- 
e their functioning to the best advantage 
ngement for financial compensation, the 


the recognition of good service, and the 
cerns in the administration 


portant to the school system 


d The selection of teacher: 
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of the school system, the arra 
Provision of relative security, te | 
fostering of good professional spirit are co 
Of matters of teacher personnel. No less imp 
'S the out-of-classroom life of the teacher. 
iad Harold Spears, The Teacher and Curriculum Planning, New York, Prentice- 

oy 1951, pp. 83-84. Quoted by permission. 
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ived 
The rise of considerateness as a guiding princip le bas pam 
special impetus from the field of business NEER o leave 
research studies indicate that four out of five persons w n they 
their jobs are actually competent, but are discharged ilk 
annoy people and do not understand them. Despite the found 
“hardheartedness” of business life, business management has ele- 
itself more and more concerned with human needs and other ent 
ments of human relations. This is well expressed in the statem 


turing 
of Alfred J. Marrow, President of The Harwood Manufac 
Company: 


has 
. R ment 
I would think that the greatest shortcoming of manage 


an en 
been in its lack of understanding of human needs, of the hum super 
gineering problems of the worker and the people who have to 
vise that worker.” 


; od 
properly so, that considerateness is ie ae 
titers have implied that the “big onal 
policy of improving human relations to get better production 
no place in the school’s 
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On instructional supervision, but writers in both fields are coming 
more and more to see that the recruitment and conservation of 
good teachers and the improvement of instruction are but two 
aspects of a common problem. Administrative provisions relating 
to adequate salary schedules, channels for teachers’ complaints, 
Provisions for sick leave, security of tenure, and retirement allow- 


ances, along with others, are commonly judged to be supervisory 
Administrators and teachers alike are 


matters, and increasingly so under 
| pride from within and the dis- 


matters of major importance. 
highly concerned about these 
the joint pressure of professiona 
turbing presence of a war economy without. 

: The technical procedures for recruiting and inducting teachers 
Into service have been largely standardized,” but it is generally 
recognized, especially in small and rural school districts, that mea- 
ger living conditions, heavy teaching loads, and low salaries make 
it extremely difficult to catty out a satisfactory program of teacher 
Selection, The chief strategy here has been to insure some sort of a 
Satisfactory minimum standard of teaching and salary provisions 
through state aid and control, and thus raise the lowest level of 
teacher security to seer reasonable standard of living. 
Within this all important pr e various minor fea- 
tures which bear on the ge" 
relations. There are, for example, 


home teachers and married women teach 
Many pros and cons to each of these problems, but the general con- 
Clusion of most investigators is that the only genuine solution is to 


base teacher employment upon the relative merits of me candidate, 
i . 1 . . 
lace of residence. The friction 


1 : 3 
trespective of marital status OF P i 
by the employment of married 
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eral problem of improving human 
the old problems of employing 
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that ; : 
hat is sometimes brought about Joymeni 
sion and the social intrigues of local 


teachers during times of depres ; ap i c 
teachers can be best met by a firm, consistent, an impartial policy 
Of selection, placement, and promotion. The problems of teacher 
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Jations 
retention are gteatly lessened in schools where ame staff 
prevail. Some very pertinent suggestions for e Sablished by 
relations are cleverly presented in a 16-page booklet” p document. 
the Federal Security Agency as a national emergency 


: following 
The pleasing but forceful discussion is based upon the fo 
twelve keystones: 


1. The principal brings about good staff relationships. 
2. Th 


€ staff helps to formulate policy. 

- Superior performance or contri 
mended. 

4. The staff helps the su 


teachers, 
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bution is recognized an 
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5. Teachers have freedom to teach. 
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job, available and approachable. 
- The staff is consulted 


concerning salary policy. 
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tory of others which will be mentioned in the pages to 
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mental hygiene reflects what we know and do about providing 


conditions to promote mental health and prevent mental disorder. 
y than the better known and 


It has developed much more slow! 
generally better understood field of physical hygiene. Mental hy- 
j e of a psychological than of 


giene, moreover, has always been mot 
a medical concern. First concerned with improving conditions in 
hospitals for the insane, mental hygiene has lately become con- 
cerned about all aspects of mental health, including those which 


deal with personality adjustment as well as those which pertain 
more directly to the promotion of mental health as such. We are 
Concerned here primarily with mental health as it applies to teach- 
ers and children, Personality adjustment will be treated as such in 


a chapter soon to follow on the principle of integration. 
Early psychologies emphasized the chief facets of mental life as 
thinking, feeling, and doing. Our public schools have always given 


Chief attention to the thinking ot intellectual side of the mind, and 


under the influence of the Dewey psychology during the past sev- 


ral decades they have paid notable attention to the doing or ac- 
Uvity side of mental development. Under the impetus attached 
to the study of mental hygiene, the current PN a 
'S expanding rapidly on the feeling of emotional side of mental 

evelopment. A number of large-scale programs have been de- 
Voted to the study of mental health by such representative groups 
as the Progressive Education Association, the American Council 
on Education, ? and the Commission on Teacher Education. The 

ulk of mental health research has been ae ie TA 

ut many projects, either directly or incidentally, N ved 
teachers,“ All such research projects are of great importance to 
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of antisocial and antimoral behavior are not in themselves neces- 
sarily symptoms of maladjustment or unnatural development. He- 
tedity plays an important part in development but a Joes not 
guarantee a well-balanced personality either in young or mature 
people. Mental health must be safeguarded and strived for as much 
as physical health. 

3. Important traits and attitudes are formed during the first few 


years of life. Children bring to the first grade many quarrelsome 
ich arise in early family or home life. 


or rejection complexes wh 
hese in unexpected ways to aspects of 


They are likely to transfer t 
school life. 
4. The relation 


behavior is strikingly devious. What is ca 
very general characteristic of individual development. Children, 


for example, who dislike their parents are likely to dislike their 
teachers. Youngsters who actually suffer from feelings of inferi- 
Ority may put on airs of cockiness or pretend to scorn the virtues 
which they themselves do not have. Emotions show up unexplain- 
edly in the classroom which have been derived from mental and 


emotional strains outside t cts with the 
family, or from some earlier experience. 

5. Sex is a problem for many children ev 
Mentary-school grades. Serious enough in itsel 


tise to other forms of problem behavior. 
ionally upset by autocratic or in- 


6. Many children ate emoti 
different methods on the part of teachers. Repeated criticism, re- 
Curring dissatisfactions, ridicule or sarcasm, lack of recognition, 
misunderstood punishment—all 


Sverdomination of overloving; 
under teacher control are likely 


these and other similar conditions urs 
to result in pupil's emotional withdrawal, antisocial conduct, poor 


‘ i r forms i 
efforts, silent or over antagonism, and othe. of emotional 


disturbance. 
7. “Children are 810 


between the cause and the symptoms of peculiar 
lled “displacement” is a 


he classroom, from confli 


en in the earlier ele- 
f, it frequently gives 


wing up in an anxious age, an age which 
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. j š i cation, 
is anxious for all of us.” The achievements of science, edu E 
i i : i i en 
and industry in the midst of our democratic way of life are 

to fill all of us with pride and hope but: 


je 
; we cknow 
It would be foolish, however, and totally unrealistic not to a able 
; untable, 
edge that the problems we face today often seem pet ahis” 
. . . . i a ; 
and that tensions and anxieties exist among both children an 


n 

8. Maladjustments are frequently caused by conflicts pe 

home and school cultures. The standards of living and nie hee 

attached to education advocated by the school may be so a em- 
from those firmly believed in by the parents that pupils find th 


j k a ents are 
selves seriously ill at ease either at home or at school. Par 
equally perturbed over th 


roi 
Á a 
Pei: tuations in which ordinary instruction” en 
S ate ineffective are likely to arise in any class toon i 
ymptoms of Problematic cases tend to persist or accumulat 

A 

T 

P for Supervision and 
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need for special procedures is indicated. Such symptoms are day- 
dreaming, laziness, hating schoolwork, extreme ambitions, unus- 
r fatigue; and also hostility, clownings, fre- 


ual anxiety, strain, O 
quent tears, hasty anger, and similar unexpected reactions. These 
m cases, but they do call 


symptoms do not necessarily imply proble 
for special individual treatment. 
11. Undue emphasis on failur 
tardiness, lack of skill, slowness, aW% 
°F condition which disparages @ pupil eit 
Is usually a contributing cause to beginning maladjustment. 
CHIEF IMPLICATIONS OF MENTAL HYGIENE 
The foregoing array of facts 
teachers and supervisors. What 
these conditions is a matter for s 
Chief educational implications whic 


Crs ti y l 
> Ai —_ = simple remedy to alleviate e cee om 
in children, “Mental hygienists themselves have a e S in 
the direction of oversimplification OF monopoly of a ah oo 
Principles,”** Each case must be studied on its own — = i 
ne a friendly classroom oan “ a te as y 
Pecific -i]] on the teac , Lante 
Preting paras TN behavior aesan CEN eel 
With the knowledge and techniques of mee id fu nal im- 
Well-ordered classroom, mental hygiene 1s considered equally 


Porta : Ith.” : wae 
; ae physical mn che'chiel responsibility for avoiding on the 
+ Education carrie on the other, the devia- 


One hand izing and remedying 

, and recognizing i 
tions in hildi dev clopment which threaten mental health. Teach 
1941, p- 719. 


28 : h, op. cites 4 reds 
Encyclopedia of Education Researe fects Quality of Learning,” Edu- 
SW Then. Dalton, “Classroom Atmosphere Re practical article for 


; _ A timely, 
cational] Leadership, Apřil, 1951, PP- 429-433 


teachers, 


e, low marks, nonparticipation, 
kwardness or any trait, ability, 
1l either at school or at home 


have important implications for 
the supervisor can best do under 
erious consideration. Some of the 
h supervisors should help teach- 
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or 
au aha j ly prevent 
ers can recognize minor disorders. They can usual y P 


ide 
a 5 Id prov! 
cure them; but for serious disturbances the schools should p 

the services of Specialists. 


as 
i B 5 is well 
3. Teachers need special training in mental health, a 
in-service 


a 3 il- 

growth through study and active co-operation with Pig 

able mental health experts. They need to know more apne 

the Origins and reasons for children’s misconduct and to on 
that misconduct is not a threat to the teacher’s self-esteem. 


a 
: i : norm 
adverse reaction to the social pressures of school life is a 

part of child development. 


4. The curriculum shoul 
and individual tasks” fo 
foster mental health 


s 
. attern: 
d provide a series of cultural patte"! 


e 
« — er cas 
i preventing and alleviating incipient 
emotional distortion. 


30 = 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, op. cit., pp. 77-128. 
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8. Special efforts should be made to develop friendly and under- 
een the home and the school. Visits by 


by parents to the school, parent-teacher 
gs wider use of parents in school plan- 
hool reports are the best means for es- 
tablishing a satisfactory rapport between teachers and parents. 

9. Interest in human relations from the point of view of in- 
Cteased happiness and welfare of individual pupils, should be ex- 
tended toward the development of a school program involving 
intergroup and intercultural relations on 4 local, national, and in- 
ternational scale. An extensive array of experimental and discur- 
sive literature is available for this purpose. The work of the Com- 
mittee on Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools of the 
American Council of Education has been particularly fruitful in 


the way of helpful publications. 
10. There is real danger tha 


standing co-operation betw 
teachers to the home, visits 
conferences, social gatherin 
ning, and more attractive SC 


t teachers may worty unduly over 
the mental health of pupils and become i a As 

¢lped in attempting to use mental health p ~ a 
May seem to them to multiply rather than to decrease. = = Š 
Sts need help from supervisory and consulting Services ie i 
they must work this thing out within their own pattern i ] ae 
‘Ng and living. It should be remembered, in any _ pe ha s 
Steat bulk of children’s problems are temporary seen raan 
be cared for by the everyday methods of good teac ed w 
interest and thoughtful patience 80 a long way with most dis- 


ike them and believe 
turbed chi ‘Idren need teachers who lil i 
in nig ge nee deal and most offenders will mend 


their wa A ‘ 

ete Finally it is appropriate to SAY ie s <i he pep 
tite staff should brush up °° mental hea = dy fora tine shank 
ilties of mental healt education call mo y. m 2 
fied leadership, Teachers, Supervisors PY pe i n ae 
Visiting resi school nurses, El ch oe. 
Shits board members, and parents should poo. i orts in a 
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: Henge and 
broad co-operative program. Mental health ripa 1 em ne 
an opportunity to supervisors; it is an area in 
ness is a leading principle. «plications of mental health 25 

This Summary of the facts and implications h special reference 
a basis for Supervisory planning and a Nae ri its possible e% 
to the principle of considerateness is illustrative o le, profession 
tension into other related areas, such as school rag i of the 
ethics, and personnel management. Practical vote to follow: 
Ptinciple of considerateness will appear in the chap 
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CHAPTER 8 


: teness 
Practices and Techniques of Considera 


a 


s iderateness 
The problem of implementing the principle of ot of the 
is simpler than that which confronts the impleme rally accepte 
principles of co-operation and leadership. The gene “hat of ¢i chet 
concept of considerateness is much less complex than and admin 
co-operation or leadership. In addition, the pa Ss principle 
istrative provisions most commonly associated with the 


compt? 
: ss 

of considerateness are also for the greater part much le 

and more direct. The details of a 


course, somewhat involved and i 


er 
sup 

ä X " j ake s 
of the techniques relating to considerateness, such as M 


eap 

, Pgs 3 a n + an th ot 

UNOrY visits friendly and informal, involve little more th CriticiZ? 
: i f s i 

propriate attitude of mind and heart. Others, such a 

teachers by giving favorable 


-aple 
comments first, are also simP 
Meaning and application. 

Despite their a 
which characterize 
esteem by both ed -+ tof 
of the thirty practices in the Ayer-Peckham Check ge 
ning and Appraising Supervision are rated as being o 


3 a "RA but 
ntricate in application, 


ices 
ice 
¥ ract! 
pparent simplicity, the mpo iip pig” 
the principle of considerateness are Twenty“ 
ucational theorists and practitioners. 


plar” 


ae 


six 
ing judges, 224 ° 
portance by at least one-half of the co-operating age bitty 
teen of them by more than 80 per cent of the judges. ow 
Practices toget 


“red below’ 
; ted e 
her with their respective ratings ate lis order tb 
which follow each of the items indicate ie im 
judges who rated the item: (1) as of maj 
162 


or” 
Percentage of 
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tance; (2) as Vi impor ance 3) as of m nor 
> ( ) of a erage L t > ( ) i importance; 
? 


i: f 
and (4) as of no importance. 


SUPERVISORY PRACTICES RELATED TO THE PRINCIPLE OF 
CONSIDERATENESS 


A supervisor should: 


Whe 


. Show confidence and r 


- Be frank and hone 
. Help teachers to grow in their o 


. Become a part of the teaching s 
. Give criticism of a professiona 


- Be open-minded and 
. Possess a sense of 


- Be easily accessible to tea 
- Never criticize one teac 


- Make supervisory 
- Make reports to teachers i 


- Guide teachers in respec 


- Overlook minor teaching errors 
- Manifest personal in 


- Criticize teacher 


- Help teachers to get 


. Know how to get along with people. (99-1-0-0) 
. Become an interested, sympathetic helper of teachers. (95-5—0-0) 


espect for teacher in presence of : 

ESAD pupils. 
st but sympathetic with teachers. (92-6-1-1) 
wn way instead of forcing a way 


upon them. (91-8-1-0) 
ituation rather than a critic. 


(90-8-2-0) 
l rather than of a personal nature. 


(89-9-2-0) 
teachers. (89-9-2-0) 


willing to learn from 
him to ease tensions. 


humor that enables 
(86-13-1-0) 
o desire advice. (85-13-2-0) 


chers whi 
her’s deficiencies to another teacher. 


(88-8—2-2 ) 
visits friendly and informal. (84-15-1-0) 

nstead of about teachers. (84-11-4-1) 
ting individual differences of pupils. 


(8t-18-1-0) 
and deficiencies. ( 65—26-6-3 ) 


terest in the work of individual pupils. 


(60-30-9-1) 
(64— 


s by giving favorable comments first. 


20-8-8) 
east a complete lesson. (55-29-8-8 ) 


- Remain in classroom for at l 
- Help new teachers to beco inted with other teachers and 


me acqual 
(47-35-15-3) 


persons in the community. 
d in the community. (40-40- 


well locate: 


13-7) 
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The program of supervision should: 


-0) 
i 1-8-1 
1. Respect the individuality of teachers and Shee: teachers. 
2. Adapt adequate salary schedule for supervisor 

(85-9-2-4) ; + complaints 
3. Provide channels for rapid consideration of teachers h 
and requests, (70-22-4—4) isitation a 
Provide substitute teachers to relieve teachers for visita 
creative work, (63-29-5-3 ) 


4, 


ach- 
5 and teac 
5. Provide sick leave without loss of pay for supervisors a 
ers. (64-25-7—4) (68- 
6. Guarantee securi 


ervisors. 
ty of tenure for competent sup 


19-6-7) 
7. Provide favorable retiremen 
ers. (63-24-7-6) 


(54-31 
8. Provide sabbatical leave for supervisors and teachers. 
11-4) 


ach- 
m nd te 
t allowances for supervisors @ 


dial su 
9. Use rating scales only as a means of diagnostic and reme 
pervision, (48-27-13-12) 


10. Keep case histories of teachers, (26-40-23-11) 


technical treatment in the pag 


with people, (2) ad 
visors and teachers, ( 
means of diagnostic a 


HOW TO GET ALONG. WiTH PEOPLE w 10 8? 

’ 0 A 
matter of surprise that the item, Know a of the a 
eople, was rated the most important of “check ne 
actices included in the Ayer-Peckham 


It is not a 
along with b 
pervisory pr 
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= a considerative practices are Foal the first twenty. 
= ie be ong with ol my ae o; e= and happiness A 
cain 6 ery aspect of life, whether í € CIVIC, amily, recreational, 

oral, or vocational. In such vocations as politics, business, reli- 
gion, and education, the desire and ability to get along with people 
1S very possibly the leading criterion of effective effort. This is es- 
pecially true of persons in administrative and supervisory positions. 
Ina popular but thoroughly sound article on “How to Get to be 
Boss,” J. Elliott Janey, one of the leading management consult- 
ants, makes the following significant statement: “The job of man- 
aging a company is at least 75 per cent dealing with people and 
their strange behavior toward each other.” Later on he says, “The 
first concern should be with the kind of opportunity and challenge 
(that) is offered. You have to give before you can get. Security is 
a by-product of giving your job more than it demands.” The gen- 
Stal tenor of Janey’s article is that one gets to be “boss” by friendly 
Service rather than by pushing people around. He has to know how 
to get along with people. Jf the so-called administrative “boss,” 
fortified by the authority of his position, is primarily dependent 
'pon friendly service, how much more so is this true of the instruc- 
tional supervisor for whom today the display of administrative au- 


thority is practically taboo. 


age rtant factor in gettin 
Supervisor’s persona po! getting 


along with teachers, colleagues, and people in general. In fact, per- 
Sonality has been defined as your effect upon other people. The 
Way one looks and the way 02° acts determine in high degree 

Thus it is that personality can be 


rsons. 
'Mproved by taking stock of its weaknesses and taking pains tore- 
Move them. Chandler, Beamer, Williams, and Armstrong recom- 
Mend a personality development program based on the Marsh Per- 
“onality Inventory Check List? The Check List provides a break- 

s of personality: facial expression, 


O í 

Wn of the following facto" 
March 1, 1952. A 
New York, Prenti 
rsonality, New 


lity is an im 


ce-Hall, 1951, pp. 93-122. 


1 
a The Saturday Evening Post, 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1947, 


a arces ul Adjustment in College, 
Pp. 2 attie M. Marsh, Building Your Pe: 
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{ tact, 
physical bearing, poise and self-control, speech, ian 
sense of humor, sociability, health appearance, variety O onal 
and character. A summary (slightly modified) of the pe So wil- 
development program recommended by Chandler, Beamer, 
liams, and Armstrong follows. 


1. Sell yourself on the idea of personality improvement. ality 2 
2. Take stock of yourself—review the results of your persona 

ysis to determine the weak spots. 
3. Get a clear picture of the type of person you want to be. inting i 
4. Clarify your job of personality improvement by bluep 

State what you need to do and how you are going after it. 
. Get the personality Program going at once. 
. It will help to enlist the aid of others, 
- Carry out the following proposals: 

(1) Get acquainted with as ma 

people. 

(2) Learn to work, to 
Ciates, 
Learn to study and 


of power and self-r rowa 
(4) Choose a vocation as early as possible; plan and work 
this end, 


Keep in mind that 
not a man’s world 
which all must work 


nal- 


au 


earn t0 jike 
ny people as you can— 


asso” 
play, to live successfully with y oe» 


©) 


© 


, a a sens? 
work efficiently, It will give y° 
espect, 


a: 36 
+. This 
. i t. i 
you cannot live alone and like ‘world n 
nor a woman’s world. It is 4 e 
ne. 
together one for all and all for 0 


wa Gh 

ý 5 i n f 
production is almost the sole criterio tof. x 

. . eF n j 
Y ın most businesses, The improvemé yen s 
man relations is a method thereto, and not an end in itself. or th? 
. ee . Py SS é 

the field of educational administration, any consideratene p 

personal welfare o 
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frequently justified because it improves the teacher as a teacher 
than because it benefits her as a person. There is no doubt that con- 
Siderateness in itself is a good business proposition, one of the very 
best; but the present writer likes to think of it more in the terms 


Of one of his students, a choral leader, who wrote: 


In my first letter to you the aim of my life career was given as com- 


fortable security for self and family in the profession of music educa- 
tion, working with choral groups in school and church. The aspira- 


tions named included the bringing of happiness cotiign pae epadan 
f le as possible. Also 


hope that all with whom social 


righ ignity, and the 
pi ae would be happier in their asso- 


nd professi were made 

f ssional contacts V 7, 
, : } 
Clations with others for having known this writer. The man who has 


. unr Aane 
Consistently shown that he subscribes to the prindp > of considera 2 
Ness is going to be the one who is secure 1n his employment, as we 


as the one who is happy in it. 
Considerateness is in itself 
Of others, and the manifestation © 


Sonali is, i ve 
Onality, In the last analysis, it seems 


t p : ic uppermost in mind, and having 
han having the teaching of BAAT to follow, the real, funda- 


a Ppiness for self and regard n ae irae g rara 
ental aim of this writer is 0 1” s 4 

i as the baton. 
ness, using his textbook as the musical score, and his pen 
ter slogan for supervisors than the 


ent writer): 70 first learn, and 


a demonstration of belief in the rights 
f a belief in the dignity of the per- 
ry plausible to state that rather 


Where can be found a bet 


Words above (italicized by the PFcS ‘pape 
then oe ccna The thoughtful supervisor will know 


ci - te: i: 
that to teach kindness, it is first necessary to be kind; cr = mr 
4 z i ine; and to teac 
Mmility, to be humble; to teach integrity to he geauine, 
a ? 
emocracy, to be democrat 


: sa guiding p 
a Tf we think of consider wie so Fe emphasis primarily on peo- 
S good business policy; if we P 


Ple’s personal happiness and welfare, it is mayo oacsepiien 
. = i a ointing out 
Principle of considerateness in a practical way by p g 


rinciple, rather than 


. ision 
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i e been rec- 
e of the ways to get along with teachers AE Because | 
ae by leading writers in the field of j Ai ke co-operative | 
the school system is such a closely integrated 7 _— efforts of eo 
effort, it is important to think about cs ean thes Ba super 
eryone who acts in a supervisory capacity W ts. counselors, of A 
intendents, principals, curriculum Steere , hese officers hay 
Pervisors. The duties and relationships of al af sacl a 
far-reaching effects upon the happiness, won reste ‘Eller als 
personal welfare of the teachers with whom t d this total socit” 
affect the total pattern of school morale. Wit that each supe 
Structure in view, and with due regard for the oe wo lists ° 
visor must play his own role as he sees it, are aie get along 
Special recommendations which reveal (1) good way 


A chers. 
with teachers; and (2) poor Ways to get along with tea 


t chem 
$ d trea 

ent teachers wish to be treated, an 

accordingly, 


2. Be willing to help teachers Secure better positions. have t° sy 

3. Learn to understand teachers by listening to what th oA nas ke 

4. Make changes slowly, preferably at teachers’ ia E Ta Ma 

5. Seek the help of teachers aS Co-workers and special adv 10 
teachers fee] important, ns. L va 

6. Be sincerely interested in teachers like them as perso ; 
Said, “If you 
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7. Talk directly to teachers. Look them in the face. Give them your 
undivided attention both when listening and when talking to 


them. 
8. Tell teachers what it is about them or about what they do that 


you like. 
9. Criticize only in private. Do it from the teacher's viewpoint. Be 


firm, but courteous on basic issues. Be sure that the criticism is 
readily seen to be constructive. 
10. Smile! As they say in the Navy; 
too, a happy school is a good school. 
11. Remember to use names, the first one preferably. 


12. Take prompt action upon requests. 
13. Ask questions and make assertions that relieve anxiety. 
n to break into a classroom activ- 


14, Always ask a teacher's permissio 


“a happy ship is a good ship.” So, 


ity. 
15. Take the lead in working for better living and working conditions 
for teachers. 
parents, Or other teachers. 


16. Help teachers in difficulty with pupils, 
17. Consult with teachers before taking acti 
= work or welfare. 

- Meet staff in informal situations. 


19. Share all praise and recognition with staff. ; 
20. Take the teacher's class occasionally so that she can do something 


else, 


on which will affect their 


LONG WITH TEACHERS 

Tn contrast to the foregoing good ways of getting along 
With teachers, there are many thi pervisors and prin- 
“lpals do that arouse antagonism Of withdrawal on the part of 


teachers, Ten of these follow. 


THINGS To AVOID IN GETTING ^ 


bility, knowledge, of authority. 
- Do not make promises you cannot keep. 


2 

i: Do not shirk your OW? responsibilities. 
5 Do not make unannounced visits. 

6 


- Do not keep people waiting. 
o not give unsolicited advice on personal matters. 


Do not assume superior al 
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Do not argue with teachers, 
Do not belittle 
Do not arran 
teachers, 
10. Do not make s 
teacher, 


eagues. 
your predecessor or your coll i g : ‘ent t0 
i i t times inconveniet 
ge mecungs or assign work a 


Yo ON 


b the 
i ment DY 
pecial assignments without agree: 


ERS 
D TEACH 
ADEQUATE SALARY SCHEDULE FOR SUPERVISORS AN A 


salary schedule is an auto 


af 
Asa result, appli 
gaining, each worker k 


4 
in jt 
a ee nd 1 i 

rS confidence in his employer a 


possibili 
tended period.“ y 
“BLE, 


pil 
Book Com 


aw“ 
McG" 
ool Administration, New York, 
Quoted by permission. 


Pittenger, Local 


Public Sch 
Pany, 1951, pp. 


148-149, 
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There are various types of salary schedules, but the “single sal- 
ary schedule,” which attempts to equalize salaries in elementary 
and high schools, has made the most rapid progress in general 
adoption. It is highly regarded although it commonly makes excep- 
tions for special positions, white teachers, junior-college teachers, 
and men teachers. The general trend is toward the abolition of 
these exceptions despite some opposition on the part of the higher- 
Paid groups and the attendant likelihood of greater costs. Natu- 
tally, whenever it has seemed necessary to lower higher-paid levels 
to bring up lower-paid levels, the upper levels have been resentful, 
but, fortunately, schools nearly everywhere have been able to as- 
Sume the increased costs without disturbing the high salary levels. 
In all cases, it has been deemed expedient and salutary to have the 
Concerned teachers to work co-operatively with administrators in 


Planning the new salary schedule. 
Other advances toward establis 
ave been made in scattered scho 
Ces for dependents, cost of livin 
a work, leaves of absence, sick ben 
eo ent allowances. For the special 
e difficulties attached to these wort 
erred to the bibliography which appess © 
. “cording to Hagman the following princ! 
the making of salary schedules: 
e capable of meeting in any single 
half to three-fourths of the number 


ule for the maximum allowances. 
ly one and one-half the 


hing greater security for teachers 
ols, such as special salary allow- 
g adjustments, extra pay for ex- 
nefits, and most notably of all, 
advantages and administra- 
hy devices the reader is re- 
s at the end of this chapter. 
ples should be observed 


l. The school district should b 
year the claims of from one 
of persons covered by the sched 
e schedule range should be approximate 
minimum listing. 
- The span of the experience schedule sho 
Years or greater than twenty years. A 
Cover service beyond twenty years at an 
Preparati f ; 
the pags Pene” be experience and professional 
Preparation. 


uld be not less than fifteen 
separate schedule should 
y one level of professional 


Je should 
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ould be 
5. Salary differentials (from schedule to actual payment) s 
avoided. g claims, 
- The schedule itself should not be qualified by me es of 
sex of personnel, teaching assignments, ay ae mally in 
characterizations of training other than those listed n 
preservice or in-service programs. , rvice 10 
+ From two-thirds to five-sixths of experience credit for se 
other school systems can be granted. f study but 
Training credits should be governed by programs e nd authof 
may include credit for travel, varied work experience, a } 
ship. dule 
P che 
9. Personnel of equal training and experience should be s 
for equal pay. 


rsonnel 
. e 
Schedule placement must not be modified to attract new P 

or to reward old. 


Jong 


on 

Salary schedules are largely conditioned by the legal R he 

tractual status of teacher tenure, If teachers can be dismiss¢ f 
end of the year at the wil 


New 
American Public Sonat A 
> PP- 214-226. Quoted by permiss 
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on the whole it would be better for school boards to set up local 
plans for a continuing tenure based on probationary se and 


with full protection against 
tends the following princip 


i 


2; 


v3 


a. i a ob . 
: tt in the administratio 
A . 
ES has constructive uses W 
inistrators, but when u® 


- If at the end of the probationary peri 


» When dismissal is being COn 


- Generally recognized as le 


arbitrary dismissal. Pittenger recom- 
Jes for the control of teachers’ tenure: 


They [policies] should apply to all the regularly employed person- 


nel in a school system, with the possible exception of the superin- 


tendent of schools. 
‘es probationary period of t 
uring which time the new 


wo or three years should be provided 
employee is subject to reappointment 


or dismissal annually. 
od an employee is continued in 


s considered to be continuous unless he 


legitimate reasons. 
sidered, the worker should generally 


be given vagn that he may try to correct his fault, and, in 
case the dismissal is made, he should always be given adequate 
notice. The worker should also be notified of the reasons for the 
contemplated dismissal and be given opportunity for a hearing be- 


fore the board. 


service, his employment i 
resigns or is dismissed for 


easons for dismissal are moral 
d inefficiency. Usually, aiso, 
failure to meet the standards set for professional self-development 
is recognized as a legitimate cause. In some schools, failure to qual- 
ify for advancement tO the next regular increment on the salary 

1, on the theory that a 


schedule is held to be cause for dismissa 
teacher who is not regularly promoted becomes unfit, through loss 


of morale, for continuation 10 the system. This is known as the 
z i 
up or out” principle in personnel management. 


ND CASE HISTORIES AS A MEANS OF 
C AND REMEDIAL SUPERVISION 


les and case histories plays an important 
n of teacher personnel. Each of these de- 
hich are favored by most school ad- 
sed, they are serious disturbers of 


gitimate f 


turpitude, positive insubordination, an 


RATING SCALES A 
DIAGNOST! 


The use of rating SC% 


wisely u 


“Pittenger, op. cit, p- 159 Quoted by permission- 
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5 ioned 
teacher morale, It may be seen by reference to the ratings ee 
to them earlier in this chapter that, although they receive = the 
ally favorable appraisal by the supervisory judges, i aS 
least favored of all of the considerative items in the Ay sank dges be- 
Check List, and that from one-fourth to one-third of the judg 
lieve them to be of minor or no value. 


‘ follow: 
The chief advantages claimed for the use of rating scales 


It is better to use an ob 
impression methods; 


é Rating Scales provide a sy. 
teaching and teachers; 


fe 
enera 
jective evaluating procedure than 8 


tere OE 
. oints 
Stematic analysis of the good p 


The chief arguments against the use of 


rating scales are: 
i, 


igcrimina™ 
not sufficiently objective to be used disc 
ingly; 


2 i S; a 
4 e€ various score-card el 
. The use of score cards antagonizes teachers toward the SC 
cers who use them; 


5. M 


Ost teachers object to being rated by score cards. 


Jue of 
All of this boils down to the fact that the greatest v4 of 
teacher rating card is to Serve as a stimulating inventory 
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worth-while points of good teaching, and that its most useful ap- 
plications are in the preparation and selection of teachers and as a 
self-appraisal instrument for teachers in service. When a rating 
system is used, it should be devised co-operatively by the adminis- 


trative, supervisory, and classroom staff. Then it may well serve as 


2 common starting basis for planning instructional improvement 


and, if used consideratively, as an instrument for joint supervisor- 
teacher attack on local classroom problems. In the interests of bet- 
ter human relations, professional supervisors have long since aban- 
doned the use of score cards for rating the comparative merits of 
different teachers. For practical principles of teacher evaluation to 


be used in connection with such purely administrative purposes as 
ng salaries, and dismissing teachers— 


Promoting teachers, adjusti 
ders may best consult the standard ref- 


all difficult procedures—tea 


€rences in school administration. ; — 
The advantages and drawbacks of keeping case histories of 


teachers are similar to those listed in connection with the use of 
tating scales, If used consideratively, and with the greater empha- 
Sis on the positive rather than on the negative virtues, there seems 
to be more good reasons for keeping case histories than not: In the 
8teat majority of school systems, where retention, promotion, dis- 
Missal, merit bonuses, retirement allowances, and the like ate not 
automatically controlled, some sort of a case history system is an 
Essential. One of Reeder’s principles of teacher evaluation states 
nent folder and in this should be 


published articles, lesson plans, 
which would help to 


Each teacher should have a perma 
Placed supervisory reports, copies of ai 
a. 

"ports of special services, and any other mater! 


€ ; 
Valuate the teacher's services. 


18 his chapter on “Selecting and Inducting Personnel,” Pittenger 

Says: 

7 entals of Public School Administra- 
leas _ Reeder, The Fundam a 

tion, New York ee nce Company, 3d ed., 1951, pp- 232-233. 
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i his applica- 
When selection has been made and a candidate gees y 
tion, reference, and interview blanks, and iea Central atte (or 
papers and score cards should be filed together i the significant infor 
in the office of the personnel department), an individual pet 
mation contained therein should be transferred i p r recording the 
sonal record card, which should also provide TER hats subsequest 
appointee’s immediate assignment, and the details aa assembled a 
history in the system. These cards, when filled out me m 
the entire staff, become one major means for Smt ie and, viaa 
employed personnel individuals for transfer or oie ián placing t , 
“merit” as such is recognized, they will be found use = eet mposs! 
different workers in the gtaded salary schedules. Indeed, h individu 
ble to list all the various uses to which a collection of ane cards pf” 
Personal records might be put. The file of personal pene of sch 
vides the basic data for local employee accounting, a pha š 
accounting that is coming to be regarded as very important. 


TEACHER MORALE 2 


te 
: . e ain se ons! 
The supervisory implementation of the principle of ¢ 
ness results in the im 


quent favorable effec 


si 

seo COM! 

ith its 

provement of teacher morale, witl al sch l 
; r 

t upon pupil morale and upon gene the 


: : . 3 Je an= 

morale. A review of studies dealing with teacher mora ent W’ 
i i 1 develop™ of 

factors which favor or prevent its successfu 

made by B 


cou Si ; 
arr, Burton, and Brueckner’ in 1938, In the 


cial 
Se id has a very S or 

the authors state that: Supervision has 
t the crucial place in d 


upervision contributes to orke 
` -W 5 

re : à r cO ef 
- Through manifesting faith and confidence in all ae (Teac re 
rough expertness in professiona] leadership displaye rs wh? á 
: ; ; : o 
will haye confidence in and 8ive allegience to supervis 
known to be experts. ) 


this review 


yor 
$. cits pp. 139-140. uoted by permission. zag NEN 
AS Barr, i Burton, Ae Leo 7 Boccia, Supervision 

Appleto: 38, pp. 646-653. 
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4. Through maintaining a policy of cooperative attack and solution in 
all problems and tasks 


5. Through inviting the cooperation of given individuals and groups 


in terms of the training, abilities, and attitudes of those individuals 

and groups (Thus tasks and problems will be entered upon with 

reasonable assurance of success with resultant effect upon morale.) 
6. Through giving full public credit for all contributions 


7. Through judging contributions, suggestions, and results achieved 
in terms of the persons concerned and the conditions involved, in- 


stead of by some arbitrary St rd; through objective data and 
standards however fragmentary instead of by personal or capricious 


Standards ae 
8. Through leadership and administration which is kindly, sympa- 
objective, and 


thetic, and cooperative, am 
impartial 
9. Through providing every oportunity 


freedom, initiative, and experimental attack 


tasks 


nda 


d at the same time firm, 


and facility for the exercise of 
upon problems and 


ted to a sharper realization of 
duct of educational programs 
business management and military leaders 
Je. There has come a recognition that the 
y ideas, which held that the chief purpose 
general influence” or “to stimulate a 
* might with a sharper shaping of 
Means and ends come tO be a major purpose in sup Ryo: Sng 
Purpose becomes significantly practical when morale is denned as 
‘the quality of giving fully of ome = efforts to carry out a pur- 
Pose,” nitely strived tor. 
iin ag e ane which is based p Napoleon’s old 
Statement that “the morale is to the physical as tne to one,” and 
Which has taken on similar proportions in business and educational 


10 r aud 1 Adminis 
Amer A tion of Schoo! 5 
Morale for a Free World, Washing on Di, an 
+313; 


School leaders have been stimula 
the importance of morale in the con 
by the emphasis which 
have placed upon mora 
justifiably criticized earl 
Of supervision was to “cast 4 
8eneral glow of optimism, 


trators, Twenty-Second Yearbook: 
] Education Association, 1944, 
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. tanding 
planning.” From the point of view of education, ot Admin- 
treatment of morale is the American Association ie and prac- 
istrators’ Morale for a Free World, This is an ae as demo- 
tical treatment which goes extensively into such OE orale 
cratic morale, child morale, morale-building agencies, lations 19 
teachers, school and classroom morale, and human kis great 
school administration. All of these avenues of progres ossible t° 
intrinsic value and deserve greater emphasis than it is a view 
give here. There remains chapter space only for a summ te is, 2 
selected from various sources, of (1) what teaching eon state 
the basic principles of morale building, and (3) a clo 
ment on setting the stage for a happy year. «ve of view ° 

Morale is most frequently treated from the point’ © Jicatio® 
group morale. Group morale has equally important imp of the 
for supervision, but because of the individualistic nature 


WHAT Morte Is 


t 
ghes 
, 7 ’s hig 
1. Morale is the &lving of one’s best efforts to the school 
ideals, 
2. Morale is the will to carry through against all pen ace of 
. x 3 i e 
3. Morale is Courage, faith, and integrity maintained in th 
adversity, ose. 
y ; epo ey 
4. Morale is the measure of determination to succeed in a putP iG 
. pay i a 
5. Morale is living up to the highest standards of pe rade 
6. Morale is the determination not to let yourself or your © 
down. 


ge 
. . . 9 

7. Morale is sticking to the task relentlessly for the purpos® 

ting it done. 


ene 
Morale is One for all and all for one—right through to ‘et js 4° 
9, Morale 1S an individual Sense of responsibility for what O 

ing. 


11 See numerous refer, 


ig 1 
in d 
fiom A 
$ ; eS to morale in B, B Gardner, Human Relat yg 
dustry, Chicago, Richard D. Irw; J 
ministrative Proc, 


0. 
in, 1945, ang J. B. Sears, The a 
ess, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950. 
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10. Morale is a feeling of total “belonging” to one’s group. 
11. Morale is a belief in the supreme importance of the educational 


task being done. 
12. Morale is a feeling that one is an essential cog in the total ma- 
chine. 
13. Morale is working over 
14. Morale is protecting rights © 


time without pay. 
f pupils before protecting one’s own. 


Rorer believes that good morale is a desirable by-product of suc- 
cessful supervision rather than a major aim or purpose, but recog- 
nizes other points of view.” There are many things which are 
known to break down the morale of teachers, such as inadequate 
salaries, lack of public regard, restriction of outside activities, poor 
administrative leadership, salary squabbles, poor living and teach- 
ing conditions, disciplinary problems, poor teaching ability, con- 
flicts with other teachers, poor health, and lack of inspirational 
purposes. There are also many things which are known to build up 
the morale of teachers, such as better preparation, working on co- 
Operative projects, an adequate salary schedule, tenure protection, 
recognition of everyday effort, confidence in the worth-whileness 
of teaching, school and community friendships, community sup- 


. 13 
i A i ns. Most of all, there 
Port, and affiliation with teacher organizatio > 
leadership and considerative su- 


Needs to be a type of democratic | r at 
Pervision that welds administrative officers, teaching staff, an 
School patrons into @ unified group with common interests and 
Problems. 

e those in which administrators, teachers, 
her on their problems. If, thru education, 
eg toward better living, there must be 
hesiveness which allow for individual 
oling and consensus of ideas, experi- 


The best school systems af 
and patrons are working tose 
We are to move mankind one P 
in our profession a unity and co 


imagination, for give and take, po 
2 John A. Rorer, Principles of Democratic Sai on Ner R a 
ublications of Teachers College, 1942, PP- 119 cay chap. 9, “Morale of Teachers,” 

See chap. 6, “Morale-Building AET O of School Administrators, Wash- 


in Morale f rican 
i or a Free World, Ame RA 
gton, D.C, National Education Association, 1 
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m which is de- 
mentation, and further conference. The spirit “ eames acl 
manded in our time implies unified effort z ia A e P goal ~- 
even personal sacrifices are made because 6 5 sue ayer where 
which all members of the group are committed. $ enna appease 
there is search for personal favor, internal pincers may have strong 
ment, or strife for the protection of vested gaen tout ie 18 i 
Negative morale existing in small groups and indiv. or precept, thes 
possible to see how under such conditions, by act Pnie” 
teachers can be a constructive force with children or com 


hese neg 

Far too little study has been given to the exact pley d reachet 

ative and positive forces in tearing down or bui ii dge it 

and school morale, but upon the basis of present r pinap 
seems reasonable to recognize and accept the following P 


ae 
7 m Mor 

of morale-building, the first ten of which are taken fro. 
in a Free World 


BAsic PRINCIPLES OF MORALE BUILDING 
Teachers and all other 


1. Have faith in the intr 

doing and its contribu 

2. Have the tight and 

improvement of the 
do so, 

3. Know what their tes 
Cation should be op 
regard to duties and 

- Have sufficient con 


wld: 
members of the school organization oa ase 
insic importance of the work which 
tion to the aims of the organization. s tot 
Opportunity to contribute their T illig i 
system as far as they are able and ¥ 


ing them to give their best efforts to their daily tasks. ities so 
6. Be dealt with as human beings Eager to find opportunitt by 
realization, ot! 
7. Be given the Opportunity to grow and to achieve prom 
recognition of achievement 


14 Ibid., pp. 


246-247, 
16 Ibid., p. 258. 
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8. Be given assignment of work in which they have an opportunity 
to succeed. 
9. Be consulted before decisions are made which affect the conditions 
under which they work. 
10. Be conscious of professio 
ing new problems dealin 
munity situations. 
11. Be considerative of the p 
members of the staff. 


12. Always remember that i 
youth and the future of American democracy. 


gthened by the sacrifices 
ere are few teachers who 


nal leadership which assists them in meet- 
g with individual children or with com- 


ersonal desires and shortcomings of other 


n their hands lie the destiny of American 


Fortified by these principles, and stren 
of a new generation of martyred youth, th 
will not say with Abraham Lincoln: 
edicated to the great task remaining 


Tt is rather for us to be here d : 
d dead we take increased devotion to 


before us—that from these honored dea ý 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that 


We here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation. under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that gov- 
Stnment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 


tom the earth. 

Considerateness should not be thought nye beets 
Or a good business policy of education; it isa guiding ae ot 
the highest order. The admonitions in the quotation to follow di- 
tected toward the teacher apply equally to the supervisor s attitude 
toward the teacher. Teachers appreciate thoughtful kindness even 
More than pupils do. 
. From the standpoint of mental health, you, the teacher, can render 
valuable service in creating 2 Warm friendly we wei aa 

herein children can learn and grow and “belong p cio 
aps, in the final analysis, this is the most ne task you face. For, 
mental illness in this 


o è incidence o: 
a the basis of present figures 0” the incid n aah ten thea 
unter 35 children facing the teacher 1n assroom 


Y, Out of eve A F 
‘Oday, as many at one “attend” a mental hospital as will go on 
O . 

College. It is up to us to turn the tide. 
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jendli- 
Make your classroom a place where friendliness abounds. =e. 

ness is a magic tonic. It gives boys and girls strength and in and un- 
energy and it helps immunize them against the fears, eg te ith 
certainties that beset them. Children need people who like th indivi - 
believe in them, and who are genuinely interested in them pane E 
uals. They need people who are sympathetic and Wha ue 
who will laugh with them and like the things they do. 
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PART THREE 


CREATIVE SUPERVISION 


2 ss 


P . ision. 
FIGURE 2. The Basic Pattern of Creative Supervi 


“her dem! 
. ee n ither e 
Creative supervision is not separate and distinct from ee an a 
> Bi s i 
cratic or scientific supervision. The three types of sup pa solely fo 
ten guiding principles featured in this book are separate j! 


ar! 
tow 

: ; sion is directed t™. 
Purposes of emphasis and analysis, All supervision is dire jor 
creative outcomes, but whereas 


s oiga 
the emphasis in democratic a is 9 
is placed primarily upon Co-operative processes and” the ar g 
scientific supervision is placed primarily upon objective pt ori nati 
emphasis in creative Supervision is placed primarily upon 
processes, 


Growth in creative ability is the goal of education. 


—RORER 


CHAPTER 9 


The Principle of Creativity 


Tn studying the three guiding principles of supervision in which 
the philosophy of creativity is the dominant theory, it will be best, 
first of all, to review the different meanings that have been at- 
tached to the concept of creativity as 2 distinctive principle and to 
Consider its place in the field of education. Herein, as is true in 
Practically all writings, nO distinction is made between the terms 
Creativity and creativeness. Both refer alike to acts or conditions of 
bringing something new into existence. In some of its special im- 
Plications, such as self-expression and integration, creativity has 


ad frequent historical mention, but as 4 special term in the field 
of instructional supervision creativity 1s of comparatively recent 
Origin, Recurring use of the term creative in connection with vari- 
Ous proposed instructional changes during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century eventually led to the formation of a definite con- 
Sept of creative supervision which was recognized by the two lead- 
Ri Supervisory organizations in 1930 in the following statements: 
Upervision is creative—secks Jatent talent, creates environ- 


Ment," and “Supervision is a cr 
W: n 
ard in an elaborate treatment ©: 


Se i. t 
tted that creative leadership impl 
1 . 
Depart jsors and Directors 
a Eee SPP of Publications 


bervisor. 

isors, New York, Bureau i 
2 

Department of Superintendence, The Superi 
ashington, D.C., National Education Association, 
dii 185 


eative enterprise.” Shortly after- 
f creative supervision, it was as- 


ies opportunity for growth and 


of Instruction, Current Problems of 
of Teachers College, 1930, pp. 8-9. 
ntendent Surveys Supervision, 
1930, p. 9. 
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s F e opportu 
development. It sets up situations ra sa T he ently 
nity for individual initiative and professiona a pode what 
definitions of creative supervision were large y tion of a favor 
Rorer in his comprehensive review calls the aia almost every 
able environment.” Various authors have ee ° N ” but eveni 
aspect of supervision under “favorable pues ‘standardized 
tually the following definition appeared as a fairly 
Point of view of creative supervision: 


A constructive 
through the co 
initiative, ima 
aged’ 


y ction 
š f instru ` 
plan or program for the improvement 3 in whic 
is A 
-Operative efforts of teachers and Supery a encout 
inati iginali i ation 
gination, Originality, and experimenta 


The foregoing defini 


unity im 
: : m 

of classroom teaching, child development, and com 
provement. Before we 


pervision as such, we s 
characteristics or phen 
Creativity as May appear in emotional s 
thinking, creative writing, 
ment, and creative teaching. 


elf-expression, adjus 
problem solving, personality 


the 
as 


Ore extensive] 


n y analyzed, u e two”, 
lyzed, usually under th rive 
ings: y 


cre 71 
(1) emotional expression and (2) dth 


don 0 gp 
i vision P: 
Ctors of Instruction, Super 32; 


jation, 
ington, D.C., National Education Associatio reat of 
io ae 
“John A. Rorer, Principles of Democratic Supervision, New Yor CoP 
Publications of Teachers College, 1942, pp. 114-116. 


* ope 200d Dictionar. of Ed, 
pany, 1945, p. 400, " < 


k 
+11 Boo 
tion, New York, McGraw-Hill 
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thinking. It will be helpful to look into these four major types be- 
fore examining the more specific outcroppings of creativity as they 
appear in the learning or instructional program. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CREATIVITY 

Psychological creativity pertains to the common processes and 
acts which characterize the self-expression and inventive activities 
connected with individual development. It involves outcomes 
which are new and original with the individual, regardless of how 
old and well known they may be to the rest of society. This view 
does not limit creativity to the gifted few or solely to original in- 
vention. It regards creativity as a basic characteristic of human de- 
velopment, an active power in every individual. This view has 
widespread support. For example, Eby” says in his comprehensive 
Survey of creativity: “The idea that only geniuses can create is no 
longer tenable.” Rollo Brown, a popular writer, stated in 1925: 


varies only in degree. Inherently it is the same, 


The power to create i be 

Wherever it manifests itself and with whatever materia! it works. No 

Sharp line of demarcation can be made at any point in the scale. And 

what is more, this scale extends quite below those who possess enough 

inventiveness to be thought of gener 

n, the following pronouncement from 
> 


lly as creators.” 


In the field of educatio 
Kilpatrick is frequently quoted: 
on is found in any and all learning, wherever 
extension of the notion of creation, but I 
ere is an instance of learning, there 
king place. Saying it a little 
a way of reacting which a 
hat an act of creation 


l I want to say that creati 
€arning is found. This is an 
Wish to insist upon it. Wherever the 
Is jin: some: measure 0f actives ceun ta 
differently, wherever an individual now has 
little while ago he did not have, I wish to say t 

f General Education (manuscript). The writer is 
P access to the manuscript of his 


Frederick Philosophy Carat 
hea; cderick Eby, PAo, him 
SOY indebted to P ne eared its Relation to Education,” prior 


to {Page chapter, “The 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1925, 


oa apinan 
1 
Pp. 15. o M. Brown, 


The Creative Spirit, 
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mmon 
< d; m the co 

has intervened. This as I warned you, is different fro 

notion.® 


a i P act of 
There is, no doubt, some element of creativity in eA to 
learning and individual adjustment, but the sort of = chologica 
strived for educationally is usually placed at a higher P a eativity i8 
level than that indicated by Kilpatrick. Rorer discusses ¢ 


g 
: ight of exP 

the individual as the testing of hypotheses in the ligh 

rience, He concludes that: 


r jon 
tuati 
s esent SITES” 
Out of past experience and from the data of the pr fai situation’: 
Š . ne 
man manages to contrive new ways of behaving to me 
Growth in this creative ability is the goal of education. 


reativê 


; j i é as 
ers is definitely stimulat orruniti? 
addition to providing OPP“ ..} de 


SOCIOLOGICAL CREATIVITY Ta 
. in , -iey tha 7 
ological creativity pertains to the type of creativity © 


of 
à 6 imp e 
new ideas, discoveries, and inventions which are OF ip 
tance to social groups 


J 
agi er th 
rather than to the individual. Und 

sW. H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College Record, January, 1931, p- ais 
Fr Rorer, op. cit., P. 5 


A- S. Barr, William H. Burton and L Spasa 
; É i O J. Brueckner, Sup 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1947, p. 62. as 


Soci 
erates 


New yo% 
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ory, the worth of a creative act is judged by group standards. The 


Sociological point of view is especially applicable to the curriculum 
“New and better ways of doing things.” The 


committee in charge of the Fifth Yearbook: Supervision and the 
Creative Teacher, concluded that “the sociological viewpoint of a 
Creative act regards it as one of exceptional or outstanding merit 
according to group standards.” Barr, Burton, and Brueckner place 
Particular emphasis on the sociological point of view of creativity 


in the following quotation: 


Supervision slogan: 


The term “creative” is used here in its original root meaning which 
has dominated usage for centuries: the suggesting, devising, inventing, 
Producing something new, unique, not-before-existent. The more recent 
Usage which regards as creative any recall of known materials or dis- 
Covery of already existing materials is definitely rejected. Recall and 
discovery of known materials are necessary and valuable in all prob- 
lem-solving. Contributions of this type and the individuals making 
them should be recognized, but this is not to be confused with crea- 
tivity, ™ 
etation of creating is similar: 

Too often writers and speakers talk of creating when they should 
Say “discovering.” But there is a sense in which man creates; not that 
he makes something out of nothing but that he can bring into being 
New syntheses and new unifications of already existing elements.” 

n sociological creativity does not rule out 
ity, but it is primarily concerned with 
licability rather than with the careers 


Of single individuals. Ic is apparent that there is some overlapping 


between psychological and sociological creativity. When a super- 
Visor is trying to help teachers grow and improve as individuals, he 
'S thinking of psychological creativity; when he is conducting an 
Experimental project, he is thinking of sociological creativity, but 


U Ihid., p. 6 
12 Stella A Henderson, Introduction to the Philosophy of Education, Chicago, 


niversity of Chicago Press, 1947, p- 114. 
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mosphere,” such as a state of frustration, vague emotional stress, 
moodiness, or brooding with no conscious anticipation of a crea- 
tive outcome; second, all emotional creativity is involuntary, the 
exact reverse of art that is a result of conscious effort or analysis; 
and third, the final product of emotional creativity tends to emerge 
as a full, well-expressed work or art in which no steps of develop- 


Ment are involved. 


CREATIVE THINKING 

Psychologists and philosophers also agree that creativity is not 
limited to the spontaneous products of emotional expression. Far 
from it, From the point of view of social utility, theses: impor- 
tant creative products come from reflective pie Ceas ex- 
Pression is the spontaneous outpouring of Ee a | hee 
tve thinking is the result of conscious will. erative thinking is 
featured by vigorous conscious effort and sustained mental concen- 
tration, The products of reflective thinking are self-initiated and 
built up gradually in contrast to the products of creative expres- 
Sion which are unconsciously originated and culminated Ns com- 
Plete form. Poets, painters, and other emotional ae ie oe 
that they are mere spectators of what is going i re et Hibs. 
ts, on the contrary, are constantly subject to the stress and strain 


Of sel fj k 
-imposed hard work. E hes 
Deane these significant differences, there, are certain vital fea- 
tive expression and creative thinking. 
Both begin with an inner dissatisfaction and a sudden need for 
Boing ahead with the solution. Creative thinkers frequently burst 
med vi oi mplete solutions, and artists and jokesmiths 

With sudden co. 


i on a working schedule to 
On Many an occasion set out deliberately ne en 8 
hat the inspirational and culmi- 


Produ . þy believes t F. ; 
ce something. Eby flective creativity are essentially 
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u Frederick Eby, Philosophy of General Education (manuscript). 
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energy and 
regardless of type, depends upon ee ae 
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tivity, relaxed imagination, and the display o a gradual shift 
form of resultant integration. There is, mnai E f emotional 
from the spontaneity which is the chief ae cteristic O 
expression to the deliberation which is the chie bines emotion 
Creative thinking. Creative writing frequently com ell shown i? 
expression and creative thinking. This is vay wi 
Webb's acute comments on the writing of books: 


i ite, a desire 

There is an insatiable wholly unreasonable desire to he ai desire 

SO strong that it becomes almost a pain. It is this overw ED tha 
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Seizes on his subconscious and stores it with the method, 
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á. Leadership, in which the mental activities of great leaders influence 
the control of human affairs, such as characterize effective military 


leaders, statesmen, law givers, railroad builders, and business execu- 


tives. 
5. Mathematical Creativity, in which thinking brings forth such new 


products as Arabic notation, the decimal system, and the zero con- 
cept. 


The foregoing classification of creative thinking is a very gen- 
eral one and gives little idea of the great sweep of individual and 
cumulative creativity that gave birth to and has since sustained the 
American way of life. Harold Rugg has written a very stirring ac- 
count of how recurringly the fire of creativity has blazed through- 
ut American history. The story tells of the solution of staggering 
frontier problems, of military strategy, factories, community gov- 
ernment, architecture, political thought, statecraft, physical and so- 
cial scientists, artists, writers, dancers, and musicians. Less dramatic 
than most of his story, but a striking illustration of the scope of 
Creative thinking, is Rugg’s list of ten groups of creative Americans 


Who combined in establishing the concept of organism in social 

and individual living. The list follows: 

1. The students of evolution documented the concept of “things 
growing from small beginnings” a 

2. The laboratory physiologists explore 
animals and human beings. 

3. The philosophers in their librarie: 
Experience, the generalizing charac 


«living as growing: P , f 
4. ay e s anthropologists and social psychologists steadily 


built the concept of the culture as the process of interaction of 


š dynamic individuals. 
- The regional geographers rev 
cal and social environments 3 


another, F . P 
6. The economie aad political scientists documented the unified 
ni a 


he general behavior of 


s laid bare the organic nature of 
teristics of thinking and of all 


ealed the interactive impacts of physi- 
nd human modes of living upon one 
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; logy, te 
interrelationships of economics, politics and social po e 
vealing the role of business in government, gover 
ness, and the predatory nature of economic life. 4 we processes 
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mental qualities are favorable to creative action seems logical, but 
Just what part the various items play in a given act of creativity is 
largely a matter of speculation. The great bulk of educational writ- 
ings which deal with the principle of creativity has been confined 
to subjective discussions of single aspects of the creative act. By far 
the broadest treatment given to educational creativity appeared in 
the Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction, entitled Supervision and the Creative Teacher. 
As editor and joint author of this yearbook, the thinking of the 
Present writer was profoundly affected by, and he is still greatly in- 
debted to, the other contributors, especially to the comments and 
Writings of the chief authors, L. Thomas Hopkins, Philip W. L. 


Cox, and Elma A. Neal. 
sults from a number 


According to Hopkins” the creative act re 
of related factors, In the listing which follows, there are many sig- 


nificant suggestions for the guidance of a principal or a supetvisor 
Who is concerned about the matter of developing a working cli- 
Mate in which his teachers may gfOW into creative workers. 

e act is usually brought about by outside stimulation. 
individual, whether pupil, teacher, 
vironment where the climate of 
e, and stimulate him. 

the creator. The creative act 
ment but limited by over- 


1. The creativ 
This means that the creative 
Or supervisor, must live in an en 
opinion is such as to suppor encourag 

2. The creative act is usually initiated by 
is stimulated by a sympathetic environ 
Suggestion. 

3. The unfoldment and development © 
controlled by the creator The greate 


the greater the possibilities for unique acts. k f 
4. The creative act appears in individuals who are sensitive to ideas. 


This calls for more emphasis on ideas than on techniques. 
5. A creative act is the product of an organism under relaxed control. 


The individual must feel security and anticipate pleasure in innova- 
tion. 


f the creative act should be 
r the control of the creator, 


Y Supervision and the Creative Teacher, op. city PP- 10-15. 
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higher the level of performance, the more 
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evalu® 
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total Concept of 
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and practical 
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these instances, the inner satisfying process of the creative activity 
receives the chief interest. The creative product under these condi- 
tions becomes an item of strictly secondary consideration. 

General interest in the values of creative expression was greatly 
advanced by the publication in 1925 of a book by Hugh Mearns 
entitled Creative Youth and a bulletin by the Francis W. Parker 
School called Creative Effort. It was not long before creative be- 
came a favorite adjective to describe and defend original activities 
of all kinds, sometimes overlooking their highly selecnveand daar 
dom n ature. The Mearns experiment led to numerous constructive 
Outlets in the way of originality and self-expression an the fields of 
the fine and the language arts. These led eventually to the nee 
of creative expression expressed by Good in the two following defi- 


Nitions: 


Education intended to promote and encourage 


Creative Education: =a i 
ative activity and self-expression 


learnin g and development through cre 


On the part of pupils or students. 
on of the child through such 


Creative Expression: Any free expressi eae 
Mediums as language, clay, painting, blocks, woo! ey 3 a or 
thythms, spontaneously evoked by the child’s own feelings and ex- 
Petiences, and furthered by any means that promote adequacy and 
Clarity of perception and deepen the emotional drive prompting ex- 
Pression.: 

ctical educators who think of crea- 
self-expression are aS a group very 
oward the various forms of art and 


anguage expression, particularly at the eee level, 
Should not be thwarted by the mature standards which critics use 
t evaluate the finished product. They see both constructive and 
therapeutic values of great importance to be gained from self-moti- 
Vated creativity. This is clearly expressed by Henry in the para- 


8taphs which follow: 
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insistent that the inner urge © 
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A eative 

In addition to providing information to the outside cade The 
activities play an even more important role for the child : building 
creative process itself—writing a story, painting a pema nism for 
with blocks—seryes as an integrating and stabilizing m ee ble to €% 
the child. In each of his periods of creative effort, a child is a 
plore some area of experience which he may not yet e 1 

The benefits to the child of participating in creative a Gi 
addition to the sheer pride in a self-made object, saa Sis fuse! 
1. They permit the child to explore with impunity his con 


does not Y° 
often resentful feelings about life experience which he 
understand. 


2. They serve as 


d and 


+g Que 
ng 
' 5 et he acti 
an effective catharsis by permitting t 


of feelings which the world around him considers imprope!- 


he 
; or © 
The world of creative products is an ideal meeting place ndless 
teacher and the child. To th 
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pleasure, safe experimentati 
teacher it provides an ideal 


ing O 
made opportunity to increase her sympathy and understanding 
problems of childhood.” 
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Lowenfeld has written at length concerning the need for a the 
€ stimulation and guidance of creative efforts according 
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maturation leye] attained by the individual. In the opening 


: wing 
of Creative and Mental Growth, Lowenfeld makes the ae 
statement: 


tef 


i accord l a 
in his own independent thinking by expressing his own thoug”” ip 
ideas by bis own means. The child who imitates becomes dep” i 
his thinking, Since he relies for his thoughts and expressions what 
Others. The independent, thinking child will not only express ie 
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e : ME : 
ver comes into his mind but will tackle any problem, emotional or 
ental, that he encounters in life. Thus his expression serves also as 


an emotional outlet.” 


Lowenfeld explains in considerable detail the basic psychologi- 
cal connection between the child’s emotional experience, his men- 
tal level, and his creative expression. Because of this basic connec- 
tion, Lowenfeld believes that no proper stimulation of the child’s 
hout a thorough knowledge of the 
changes that can be expected at the various developmental stages 
in the child’s subjective relationship to man and environment. In 
this respect, Lowenfeld views the field of art education in much the 
Same way that some curriculum innovators view a general pro- 
8ram of developmental tasks based on periodic development. This 
latter point of view will be treated in greater detail in a subsequent 


chapter, 

_ The high values attached to self-expression as a creative factor 
in human development are by no means limited to children and 
adolescents. They are held to be of equal importance at later stages 
of maturity. Hockett and Jacobsen, who place particular stress 


Upon the place of creativity in elementary education, give generous 
Praise to the values of the creative spirit in human life as a whole. 

hey mention in particular the following signific 
dividual comes to know his own abilities and 

h trying them out. He becomes an individ- 
deas, and his conceptions. He 
urthered and outlets 


Creati puree : ; 
€ative activity is possible wit! 


ant values: 


i Self-discovery. The in 
his own strength throug aen 
ual through expressing himself, his ideas, 2° 
achieves poise, since his emotional stability is f 
for emotional energy 2f¢ given. 


2 ) $ 
+ Self-reliance. Creative achievement Ti oe a 
dence, and satisfaction. It frees the individual from damaging inhibi- 
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tions, timidity, and self-consciousness. It brings the feeling of power 
and mastery ence personality is built up, integrated, strengthened. 

: > 4 j 
- Persistence, The development of intense purpose, the habit of hard 
d Mental Growth, 
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ompant- 

work, and the ability to stay with a task are eg ac- 
ments of the attempt to create. With skillful guidance, 

companiments can be made inevitable. ; varmth. The 
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Creative person simultaneously loses himself and won ere he ad- 

effort to Produce, Life becomes to him the finest of ah experience? 

justs himself to changing situations with courage; < satisfying 

the rich fervor of the artist and poet, and lives fully en nis p bring 
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one, 
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No i 
ii aes human beings can grow mentally at any age and reclaim 
y reanimating mental processes that have become atrophied 


through disuse.” 


CREATIVITY AS PROBLEM SOLVING 


n Problem solving is a frequently- 
ould be carefully studied by teachers and supervisors. It is the 


i a method of the activity curriculum and widely used in 
hes curriculum patterns. Present-day learning theories vary, but 
de are enough points of essential agreement to justify confi- 

nce in a problem-centere instruction. The main 


ia 
p ints of agreement are as follows: 

a . ài . 

ted; (2) learning occurs 19 the 


Problem; (3) such a challenge oF p 
activity in the subject; (4) learning always involves variation and 


change of response; (5) in learning, the learner always responds 
to patterns of relationships in the stimulating situation; (6) learn- 
ing is always an adaptation of a means to an end; (7) the learner 
will always tend to learn the easiest (Of the most apparently rea- 
Sonable) response; and (8) in learning, the effects of the achieved 
esponse are important in terms of pleasantness and success.” We 
ate highly concerned with these aspects of learning, but must pro- 
ceed with the assumption that students of supervision are already 
familiar with effective methods of learning, and, without further 
elaboration, turn to the discussion of problem solving as a type of 


Creative learning. 
Problem solving is 4 
athe simpler forms © 
‘Nat it involves elements of cons 
ing. Some form of problem solv. 
en by de a h Ae ‘a Mursell, Psychology for Modern Educa- 
& Company, 1952, for an up-to-date point of 
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vorable results tends to bring about still bett 
ren articles written by ina Heidbreden nena: In wae 
a g and the attainment of concepts, it is repeatedly = ht a 
fee anu helps in all of the steps of the process, such i TA 
iak a lem solver commits himself to the job energeticall 
es for new modes of approach, puts two and two toge a J 
paii nclusions from data, discovers By 
Evy gets back on the right path, or takes other related steps in 
A m solving. When the learner, stimulated by a sympathetic 
a r, realizes that he is beginning to be able to do something that 
mi as never before been able to do in achieving a felt goal, he be- 
mes filled with a new zeal of countless value. 
is Many analyses have been made of the process of problem solv- 
& most of which included some form of creativity as such, and 


ma à 5 j Sree 
ny of which involve some e of integrative improve 
provement. 


Guthri 27 ili 
thrie and Powers” state that the ability to solve problems is one 
Jem-solving competence is 


‘les major aims of education. “Problem 

amelie by teaching the pupil to derive for himself a work- 

in technique of locating the problem, analyzing its phases, form- 

a a tentative hypothesis, testing the same, and finally making ap- 

Saeed Shane and McSwain give the following criterion as one 
chief importance in the direction of school practices: 


The school shall seek to provide children with experience in sensing 
ate to their age and maturity, so that 
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dhe attacking problems, approp™ 
ir actions are based on creative thinking, on enlightened self-interest, 
blem solving.” 
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ee is organized under the headings: (1) The Setting, (2) The 
~ pai (3) The Project, and (4) The Appraisal. Typical af 
e many problems which serve as bases for creative supervisory 


Projects are the following: 


to cooperate in initiating and developing a 


1. How to lead the staffs 
ress in the kind and number of 


Continuous plan for constant prog 

2 learning opportunities afforded by their schools.” 
- How can this inexperienced and apparently not well-prepared 
teacher be helped to stimulate and motivate learning experiences 


through the use of visual aids.” 


problem solving at the adult level 
's descriptive account” of the Lake 


Urray Conference sponsored by the Southwestern Cooperative 
Togram in Educational Administration and largely financed by 
the Kellogg Foundation. The chief purpose of the group, com- 
Posed of school superintendents and professors of educational 
Administration, was to provide in-service improvement of the su- 
Petintendents and professors through the joint study of actual 


Problems. The special objectives of the study were: 


i Another good illustration of 
S found in Hall and Armstrong 


jtuations in school ad- 


l f current problem s 


© To collect descriptions © 
2 ministration. full i 
» To explore with school administrators and professors, the full im- 
Plication of these situations- ae — , 
- To deduce from this exploration administrative principles appropri- 
= to the situation. 
| © discover ways and means 
€arn when and how tO apply 
administration. 


ich school administrators might 


by wh 
these principles to situations in school 


Boston, D. C. Heath & Com- 


A . 
f ctional Superviston, 


Pany Vlliam T, Melchior, 1797% 
82 


Todo» p. 337. 

ag 44 P. 370. Learning From Problems, Austin, 

Te T M. Hall and Vernon T Am in Educational Administration, 1952. A 

detaj hears = Cooper anni study emphasis, and evaluation of the project. 
on 
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jere: 
Two of the three problems selected for study w 
1. How can a coun 


dents, improve t 
as a whole? 


ntend- 


nty 


eri 
š ith local sup 
ty superintendent, working gih ad in the co" 
aesa 
he level of living in communities a x 
50 
3 ents 
rintend 
2. How to get the community to accept the te een 
the educational leader in the school and t 


Jen 
cial prob 
Numerous schools have made personal eee treatment Is 
Solving the basis of a core curriculum. An Ta found in Loe 
making a core curriculum on this basis nae 7 “ The disc? a 
Developing the Secondary School Curriculum ‘nent, A state io, 
and illustrations therein are complete and ae fom thë 
on the evaluation of creativity quoted by Leonar sin Seco” 
Barbara County Curriculum Guide for Teach api u 
Schools makes an appropriate conclusion to this c 


. gf0 | 

P ects: 5 goab 
; : in aspera 

growth in creativeness has two ma 


to the ind! ges 
Ya a aT ew we exp" 

t life situations in ways that are i for creative eai 
esire on the part of the individua 


ing- 

; : Liege solvi j) 

sion. The essence of creative action lies in problem ht to & P” aw 
sea Sas u 

efforts come from the application of imaginative thougM ' 

ing or disturbing situati 


nity May lead to th, 


It is felt that 
ability to mee 
and increased d 


‘erigation 
n of a dam or an SE creative : J ol 
8 project. The projection Of C= an 


pi" 

insight and understandings ds the ee 

Obviously the Solution of certain problems deman ons oho? 

or discovery of new methods, techniques, and concepti i 
problems may be so 


ae 

‘ : wit jo 

a will vary with €ach individual and const yok; 

studied. Some Units will offer little Opportunity for ew jop" 
w Paul Leonard, Devel, 

Rinehart and 1946. 


Nerd 
jculum he 
bing the Secondary School CE Bossing 
or PAny, 1946, See also R. C. Faunch and N. L. 
the Core Curriculum, ew York, Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
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tivities, but may be rich in activities involving reports, visual aids, and 


interpreting real life situations. 
The following list of questions may be found helpful in analyzing 
Pupil behavior for evidences of growth in creativeness: 


1. Is the problem solved in a way new to the individual? 
2. Did the pupil originate the method of solution? 

3. Did the pupil plan his own procedures? . 
$ Does the pupil seek and see problems for ori 
6 

74 


ginal solution? 


- Does the pupil set his own standards? 4 
» Is the pupil’s participation the result of his own volition? 
- Is there discernible improvement in breadth of concept and in tech- 
nique of problem solving? 
- Is there improvement in th 
: Is creative thought carried over 
the foregoing type teachers also grow 
f helping teachers to do and to enjoy 
jal significance to supervisors, but such 
the supervisor thoroughly understands 
f creativity. The present chapter has 
f creativity- Additional details con- 
will appear in the five chapters to 
will be given to the techniques of 


e technique of expression? 
into some concrete form of action 


co 


935 


No} 


By answering questions of 
More creative. The problem o. 


ealt chiefly with the theory © 
cerning the theory of creativity 
ollow and increasing attention 
Creativity, 
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CHAPTER 10 


Practices and Techniques of Creativity 


Sa ÁM 


sion should be vitally interested in both 
logical outcomes of creativity. Creative 


Supervision should encourage the discovery of all kinds of better 
Ways of learning, teaching, and community improvement; not 
Merely those which relate to self-expression and problem solving. 
Th this broad sense, creative supervision has usually been more con- 
cerned with changes in the instructional program than with the 
Values of the creative process itself. It must go farther than this. 

Teativity is characteristically an individual affair. The salutary ef- 
€cts of creative self-expression and creative thinking should be 


Sttiven for in the growth and development of individual pupils and 


teachers, The stimulative effects of creative work, well done, upon 
morale, and professional growth of 


“is individual zeal, personal : ae 

€ supervisor is also an outcome of highest significance. 

Shane and McSwain ascribe exceptional value to the type of su- 
Petvision in which pupils, teacher, and supervisor work co-opera- 
wely to develop goals and activities that foster creative learning. 

t is almost impossibl e to overemphasize the importance of this 

Pe of creative supervision.” Te is a good policy to believe that 


&y d every teacher and pu- 
er ea stem and ev and pu 
“tY Supervisor in every school sy a nat 

Pil America have latent creative possibilities, 


i 3 
1 each classroom 1 
Evaluation 


rs program of supervi 
the psychological and socio 


1 . and the Elementary Curricu- 
lum, “latold G. Shane and E. T MeS vay, 1951, p: 274 
ew York, Henry Holt & Comp’ ae 
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both psychological and sociological, which have never emerged E 
cause the adequate external stimulus for their release has ne s 
been presented, Thus, the provision of an environment that W! l 
encourage creative action on the part of pupils, teachers, an 3 ae 
visors must be considered the major goal of creative supervisio™ 
: 4 surprising number of curriculum innovations and we... 
tonal projects based on the principle of creativity have come r 
existence since the publication of Mearn’s Creative Youth in jve 
and the supervisors’ yearbook Supervision and the Cro 
Teacher in 1932. Peckham found generous mention of irens Ei 
taining to creativity in her comprehensive study of sup ee er- 
techniques and administrative provisions in 1948. The 7 p 
Peckham Check List, which is used in this book as a source g s 
erally favored supervisory techniques, includes thirty P ik 
which fall under the principle of creativity. Twenty of these ° i 
to the supervisor’s activities; ten of them relate to administt?" 
policies which affect supervision. All of the thirty creative M 
were rated above average importance by the 178 judges ye rhe 
Praised them. Sixteen were rated by two-thirds or more $ re t 
judges as being of major importance. No attempt is made s thë 
discuss the relative accuracy of the different values assign® i ues 
178 judges, but it may be safely assumed that if these eches 
and provisions are carried out in an appropriate mannet, He 
be a salutary uplift in the morale and work of the instruc er ; 
staff. The thirty practices from the Check List follow. The ae in 
in parentheses which follow each of the listed practices indica” 
order the percentage of judges who rated it: (1) as of major oF 
portance; (2) as of average importance; (3) as of minor j 
tance; and (4) as of no importance, i 


E 
SUPERVISORY PRACTICE RELATED TO THE PRINCIP} 


l OF CREATIVITY 
A supervisor should: 


. - familiar with the lite 
. Become familiar with creative 


- Help teachers develop pupil 
- Encourage teachers to expan 


. Advise teachers how to stimulate an 
- Guide teachers in providing 
. Aid in construction of new course 


- Develop methods of diagnosis an 
- Discover and devise means © 


$ ai special talent 
< Give praise and pu 


+ Set example to teachers by enga 


D EAT 
EOR initiative in the 
- Have teachers report at 


+ Prepare exhibits of creative W 
` Keep descriptive re 


3 E teachers wi 
` Assign or suggest creative 


a : 
oe alert to social 
Rone proper envi 

mphasize continuous CU 


- Utilize creative discoveri® 
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rature of creative supervision. (82-17-1-0) 
se work being done by teachers. (81- 
s’ interests. (78-20—2-0 ) 

d projects which they h: initi 
P y have initiated 


with reasonable success. (72- 
d guide pupils to plan their 


own work. (73-23—4-0) 
time and opportunity for pupils to 


-24-5-0) 

s of study. (72—23-3-2) 

d remedial work. (72-26-1-1) 
f solving instructional problems. 


engage in creative work. ( 71 


(72~24-1-3) 
ers and provide for their development. 


-© Seek latent talents in teach 


(69-24-6-1) 
s of teachers. (7 1-22—4-3) 


blic commendation to outstanding creative 


efforts of teachers. (64-28-6-2) 
ging in creative work. 


(59-31-7-3) 
ing patterns. (55-28-13-4) 


use of guid 
eetings illustrations of crea- 


teachers’ M 


tive work, (43-35-20-2) 
ork of teachers and pupils. (39-42- 


16-3) 
ojects. (36-41-20-3) 
ve projects. (30-48-17-5 ) 


be undertaken by teachers. 


cords of creative pr 
th illustrative creati 
projects to 


(31-43-16-10) 

sion should: 

change and progress- (92-8-0-0) 

ronment for creative work. (73-21—4-2) 
rriculum revision. (71-22-4-3) 

ve supervision. (66-23-7-4) 

ther parts of the system. (55-36— 


Program of supervi 


Place a premium on creati 
s in O 


6-3) 
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6. Allot time to teachers for the development of instructional proj- 
7- e ey N approvals, and rewards for Cre? 
8. Fee nad nahi teachers to solve educational a 
N % thesis. 
9. Brahe ae to use teaching problems for master $ the 
10. pedal of achievements of teachers. (32-47-14-1) 


tive 


“ve activ’ 
The practices listed above suggest a wide range See rity © 
ity on the part of pupils, teachers, and supervisors. T. sani perui 
these supervisory techniques and administrative provis hir rate 
to creative teachers and teaching, but a number of a of PY 
practices pertain directly to the creative interests or hh m stimi 
pils, and still others to the supervisor’s part in providi . san a 
lating environment for the increase of creative endeavo of couts? 
to growth and learning. The three types of creativity on rrente 
highly interlocked and helpful to each other. They wi ity for pe 
under the following headings: (1) providing oppor a creative? 
pils to do creative work; (2) stimulating teachers to er visio™ 
and (3) providing favorable environment for creative sup! 


ORK 
E W 
PROVIDING OPPORTUNITY FOR PUPILS TO DO CREATIV! f iost? 
1 nae 
f pup 


develoF” 


. . . cts O. 
The present section will treat two important gasps » 
: . F n 
tion which bear sharply upon the creative expressio 


(1) freedom from Prescription; and (2) attention to 
mental periods. 


FREEDOM FROM PRESCRIPTION 


. ipf 

To be creative, pupils must be freed from the cram piney A 

ence of prescriptive methods which require them cont! idea f 

follow specific directions or to imitate adult techniques ne a a 

has already been stated that “a creative act is the product otio”? 
ganism under relaxed control.” It is true that an act of €™ 
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expression usually begins from some sort of an inner stress or dis- 
satisfaction, but the completion of the act is hindered by an unsym- 
Pathetic environment or by oversuggestion. Fear of adverse criti- 
damper on creative expression. In 
-pression is emphasized, children are 


designed drawings, to write poetry, to 


Pe hie music, to talk an 7 
adult standards. The chief concern 1s t 
Bet the pupil to initiate the process, tO 
Make it an unique expression of his ow 
Joy of performing, and to develop 2 


Unique outcomes. 
At a little higher level of creativity, the pupil will be led to 
Sense the need for techniques tO facilitate his expression; he will 


develop standards for the self-evaluation of his acts; he will use 
ideas as well as feelin gs in his expression; and he will give some 
€gree of attention to adult standards. All of these advanced points 
Of creative control will be furthered if the pupil is permitted to 
take a definite part in planning; carrying out, and evaluating his 
Wn creative program. The older 4 youngster becomes, the more 

€ is likely to become involved in problem-solving activities which 
ate based more upon creative thinking than upon emotional ex- 
Pression, but even here his flair of creativity will be challenged by 


g becomes creative only when the 


e erdirection. Problem solving ag ee 3 
Ought manipulator adds a personal contribution. As Frederick, 
Ragsdale, and Salisbury 53y: “writing 4 good shore story, compos- 
ing a work of art, inventing 4 new machine, discovering a new sci- 
entific the ory —thes aai creative-thinking processes provided they 
Are done not by fo owing specific directions, but by abandoning 


7 A 7 on a new course o, 
© restraint of directions and embarking ”#P f 


ought”? 
Freedom from restriction does not mean, as some of the enthu- 
2 Salisbury, Directing Learnin, 
Robert W. ick, C. E. Ragsdale, and Rachel y É; 
Sw York, Y reae ary Grots 1938, PP- 463—464. Italics added. 


n feelings, to experience the 
persistent habit of creating 
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siasts for full self-expression seem to think, the complete aon 3 
ment of guiding directions and required tasks. Valuable as es 0 
expression may be, it does not by itself lead to all of the tyP nich 
learning which characterize educated men and women, and ` pulk 
are essential to a successful career in modern civilization. pi arts, 
of the cutriculum—language arts, science, social studies, eae. 
health and physical education, and vocational training—'s whi 
up of technical skills, attitudes, and organized mee which 
have been slowly and laboriously developed by the race, if direct? 
are far too remote and complex to be mastered by the we e crea” 
interests and methods of immature pupils. In truth, i 3 
tive achievement is actually dependent on a working ene is 
the skills and knowledge involved in whatever area the "Jefinite 
concerned. Organized patterns of directed learning with ed cul 
scope and sequence constitute the basis of any well-constrie ign 
riculum, but these must not be so dominated by imitative te xpos 
and prescribed learnings that they crowd out or stifle sel è agg 
sion and other forms of creative learning. Ten practical folio 
tions for stimulating self-expression and problem solving 
<. fully 
1. Assume that each child has something to express that 1s i YA 
important as learning by imitation or the acquisition 
knowledge. : areas 
- Provide time and materials for creative expression in al 1 
the curriculum. ress, but 
- Help pupils clarify the products of ideas they wish to a stand 
do not criticize them adversely or press them into approve 
ards of performance. power 
Give praise and recognition to self-expression products yctio® 
ctude, but encourage the performer to higher types of pro rob!” 
5. Adopt a leisurely pace. Neither self-expression NOF 
solving can be forced. da 


TO od 
6. Do not concentrate upon specific answers, memorizin & 
? À ‘ oinality: 
Matical accuracy, Encourage inventiveness and originality: | | yew 
7. § 


+ opin 
tress the tools of learning in terms of the pupil thinking 
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situations. Do not consider information a guarantee of thinking. 
8. Do some problem solving and creative production on your own 
account. To develop children into creative persons, one must him- 
self have the experience of a creative person. 
9. Include creative achievement as an item to be measured, marked 
and reported upon to parents. 4 


10. Give favorable publicity tO creative activities and products, 


ATTENTION TO DEVELOPMENTAL PERIODS 


Mention was made in the preceding chapter of Lowenfeld’s plan 
to organize art instruction largely in terms of creative self-expres- 
Sion planned and guided by a thorough knowledge of the signifi- 
cant developmental changes which characterize the different stages 
of human development. Lowenfeld (see bibliography, this chap- 
ter) treats in detail the methods of approach in art education that 
ate based upon the psychological relationships between creation 
and creator at different age levels. He devotes a lengthy chapter to 


Sach of six stages of development in which he explains fully the 
n and the appropriate methods of 


oducts and techniques dealing 


With the human figure, space, color, 

follows is a greatly abbreviated summary of Lowenfeld’s treatment 

of the six periodic stages of development with s 

att characteristics and portrayal of the human figure. It omits 
Owenfeld’s items concerning space, color, design, and techniques. 


GROWTH IN ART EDUCATION 


STAGES OF 
(after Lowenfeld) 


1. The Scribbling Stage—Two to Four Years 


Š Characteristics: Kinesthetic experience with no control of motions, 
O j 5 f ER PET $ SOR 
change from kinesthetic tO imaginative thinking with mixing of 


A i > . . 
tions with frequent interruption. 
Human figure: None, t only imaginatively by the act of naming. 


i ervision 
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$ 
Seven Y ear. 
2. The Preschematic Stage—Four to 
Characteristics: Discove 


think- 


‘een drawing, 
ty of relationship T rian 
of for 
ing, and reality, Search for concept. Change 


re- 
first rep 
and arms, 
Human figure: Circles for heads, lines for legaan 


sentation of a man involving reality. 


ine Years 
3. The Schematic Stage—Seven to Nin 


iron” 
den 
nan a 
; t of ma «echem 
Characteristics: Discovery of a definite pya symbols: -= thing 
ment, Self-assurance through repetition aie sprue only express! 
: ; i is e 
nal experience : are 
In pure schema no intentio . +a forth. Experiences 
itself; « an a 
: ic lines. 
schema. Use of PeOMetie —- 
Definite concept of foyre “schema.” L 
sonality through zepeumone eration of Í 
ces can be seen in: (1) ii: a ge 
Or omission of unimportant pé 


on 4 
eviat 


hang 


uman figure: (1 
Phasizing diffe 

result of €goce 
and so forth, 


pirteen YOM sh 
5. The Pseudorealisti, Stage—Eleven to Thi 


4 
s e 
nawarenes 1 d 
Characteristics: Developed intelligence yer a r nonvisua k 
R : o 
approach (unconscious). Tendency toward visual cha? 
Ness. Love for action and dramatization, on t° 
uman figure Introdu 


F tenti ‘ 
Ction of joints, Visual attent! ded) 


in 
i galiya 
motion or atmosphere (visually 


6. The Stage of D ant # 
Characteristics. Critica] awateness toward een 
Sentationa] Outcome. Clearer identification of visua 


ase 
en ys ep 5 
vente 
ecision—T hirteen to Se 


Pi gP 
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i 
4 i ites Visual T ype: Intermediaries: eyes. Main creative con- 
Haptic apran of environmen: in which creator feels as spectator. 
enc Intermediary: peip ama yaan concern: s ubjective 

Bun es, emotional expressions in W uc eraman feels involved. 
e an figure: Visual Type: Emphasis on exterior proportion, sur- 
of a Ppearance, visual interpretation of light and shadow. Depi adon 
Nhs wes s impression. Sketchy Pae realistic interpreta- 
oe objective validity. Haptic Type: Emphasis on inside feelings 
i asted to outside appearance- Dep 


à iction of character and expres- 
10; = a . oe 2 
= n, often of symbolic qualities. Proportions of value. Individual in- 
‘pretations. 


Practices and 


S, chief emphasis is placed on the 
Jf-expression, but there is a 
tandards in 


a all of the foregoing stage 
tuctive and curative values of se 
edna shifting toward increased realism and mature s 
1€ evaluation of the completed product. The place where an indi- 
Vidual at any given age will be al scale of development, as 
; OWenfeld cautions, is likely to vary, but, wherever it is, the child 
Pcie be paced with the appropriate stimulations. The present 

ing, chiefly French and German, pamm ene 
tawing ability is so subject to instructional influence that little 


Can a k ” i b; 
be said for definite 48e ` stages of drawing developiiėnt be 
atic stages- The monumental stud- 


] stages of drawing 
y Lowenfeld, but as 


ong this 


Eye K er 
lopment fairly similar t 


Uqui 
et observes: 
indicated among the four 


n which we. have 
each period is prolonged 


much less sharp; 


rawing, Baltimore, Warwick and York, 


logy of D 
aiioa of drawing tO development and presents 


T i — 

Age he theoretical distinctio 
s i i 

of drawing is, in fact, 


3 
Ig ered C. Ayer, The Psycho 
mene Fei ad Reviews the 
grous developmental patterns: ; ichnerischen Begab 
. A > ickeli der Zeichnerischen Bega ung, Mu- 
Nigh COfBe Kerschensteiner» je Entwickeluns “ing some 300,000 drawings of 


Schon] eter, 1905. An elal ry involving 
C] 
A ildren. Andie und des Modelliernes, Leipzig, 


tnst Mi 7 i 
1, eumann, Die 
8lemann, 1914. An elaborate ana chology of drawing. 


porate inqui 


des Zeichnens 
lysis of the psy! 
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: i nly with 
after the following period has commenced; in paon 4 
the child, but equally with the adult, more or te P ho have arrive 
logical realism persist in the drawings of one Sw 
consciously to the phase of visual realism. 


f special 

Lowenfeld clearly recognizes the accelerating ae ao 
training, but believes that a much better type o = ie child's 
will result if pure skill in art work is held back to mat 
developmental level. ; Lowenfel 

All of the investigators from Kerschensteiner tO nificant clues 
lieve that the natural drawings of children reveal sig may becom? 
concerning the emotional status of children, and Me The time 
diagnostic aids for remedial or constructive Ree - the forms 
comes, too, when in the hands of all truly creative artis os jnve™ 
of creative expression—drawings, paintings, poems, eet but © 
tions—not only display the imagination of the cre |]. This type 
deavor to meet the standards of social approval as wel. 
of creativity usually occurs at or near the adult level. echniques f 

To postpone all consideration of art standards eck Miller’ gw" 
the teen ages would be a serious mistake. Sargent an ee a 
a well e us 
ual expression in addition p s fo! 
sthetic expression. The meth 


ne 
„tim 
along o 


d be- 


uet, Les Dessins d'un Enfant, Paris, Alcan, 1913, P- “Draws 
gent an 


6M. G. Lug 4 
T Walter Sar d Elizabeth E. Miller, How Children Learn 
Ginn & Company, 1916, 
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How well these children learned to draw can best be seen by 
Noting the illustrations and standards of achievement which ap- 
pear in How Children Learn to Draw. The ability to illustrate any 
given theme, to represent any object with accuracy of detail; to 
draw readily from memory scores ofiapima h piaonitrees nd bird 
forms and to give them different interpretations, and the ability to 
represent truthfully and with pleasant artistic effect any type of 
landscape from memory and to sketch from observation any por- 
tion of landscape—these and similar technical abilities, well ac- 
complished by seventh-grade pupils, are far too significant to be 
Overlooked as they sometimes are by exclusivesempliasis'on "pares 


s ; 
elf-expression. 


Some writers maintain that there is no educational significance 


attached to the theory of developmental periodicity. They regard 
the course of human development as @ smooth, connected, and 
Continuous process with essentially the same basic conditions and 
Needs at all levels of development Mursell, for example, states: 


s essential character does not change. 


A child’s thinking, in essence, is like the thinking of an ae A child 
Uses language essentially as an adult uses it. As a child's ability to 
draw develops, he does not 8° through a special scribble stage”; nor 
does he go through a later stage of what is called schematization, in 
Which he draws things as he knows they are rather than as he eee 
them ( e.g. showing two eyes in a face in profile). His drawing is al- 


Ways a i ts ich his whole personality expresses itself through 
na whic ` ; 
sr _ There is no evidence at all for 


t 
€ medium of and papsi i 

of crayon A 
Any such series of separate Stages inthe sequence of Tenia! Growth 
and every reason to believe that mental growth is a continuity in yie 
t > pas cesses appear at all levels, though 
he same basic characteristics and pro AE a 8n, 


With varying efficiency“ 


As a mental process develops, it 


iter that Mursell, and the group of cur- 


It seems to the present WE $ : 
imilar point of view, go much too far 


Ticulum writers who take 4 $ 
Modern Education, New York, W. W. Norton 


8 James L. Mursell, Psychology for 
Company, 1952, pp. 354-39 


. ision 
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- he picture: 
when they throw developmental stages ee saline in a 
Certainly, it is true that there is continuity E ESY ei rphosis 
types of animal development, even in the stri PE or from cate 
which characterizes the change from tadpole to a us to the fon 
pillar to butterfly; but this continuity need not b ae athe periodic 
damental resultant changes in structure and ranae SEAR but no Jes 
changes in human development are much less r oak nee 
Significant, The outstanding characteristics and e ten are exhi i 
of the various distinctive periods of human matura nd Develop 
ited here in Charts 1 and 2. Chart 1, “Child ane outline ° 
ment, Characteristics, and Needs” presents a detai dliet nee 
the physical development, characteristic traits, ori od up to © r 
of children at five growth levels from early chil ristics of B 
age of seventeen, Chart 2, “The Outstanding emer physi | 
ucational Periodicity,” Presents an outline of the fa educatio l 
mental, and social traits, together with the types O i 


tend from the prenatal p 
It will be well for p 


3 ; t k 
rospective supervisors to study pe 
with a good deal of ca 


ica 
re. They not only provide a ne nent . 
to observe the progressive classtor". 
care, but they offer suggestions oa cha ee 
um innovations, and environmen iven w 
ively meet the needs of pupils at = e fot e 
cial adjustments will need to be m E 


t 
š tha ar 
N p : soc indicates fe 
tal health, guidance, and integration studies indi 
rather than less atten 


tures of developmen 


n Js of the a 
° Prepared by the Production Committee for the Public Schoo joulu” g 
of Columbia, Washington, Dc. State Custic 
*° Prepared by the author in connection with the Texas 
vision Program, 


iods. 
1 See pp. 257-260 on tasks and needs of developmental peri 
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self- i ES 

ORE se ly A basic to educational plan- 

dion, They sth emp a of psychological r ales 

opmental rather th pple inthe They emphasize the devel- 
than the subject matter aspects of curriculum 


construction. 
STIMULATING TEACHERS TO BE CREATIVE 
Creative teaching has been variously defined by different wri 
ae it 
f creativity which have been de. 


accordi 
še = to the several concepts O 
ri ARN ; 
ed earlier in this chapter. A popular view of creative teaching 


d s i 
an it as “helping children to live and learn creatively.” Under 
1S concept, the teacher uses methods which best develop the in- 


Si ala aoa urges of children, and later on uses a variety of 
think; age methods which stimulate creative and reflective 
tether The methods used may be either old or new to the 
; the primary objective is pupil creativity. 
Second concept of creative teaching is the type 


Whi 

5 Pr 

ame the teacher exhibits creative ability on her © 
Sults ured by the extent to which the teacher’s display of energy re- 
ip it initiative, originality, individuality, self-directed thinking, 


MVent; ia 
n , 
tiveness, growth of personality, purposeful creativity, and 


Vari 

tiati 
ion from conventional practice. 
ter; sh response, unique to the creator; 
r n ft . . pa 
anq T by personal initiative and conscious effort; it moe thinking 
cur, Sing according to self-applied tests and is finally ju ged as an 
at pi . . 2 

€ expression by the imitator.” 
s concept 
uch. 
fessional Wor 


of teaching in 
wn part. It is 


it is char- 


ea 
ativity implies a fre 


need not be too greatly con- 

She is most concerned with 

ker. Her personal 

largely conditioned by her 

r to teach in new O! better ways- aes defends follow- 
£ i 5 creative teaching: 
ses i f the roblem 0 

X in ent 0 

. kisama F Development, Toward Better 

1949, p. 8- 


Teq Associati 
aching ation for Supervision , a 5 
» Washington, D.C» National Education 


Th 
© . 
Cerneq teacher under thi 
her o about pupil creativity 2S § 
aPpine creative efforts 25 ° pro 
ra i are 
abili ess and professional success af! 
In 


iculum Ye. 
Association, 
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- Each individual must create in order to make normal adjustments 

to the rapidly changing conditions in his social environment. m 
2. Real satisfactions are attained in the greatest amounts only by © n 
individual who solves his life problems through intelligent crea 
activity,” 


: À ' on ent. 
Creative teaching of this type involves progressive improve™ 
As Wiles puts it: 


S n . taine 
Creative teaching involves being dissatisfied with the results ob 


; À i i A neve! 
with present Procedures, feeling that perfection is something 


ing tO 
: 3 : : illing © 
quite attained but constantly sought, having new ideas, being willing | 


: s 18 
t : wen? 
ty the new ideas and to evaluate the results produced. Creativ’ pn has 
really a constant state of experimentation. This experim a 
three phases: planning, 


testing, and revisin ge 


5 

Finally, the teacher js involved as a creative agent in the schoo 
general program of instructional improvement. Here, either * çe 
individual OF on a co-operative basis, the teacher attempts t° ™” ue 
contributions to the improvement of instruction sufficiently pe ’s 


a i q i a 
nd worth while to be incorporated somewhere else in the $¢ 


. Ek 
instructi ; ivity mee 
ructional program. In this respect, the teacher’s creativity jy- 


: that 
e-existent.” Thus it may be seen jo 
y the p" 


5 
i timulat? 


18 Departme: i k adi 
vision ad the Creative h itectors of Instruction, Fifth Yearboe ciati 
1932, p. 9. eacher, Washington, D.C., National Educatio® 199 

1 Kimball Wi isi ice-Hall 
76. iles, Supervision for Better Schools, New York, Prentice Ht 


o% 
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gically placed to implement the principle of creativity. Nearly all 
of the suggestions made in the previous section for stimulating pu- 
pils to creative self-expression and problem solving apply with 
equal validity to teachers. An excellent treatment by Cox of crea- 
tive teaching is listed in the bibliography of this chapter. An ab- 
breviated statement of his principles of supervision for creative 


teaching follows: 


l: Supervision for creative teaching helps teachers in setting up and 


achieving their own teaching objectives. 
2. Supervision for creative teaching stimulates, guides, and rewards 


worthwhile activities. 
3. The integration of the teacher’s personality is fundamental. 
4. Minor innovations and successes deserve first consideration. 
5 
6 


- Self-supervision is an inherent quality of the creative artist. 
- Understanding and skill in creative teaching are achieved gradually 


7 and progressively. 

- The support and encouragemen 
present among community groups # 

8. The creative teacher receives persona” < 
given wide recognition for creative teaching. 


t of creative teaching are potentially 


nd school officials. 
1 satisfaction and should be 


INITIATING A PROGRAM OF CREATIVE SUPERVISION 
It takes more than wishful thinking or sporadic endeavor to pro- 
Vide a favorable environment for creative learning, teaching, and 

i pervision is based on creative 
thinking ana planning. Melchior e€ hasizes the following points 
= being characteristic of creative su 
ncourages teachers to feel free to think 
ing to objectives, curriculum organiza- 
tion and content, methods of teaching, and methods of evaluation. 
À to share voluntarily with the supervisor and 
think. (c) It never stifles the inclination 
with his own ideas, though the dangers of 
mind. (d) It does more than encourage; 


pervision : 


f (a) Creative supervision € 
Or themselves in matters pertain: 


(b) Te encourages teachers 
Co-workers that which they 
Of a teacher to experiment 
Experimentation are kept in 


i ision 
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. es 
. it imbu! 
es; it 
r themselves; 
it inspires teachers to þe themselves and to do = avilurton" 
them with self-confidence and the power of se 


þe 
j jor are tO 
If outcomes of the type designated by pee program fof 
brought to hand, it is necessary to organize a sp n of supervision 
their achievement. A well-organized program “alee organ 
whether creative or standardized, must identify ee and ae 
its staff, plan its procedures, and evaluate y these steps- 
comes. Systematic planning is needed for eac 


; and 16.) 
ditional details on planning appear in chaps. 15 


ol 
SETTING up SPECIFIC GOALS ‘otity of ei. 
; ma ide 
The Outstanding requirement in the great maj toi 


vision 1S 

systems for beginning a program of creative a event 
tify the specific goals to be striven for. The r a preliminat rasion 
fora given school program should grow ned ant The con cel 
of the Philosophy of creativity by the pie between pr res 
should be cleared up about the pseudo con ativity, selferP d 
and product, psychological and sociological ont creativity, f 
Sion and creative thinking, relaxed and eee justification, se 
direct and periodic development. There is neit ween any O Jes 
necessity for making an “either-or” choice bet 


e 
elate 
ally t ut 
: : n. as mutu o 
antithetical aspects of creativity. They are a 
the two sides of the sa 


e goals 
ye 


E 
sure of creative supervisi 


plan to 
vidual 

tive pr 
staff, o 


Ta 
Co 
D. C. Heath & 
- Melchior, Instructional Supervision, Boston, D. 
Pany, 1950, P. 13. 
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lustration of good goals to adopt, but not necessarily best for any 
given school, are the following: 


1. To develop methods of diagnosis and remedial work in one or more 


subjects. 
2. To construct a series of creative self-expression units in the fine 
and language arts. 
3. To construct a core curriculum aro 


problems. 
á. To develop a pupil project in which the class curriculum activities 


are centered around a dramatic play—studying its features, writing 
it, constructing the scenery, making the costumes, developing the 


play, advertising the play, and finally staging it. 


und a series of social and personal 


ORGANIZING THE STAFF 

A good staff organization is conducive to effective supervision. 
No program of supervision, particularly that of creative supervi- 
Sion, can exceed the willingness, ability, and morale of the mem- 
bers who carry it on, but a democratic organization which centers 
on known objectives, channels its activities, clearly distributes its 
time and duties wisely, and makes the most of its leadership and 
Co-operative possibilities, will far exceed the scattered achieve- 
Ments of haphazard curriculum planning: Pa 

It is not so much the peculiar type ae ee eel 
line-and-staff, co-ordinate, dual, or co-operative—that counts most; 
the important factors are the way duties and individual responsi- 
bilities are assigned, the method of suppressing dictatorial author- 
ity, and the fl exibility of operation permitted. Any adopted pattern 
of organization is likely in time to become crystallized and to serve 
as a barrier to creative opportunities unless it is modified to suit 


changing conditions and personnel. l 
The display of authoritarian control is partic 


= ie, R. S. Gilchrist, and J. G. Umstattd, “Organizing for 
Sent ee G. S. a nm for Curriculum Improvement, Association for 
upervisiot, aad Carticulum Development, Washington, D.C., National Education 


Association, 1951, pp- 102-129. 


ularly hazardous to 
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ination; 
creative effort, Pupils must be freed from teacher ee and su- 
teachers must be absolved from hard-and-fast Se of the 
pervisors must be guaranteed freedom of enn ee been de- 
best known types of creative learning and teaching iyity is esse 
veloped under individual supervision. Because creati T environ 
tially an individual process or product, it thrives B st entivencs® 
ment which encourages individual expression an ativity one ° 
On the other hand, it is easily possible to make ed extent that 
the chief objectives of group process methods. a m group pag 
individual initiative, responsibility, and variation group proj 
terns are encouraged, the “audience” background k fective grou? 
ect is highly incentive to individual pa ment of soc? 
methods are particularly important in the develop e 
logical creativity. eanization 7 
One of the most definite attempts to set up an wa da icht 
feature creative supervision was made in the EA of, 
gan, Public Schools in 1927." The purpose of instruc 
zation was described as follows: 


gah 


+ in public € 

Instruction of the children is the supreme function in P must ke 
tion. All other activities essential to efficiency of ere e 4 
considered primarily as adjuncts to the instructiona a conceived 5 
structional activity from an organization standpoint i aad (2) Aaa 
possessing two aspects: (1) administrative supervision ha directio” e 
tive supervision. Administrative supervision deals with t hile creat! 
achievement and the maintenance of current standards W. 


nd pr 
a 

ee . . A i ement 
Supervision is concerned with improvement of achiev 

ress in standards. 


ivitie 
Under the Hamtramck plan, both the agents and "liide . A 
creative and administrative supervision were sharp ly f staff © E 
tive supervision was placed exclusively in the hands o jsion was ai 
(directors of instruction), while administrative super v! ite H 
signed exclusively to building principals. The Hamt! we 


ck. Michiga” 
™ Board of Education, The Public School Code of Hamtramck, $ 
pp. 141-147, 


democratic development © 
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also provided for “creative” teachers to develop new projects and 
“key” teachers to serve as demonstrative teachers of standard prac- 
tices. Various ways were provided for co-operation between the ad- 
ministrative and creative forces. The procedures are elaborated in 
detail in the Hamtramck Code. 

The writer of the present book had a number of opportunities 
to study the supervisory activities of the Hamtramck school system, 
and it must be admitted that the total plan worked out very effec- 
tively. Whether this was due to the divided type of supervision or 
to exact planning and competent leadership iy a question. To de- 
prive the regular staff of creative opportunities certainly is not in 
line with creative philosophy. It is also contrary to the trend to- 
ward general teacher participation which has characterized the 
f supervision since 1925. 

The space limitations of this chapter prevent further elaboration 
Of the special procedures and types of evaluation which are essen- 
tial to creative supervision. Suitable attention will be given to these 
items in later chapters of the book which deal respectively with 
Planning and evaluation. It should be remembered that the wheels 
Of creative vehicles rotate slowly. Creative supervision necessitates 
Patience as well as resourceful leadership. In the words of Barr, 


Burton, and Brueckner: 
grows somewhat slowly. Leadership must be 
viding opportunities and in utilizing 
Contributions as they @ppe* The effect of creative cata and 
administration will be reflected directly in creative teaching ST 
ing. Creative leadership in the long run is vitally necessary to the suc- 


R . 8 
cess of democratic life.” 


Creative participation 
Petsistently resourceful in pro 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Principle of Integration 


s the second of the three guiding 
hilosophy of creative supervision. 


Tt is closely related to the principle of creativity in that its applica- 
tion leads to the emergence of new levels of child development 
and to new curriculum patterns. One of the meanings of integra- 
tion is so closely related to the principle of community orientation, 
to be treated in chapters to follow, that many writers use the words 
“community integration” interchangeably with “community orien- 
tation.” For the special purposes of this book, however, a distinc- 


The principle of integration i 
principles which make up the p 


tion is made. i 
The principle of integration has had a profound influence upon 
the educational practices of the public adio iethe Unhat a 
m principle. It is difficult to reduce its 


Integration is not 4 simp! í 
common denominator Or to evaluate 


Many interpretations tO 4° 
es which have been sponsored under its 


fairly the various practic 
Spreading prestige aS a guiding principle. Nevertheless, the prin- 
Ciple of integration js one of the soundest and most dynamically 


Productive for supervision of all guiding principles. 


WHAT IS INTEGRATION? 
unifying process that effects almost every form 
and personal and social development. It in- 


ocess that unites parts or elements into 
229 


Integration isa 
of growth, thinking, 
Volves not only the Pf 


2 
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wholes but the sustaining harmonious interaction between parts 
fae wholes as each facilitates the action of the other. Thus phys” 
coe integration goes on as the parts of the human body act 

armony with other parts, and in harmony with the structural an 
ats pattern of the whole body, to promote the welfare of E 
w. ole organism. So, too, in mind-body integration, personality in- 
tegration, and the types of integration that characterize the devel 
Opment of primary and we 

Thos Be . ary an secondary social groups. anism 
Peep t basis of education is biological. The human Of that 

ject to the same basic laws of growth and development 
characterize all animal kind. As with all animal kind, the pe 3 
of human development involves a continuing and progressive if 
ries of integrations, The only completely integrated animal i$ FT 
single-celled form such as the amoeba, where all of the phy sioi 
Lal processes—respiration, digestion, assimilation, sensitivity 
a and reproduction—go on in a completely unified orga 
fod ee the advantages of specialization. In the course S Hi 
‘ution, this unique organism differentiated various sets of $P° ol- 
ized organs and thus lost its original integrity. Thus, aS sw a 
k ne iiss said, the cost of a body was the loss of immortality Apy 
Ea eee of internal conflict. The loss of integrity cae 
Phe zation of separate organs in the higher levels 0 em 1 
anh P counteracted by the development of a nervous SY’ = sated 
A Aa functioning of the new organism and comp É 
iiai pe ot specialized organs to adjust the organ ceil 
Heredity per es eee environment and sphere © ‘a suc 
ceeding A params HE highly complicated mechanisms ive POY 
terns to eo with enough pure reflexes and instin or anG 
nett Pi on most of the specialized and co-ordin A conti? 
to permit the Hi fres P pae a ma pme” 
to profit b e rA to adjust itself to a changing ae by oy 
caporienee be i. experience, and (among men) to P. ry be 
man destiny ho race. In all of this sweep of animal life 2 
> integration plays a leading part. 
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Integration was early described by psychologists as the process 
which operates in the uniting of separate items into a perceptual 
whole. Integration has recently been assigned a more conspicuous 
place among the higher mental processes. According to Kluck- 


hohn and Murray: 


“Integration” includes the ability to perceive similarities, as well as 


different kinds of relations between objects and events, to develop a 
Coherent conceptual scheme, to resolve conflicts, to maintain loyalties, 
to rationalize values, to build a philosophy of life, to co-ordinate dif- 
ferent plans, to think and talk in a logical manner, to organize dynamic 


4 w 1 
Systems into a unified whole. 


Increased attention was given to integration as a process due to 
the rise of gestalt psychology which holds “that experiences should 


be studied notin segregated parts, but as nd “thatthe or 
8anism always reacts as & whole.” The closely related organismic 


Psychology holds, moreover, chat che organism mek only react #5 8 
; 5 $ ; 
Whole, but that the organism and its environment constitute an in- 


tegrated system. These significant pyc te nes 
Station soon pushed themselves extensively into the field of edu- 


Cation, i 

Tt ts i the field of educational philosophy = the term inte- 
Station has taken on its more distinctive meanings. Here, integra- 
Comenius to John Dewey there 


tion a „ From 
has a long histoty. s and philosophers who had much 


Stretch i f educator 
es a long line Of € ; 
to say about E Comenius held that learning and devel- 


OPment involved integration of sense perception, memory, imagi- 
nation, and the understanding. After Comenius came the English 
, 


associationalists with their emphasis of ; 
the importance of the synthetic 


aht ly impressed by : > 
Ebest Panan judgment The Romanticists, the Neohumanists, 
and the Idealists of the last half of the eighteenth century laid 
lealis he unity of man, and the unity of 


Stress y ity of nature, t 

O; nity i ji 

A a n the u: 4 - “Murray, Personality, New York, Alfred A. 
Kn Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry 


Pf, 1950, pp. 30-31. 


on the integration of ideas. 
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is em- 
the ego. Herbart practically revolutionized psychology hs = His 
phasis upon the unity of the mind and of the mental a were the 
doctrines of apperception, of correlation, and of ‘a i f integration 
first genuine philosophic discussions of the principle ae wit 
and had a Profound influence on teaching. Next came : important 
his mystica] doctrine of unity. He still remains the eet ration 0 
exponent of functional and creative activity ard ail Froebe 
all experiences in the personality of the growing = John Dewey 
may be tegarded as the most profound thinker a the sov® 
in the field of social integration. Dewey gave integrat nang oft e 
treatment and practical setting that put in S attentio™ 
Practices of integration which are now claiming mial suppo 
Kilpatrick and Bode in a similar manner gave in ra inherent 
to the practical possibilities which they believed to 
the principle of integration. , he literature E. 
Following a widespread survey in 1934 of the resent WÍ 
educational practices related to integration, the p 


made the following statement which still seems relevant ion O 
uratto 

Complete integration involves the total picture of eo roger” 
human experience or life as it exists. Its method aims to ledge for “of 
all the threads of human experience and unified ae, poin ‘i 
Purpose of understanding human affairs. From the noe dual in we d 
view, integration involves the development of the are integ"?! i 
relationship to the life of the rest of the world. A comp Jete inte. a 
curriculum program of education would involve a enn an of “iy 
tion of educational values, of all knowledge, of all natur G reno 
ciety itself. This happy state of affairs does not seem ‘ae piolog? 
Possible. So long as philosophers disagree; so long as 5 ell “Lat 
Struggle for existence persists; so long as social groups an long wil 
remain in conflict—and these struggles seem endless—s° ut or Wie 
be impossible to achieve complete integration either pA degree 
the school. Thus we must think of integration in terms of des aa 
e Field of Integration, Report to Study Discussion GREP 
endence, 1934, pp. 1-2. 


? Trends in th 
ment of Superint 
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l Notable changes have been made in the meaning and practical 
implications of the principle of integration during the years that 
have passed since the foregoing statement was made. The “whole 
chilq” concept of educational planning and instruction received 
full support from Hopkins? in the first elaborate treatment of the 
educational implications of integration. Especially influential sup- 
port came also from the Progressive Education Association, and 
later on from the Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Integration was advanced as a leading principle of cur- 
Ticulum building by the Committee of the American Association 
of School Administrators in their 1934 Yearbook, Youth Educa- 
tion Today, The Committee recommended the use of integration 
as one of the leading principles essential for the construction of a 
dynamic and life-centered curriculum. Integration was defined as 
“the attainment of educational values by bringing together and 
unifying the processes and outcomes of education.” The following 


Ways were recommended for bringing about integration: 

1. Organization of a learning environment which includes a variety 
of real life problems. ' 

a, Organization of teaching units around life-career themes or func- 
tional centers of interest. Niantic iiatiial 

3. Inctease in the number and quality of lines of participation in the 

4 community life. 

- Fusion of subjects at ap 

ready and extensive application. 

5. Guidance, both individual and 


whole development and adjustment. 
6. Flexibility of —— allotment and teaching schedules.* 


propriate grade levels for purposes of more 


group, concerned with the child’s 


Th : ices have been greatly refined and other and 
€ foregoing pracie blication of the 1938 Year- 


Etter practices developed since the pu p 
Ook, Many educators have come to ga ip value of me- 
A ŽL. Thomas Hopkins, Integration: Its Meaning and Applications, New York, 

5 ee og ee a School Administrat 
Wallin, ne. sano “Education Association, 1938, p. 66. 


ors, Youth Education Today, 
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k 
chanical interpretations of subject-matter integration and ae 
more hopefully toward integrative outcomes as they appear wit 
sonality adjustment and mental health. It is in con —,. 
these areas that the educator turns away from subject pattes whic 
cation to biologica] patterns of developmental integration i sim 
the mental and social functions and experiences of a loa 
pler order become synthesized into a higher level of ind A of the 
which is better adjusted to the pressures and Fearne e various 
surrounding environment. Hanna and Lang summarize ; T hot | 
concepts of integration that have prevailed in educationa l 
Since 1930 as follows: 


cred: 
T. 


ire 

A state of perfect unity, toward which efforts ought to bed 

integration as a goal. Pan E 

2. A process going on inside a living thing: physiol ogical ene fi: 

A process by which a living thing adjusts to its a ae relatio” 
particularly which unifies the behavior of a human being 

to his environment: integration of behavior. , i 

- A process by which a group of people, or their culture, 3 
unified: social integration, : ortu iv? 

- A curriculum pattern or way of organizing learning epr mote he | 
to promote integration. Educators have proposed oP Po pdovi g 
integrative process by every major curriculum parein rativ? o 
problem has been to determine the design of an integ 
riculum, 


othe 
ratio 
d 


peco™ e 


. cO] o! 

Unification of subject matter from several related subjects * a } 
4 more generalized subject, or integrated course. -cemar di 
fa A completely unified activity program without subjec : 
visions is often called an integrated program. alis® an 
8. An educational movement reacting generally against an E 

trying to approach “real life” education: integration Haas ctio? 
. An administrative Process to promote more effective s lt pin” 


b è . i jai 
among teachers and administrative and supervisor St 
trative integrations 


e“ 
5 Paul R. Hanna and ai jonal R 
r Arch D, Lan » Encyclopedia of Educationa 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1950, P- 589. Quoted by permission- 


eseat chy 
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THE INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 


The integrated curriculum is sometimes defined as “a curricu- 

] . ĝ S i 7 » 
pe in which subject matter boundaries are ignored,” but such a 
efinition is both inaccurate and far too constricted. Whatever the 
theme of study may be, subject matter always has some sort of a 
selective boundary, logical or psychological. The selective force of 


Integration, moreover, affects all kinds of subject matter whether 


logically organized as a subject, delimited by the central theme of 


a unit, or circumscribed by the needs of an emerging personality. 
In the process of evolution certain patterns of curriculum organi- 
zation stand out which reflect the influence of prevailing theories 
of integration. In the pages to follow three commonly fonadicur 
riculum patterns will be diagramed and interp peted irom varying 
points of view of integration as follows: (1) the subject-centered 
curriculum; (2) the life-centered curriculum; and (3) the child- 


centered curriculum.” 
THE SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM 


The subject-centered curriculum places its chief emphasis on in- 
tellectual training. Under this theory the mental powers develop 
best from studying and learning 4 prescribed set of logically organ- 
ized subjects, The present place of the subjects in the curriculum is 
the result of a long process of selection based on the proven educa- 
tive values of knowledge 4s such. A chief objective of education is 
to transfer the world’s accumulated learning (cultural heritage) 
from one: generation to the next. Man’s success comes from the 
extent of his knowledge and understanding of the world. “Democ- 
Tacy is a collection of capable individuals.” “Liberty is the expres- 
Sion of a disciplined intellect operating with a social conscious- 
Ness.” These values grow out of the study of carefully selected 

ution is a complicated one. To get a more ade- 

d, Developing the Secondary School Curricu- 

1946, and B. O. Smith, W. O. Stanley, and 
lopment, Yonkers, N.Y., World 


B 
Ook Company, 1950. 
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on the on& 

materials which reflect the fundamental laws of oo Under 
hand and the successful experience of the cate earn for instruc 
this theory, the best organization of learning oa subst 
tional purposes may be found in the timesteste anization of sch A 

In a modern school program, the logical at wed practical : 
subjects is interspersed with many AE LA Aeh but, on 
rangements for the benefit and interest of t i ciples rather t% | 
whole, the facts are integrated around ie egration © a 
around pupils’ interests or social problems. The 
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around principles makes them easier to remember, easier to teach, 
and easier to adapt to new situations (the superior transfer of log- 
ical over rote learning). It is claimed that understanding the prin- 
ciples of a given subject makes it possible to adapt techniques to a 
teat variety of situations. To make subjects more integrative, 
plans have been proposed that: center subjects around construc- 
tion projects; add more practical materials; provide flexibility to fit 
individual needs; increase correlation among subjects; and empha- 
size intersubject relations by field trips, auditorium programs, and 


&uidance programs. 

In the completely subj 
the arrows in Figure 3, l 
The chief methods are stu 


tories, library readings, demonstrations, a x 
of these involve the integration of subject matter according to the 


logical unity of the subject at hand. The outcomes center largely 
atound the cultivated mind, the transfer of culture, and liberal or 
eneral education. The total integration of ee is megh 
ened by giving due attention to sequence, correlation, and a core 


of required subjects. 
The tendency to org: 

°F nodes of subject matter 

and has increased with the spre 


ect-centered curriculum, as indicated by 
earning is largely an inbearing process. 
dy and recitation, lectures, drills, labora- 
ions, problems, and reports. All 


anize facts around certain common centers 
began early in the history of mankind 
d of civilization. The invention of 
better instruments for recording and preserving facts, ya as the 
alphabet, paper, printing, and books, pay meee pia A 
and utility of organized subject matter. 5 sch a <hr ‘ar A 
Stitution for the general dissemination of nie s — è 
ous Particularly in textbooks organized speci F y i ing 

ng educational service. 


-reachi 
Purpose helpful and far-reac c 
s, performs a heip ; h i 
€rtain se of subject matter, reading and arithmetic “ome 
Ple, came early to be considered to be of distinct general impor- 


tance Organized treatments of these fields of oe came e bs 
i “studies” to be pursue 

nown as “subjects” for teaching or as stud es be purst y 
Pupils. In due eee of time many subjects came into existence 
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and ; i ; 
epee T into the curriculum sponsored by the domi 
many of them wie S period or country. Repeated teaching e 
curriculum, but fro A ESRB ee that tended t9 ee. fe 
curriculum, and al] aE aon to time new subjects crept into a 
a nen O29. ey e old subjects were affected by chang 
aye 
speak ae ee educational thinkers began e 
“learning sich acer, t a cultural heritage” as representing D 
and to suggest tha 3 3 thie ages,” the “flower of ciil i 
was to pass this h Fte chief, if not the sole, task of the S° 2 
educational si ea down to the next generation. The el ae 
trated in the ‘wens brought about by this concept is well t pe 
Subject-Centered ee agram (Figure es SD È 
rounded by an exte rriculum. Here the pupil is show! pich 
a eA nsive array of subjects, the learning © ect 
certain major oe to his education. The subjects in tu? jag” 
namely, (1) the r er of the more general cultural her 
the scientific fon Ha heritage, (2) the literary weni the 
aesthetic Berita mt (4) the institutional heritage, ( “nes? 
atin Reine Bes, (6) the industrial heritage. Each © att of 
the curriculum: th A d its own peculiar development 2S ap f he 
fittest, in part a € final result being, in part, a survive © part 
the result of aa. ee eee an 
The religious h p DRS 
be a Je wre wes the first area of subject pir nes 
its subjects and EE TE into the curriculum. At variou’ hym 
but wink spend Studies have practically dominated the CUFT is 
have been for i of state control of education, religious r 
the common iroi aa of the public school curriculum. Aside g of 
“morals and Piao provisions for the teach K jor 
struction given by n ae certain attempts to credit religi? 3 pas 
-operative agencies, the religious berit®2 ic 


ceased to f 3 
unction i m 
age. in the curriculum as a part of the cultu"? 
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Not so with the literary heritage. Prominent from the very be- 
ginning, the literary subjects and studies have continued to domi- 
nate the curriculum at practically all levels. Reading and language 
lead the elementary school subjects in time allotment; English 
and the foreign languages make up much of the high school pro- 
gram; literature and languages loom large in most college cur- 
ticula, 

The scientific heritage was first reflected in the curriculum by 
purely numerical and quantitative studies, such as arithmetic, al- 
gebra, and geometry. The biological and physical sciences met with 
Considerable opposition on the part of the entrenched subjects, but 
the ultimate values of scientific learning as an integral part of the 
cultural heritage developed so rapidly during the modern era of 
Scientific discovery and invention that scientific materials and sub- 
jects are now accepted as an essential part of the curriculum at all 


educational levels. 
The organization of 
Studies is even more recent. 
Joint development of politic 
Bave birth to the civic and so 
Consequent rise of history, civics, 


tural” subj ~~: 
The ma heritage reflects the world S U F pee 
The widespread belief that the appreciation of ; ae! is sai 7 a 
Matter of privilege for the wealthy of a point oE a 
f culture largely out of the curriculum 

_ Basically, music, drawing, and the 
cultural bearings. That they have 
in the cultural curriculum 


the institutional heritage into subjects and 
Its chief stimulus came through the 
al and educational democracy which 
cial aims in public education and the 
and other social studies as “cul- 


inci 
REAN to be more a D 4 a first accepted as a part of the 
The industrial heritage Was n0t 


Cultural herit ge. The “five windows of the soul” referred to the 
itage. 


tional learning for a lon, 
ve herit tioned above, but voca ar & & 
i ae hy of cultural recognition. A differ- 


t 
ime was not esteemed as Wort 
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ent , 
nal y pad rsa physical activity, a new social view - 
have combined to oi = . literary irearment of industrial eee. 
curriculum, and oa, industrial subjects a definite place 17 r 
subjects. the part of many, some recognition as cultu 
The ri ' 
trayed, Bean ca subject-centered curriculum, thus briefly 
is replete with vi i withoe opposition, The history of me a 
have made S igorous criticisms of the subjects as such. + 
memory, lier i too bookish. They have made a fetis va 
expedenee te tions have taken the place of more vital educ?! 7 
subject ena a pup ils are branded as failures. Maseh a 
creative develo emphasized at the expense of self-expression rer, 
citizenship, ha pment. The development of personality, ap 
depreni k and social prosperity are subordinats ; 
&reat practical i nowledge long since outgrown and zi i 
peared with ceo These and similar criticisms pa l 
That there is ui frequency since the turn of the ann P 
of the subjects as hen of truth in many of at cr ef 
concerned here, however a ae m may be pa aa jects 
in the Curriculum and th k re with the present plac ; o i Al 
glamor and faul f eir true values when stripped © 5 pi” 
takes that have “ e ucational procedure. The numero os 
Selves should not ‘oa made in teaching subjects as ends we 
values when used as ee to mitigate against their ei ‘ jess 
academic in character I to achieve developmental g ease 
- Well-organized subject matter is an aie 


tial to an 

y scheme o ; : s 
functional as f democratic education, but it needs tO viet 
through subj personal in character rather than meme 

‘ub jects-to-be-learned as such. 


THE LIFE-CENTERED CURRICULUM 4 


The li 

ife-cente P 

p red i at 
of integration than oie ia represents a much differe pet 
the school erred that of the subject-centered curriculum | o 
oa was Ei ag chiefly to facilitate re 
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Reeder eee 

his pi nstitutions of his time by direct 
participation or by some form of apprenticeship. Later on, as social 
life grew more complex, it was believed that the “disciplined mind” 
could best solve life’s personal and social problems. In the face 
of this theory, there developed a group of educators who datine’ 
with increasing vigor that the disciplinary curriculum was too 
bookish” and that it should be made more like social life. Instead 
of aiming at mere formal mental training, it should include the 
types of learning, activities, and experiences that make better home 
members, better citizens, better workers, better users of leisure 
time; in short better members of society. In connection with this 


theory Leonard says: 
improve the adjustment of the 


E The chief function of education is to 
individual to the world in which he lives. Education is necessary from 
the standpoint of society, and its function is to make possible the kind 
St society which becomes a happy pursuit of living.” 

The Committee on Youth Education Today in a strong argu- 


Ment for a life-centered curriculum stated: 
ol life is not a dead, static program 
ns required learnings with remote ends; it is an intimate personal en- 
Counter with the best life at andes an life-centered curriculum is 
One that is related to the daily living of pupils and is centered in the 
actual problems and opportunities of modern life... . In a life- 
Centered curriculum, home life, vocational life, and community life 
rimary consideration. 


“come everyday objectives of p 
on that should exist between an effec- 


Stratemeyer, McKim, 


In a dynamic environment, scho 


In emphasizing the relati shou 
tent life situations, 


ti s H 
tve curriculum and persis 
and S 
weet say: 
onsist of experiences which 


The school curriculum must therefore ¢ 


7 Leonard ji 254. 
8 , op. cit, P- ‘ 7. 
Youth Education Today, 0P- cit, pp: 56-9 
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: a Rea ryday 
have elements similar to those found in the situations of eve y 
living.” 
2 er mpany- 
The life-centered curriculum is schematized in the accom" ", 


. . i um. 
ing diagram (Figure 4), entitled “The Life-Centered Curricu 
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a 4. The Life-Centered Curriculum. The ee ee a b 
lum is characterized by social integration in which the chie jaliz! da 
institutional pressures, the expectations of social groups, sor an 
ject matter, community orientation, group process, guidance, : 
adjustment. ins” 

a ti 
ive 

ntat cbs 
the c 40 


Social life is portrayed by exhibiting six of its represe 


tutions; the family, the community, the playground, 


? Florence B Str: Sweets ee 
: ; >tratemeyer, Margaret G. McKim, and Mayme 5 Te 
a Curricul, 4 3 Marg c , m 5 o! 
Callege, “1952, 0° a Living, New York, Bureau of Publication: 
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communication. The life-centered curric- 
ulum is made up of problems and projects based directly upon the 
social environment or of subjects which contribute to participation 
in or the improvement of the social environment. Thus the chief 
integration of learning is social in nature and facilitated through 
the use of related subjects, projects, field trips, socialized units, 
cases, internships, extension activities, and so-called practical sub- 
ject matter. Major attention is given to the integrating function of 
group process, co-operation, human relations, socialization, life- 
career guidance, and community orientation. Ia: general subject 
matter is regarded as “functional” rather than as “intellectualized.” 

The life-centered curriculum as described above and portrayed 
in Figure 4 is a cross-section view of a long-time trend in curric- 
ulum development stemming from the subject-centered curriculum 
and anticipating numerous features of the child-centered curric- 
ulum. From the point of view of integration its chief story is the 
gradual breakdown of subject matter — logicaliy organized 
around “natural” centers of interest to the point where it As largely 
organized around functional centers of interest selected in terms 


of social importance. np . 
st rigid subject-centered cur- 


It is doubtful whether even the mo a ie 
ticulum was totally devoid of practical life implications, but there 
Was a notable shift toward the life-centered point of view in the 


early years of the present century as reflected in the n of what 
were then called “socialized” subjects. This movement egan with 
the use of “practical” illustrations 1n textbooks and sania The 
titles of many texts were changed to such names as practical bot- 


; A iving English. In some schools agri- 
any, applied mathematics, or liv ng 8 ‘canal Goi) 8 
ic science; 1n others, vocational subjects were 


Culture was made a bas ; 

accepted for full credit; in still others, a core curriculum was or- 

ganized around the social subjects or social problems; and in prac- 

tically all schools, the subjects were modernized in terms of life 
, began to include the study of 


situations, English, for examples ing b functi 
Current newspapers and magazines, reading became a. functional 
a 


vocations, and organized 
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subject; and spelling was limited to the more commonly used 
words. “Socializing” the studies was followed by a variety of pla 
to break down the integrity of the compartmentalized subjec® 
These Plans included different types of fusion, concentration, core 
areas, projects, and units, which, without doing away with the S? i 
jects, permitted a much freer choice of subject matter than We 
possible under the limitations of the traditional subject-center* 
curriculum. 
The ultimate outcome of this trend was reached when; th rough 
some form of core areas or unified teaching, the correlated of a 
subjects were completely abandoned in favor of the so-calle p 
tegrated units” in which the standard subject matter boun a 
were completely abandoned. The organizing focus of such 0 
in the life-centered curriculum is a social problem of 
social problems. It is assumed that the outcomes of @ life-center 
curriculum lead to a successful life-career in an American i 
racy. Thus in this type of program, integration ceases tO bong 
Pioblem of unifying subject matter and becomes a matter © 
Justing the individual to his social environment. ost 
a should be understood that social integration involves a 
u an institutional adjustment. There is an important concept ° es 
we Integration which looks less at practical life career owt ao 
a aie effects of human relations and socia l com” 
cept of ney, ien 3 aoe ns ana manung aoe iid-co”" 
Sted cuticles Station is given more attention in se 
goal in the fo to be discussed, but it is also 4 vi 
e ee curriculum. The patterns of m ay the 
emerging beliefs N i oS manifold P ee existi? 
ehavior of growing children. The 4, © 


culture ex rd; 
ects t ea 
be P hem, for example, to be seen and not J the 


gin school at si x $ jik 
underdo six, to mind the teacher, to hate bullies and yo" 
& to contribute to the family income, to keep out 4 
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ble with 
t b 
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a thousand similar patterns of belief and tradition.” Our culture 
patterns are transmitted by parents, teachers, movie and radio stars, 
ministers, and scout leaders in ways that shape in large degree the 
child’s emerging socialized personality. Expectations vary accord- 
ing to social class, ethnic groups, and sex and age differences. The 
school is supposed to reconcile these differences in a properly so- 
cialized program, but it is generally recognized that the average 
school program conflicts seriously with the cultural expectation of 
lower-class groups and of various ethnic groups at all levels. To- 
day’s schools tend to support middle-class values. Here: 


ct the same kinds of behaviors of him; 


Both home and school expe 
dan ideal environment for learn- 


One institution reinforces the other an 
ing is created. But what we need to question 1s whether the expected 


behaviors are the most desirable kinds of behaviors to encourage in 
children. Punctuality, neatness, docility and work-mindedness are all 
well and good, but missing are expectations that psychologists and 


Philosophers might consider more fundamental such as the develop- 
Ment of intellectual curiosity, confidence in one’s self, ability to get 
along well with other children, respect for all individuals regardless 


of race, color or creed, developing insight into one’s self and others, 
tific method for solving problems, develop- 


d moral integrity.” 
The socializing role which cultural expectations play in the lives 
home and at school, but similar 


of children is most influential at ; 
influential forces with varying expectations are met with sooner or 
later on the playground, at church, at work, and in the community. 


So, too, is it with the standards of life portrayed by the press, the 
Movies, radio, twenty-five-cent novels, and television. In all of these 

> M ; 
Contacts a child learns to depend upon human relationships. His 


essential life career success depends upon the kind of relations he 
s for Children,” in Growing Up in an Anxious Age, 
d Curriculum Development, Washington, D.C., Na- 


952, pP- 83-120. 


training into use of scien 
Ment of moral courage an 


10 " 4 
As See “Cultural Expectation: 
tigen non for Supervision an 

nal Education Association, 1 


“Ibid, p. 93. 
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has learned. It may very well be that “the improving of human 


inai Fai as : rn 
relations is the school’s chief task.” Certainly it ts of major an 
ae : ci 
to any realistic life-centered curriculum. It is, moreover, of Ta 
; , 3 turn. 
concern to the child-centered curriculum to which we now 


THE CHILD-CENTERED CURRICULUM 


m contrast to the socializing features of the life- 
tiis child-centered school is markedly individualized. Th 
tualized integration of the subject-centered school and t 
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ized integration of the life-centered school are replaced by individ- 
ualized integration in the child-centered school. Here, as may be 
seen in Figure 5, the child is made the center of the school program 
and the curriculum is made up of activities, experiences, and 
enterprises which reflect the child’s own developmental needs and 
his more immediate interests. There is some conflict of opinion 
among the different groups advocating the child-centered school as 
to the best types of teaching materials and methods, but all are 


agreed on the importance of integration. 


However different schools may vary in stating the components of 
on integration as an indispensable charac- 


teristic, Integration in an intelligent, purposing agent, means 
Sanity or wholeness of mind. That is, the various characteristics, urges, 
Powers, abilities are fused together so that fundamental unity is 


achieved,”? 


Personality, they all agree 


The child-centered school makes less of subject values and so- 
cial demands and more of child development. The biological laws 
of heredity and development, the psychology of ree N = a 
child’s own level, the proper functions and ovtcomes of Physical 
8towth, the prior developmental history of the child, the varia- 


tions į sonality of the individual child—these 
tons in the powers and per: ty Se ah conten te 


ate the things that control the cout 
its extreme oe the child-centered school has no use for depart- 
ly indirectly concerned with 


Mentalized subject matter and is on > ‘ 
Social life, It regal both social life and physical environment as 


Media for the development of an inner life pes ip — 
itself the chief clues to the prope! course of e saat : us edu- 
Cation, as shown by the arrows in the saree ae es gmi 
an active, outgoing process, quite in contrast to , inp 


A riculum. 
in ect-centered cur x ; 
& process of the subj t of education, a chief problem 


Und i< child-centered concep a l 

er this child-ce 

Of the curriculum maker becomes that of organizing experience 
`? Barr, Burton, and Bruecknet, Supervision, 

1947, p. 586. | 


New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
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: hild’s 
or activity units which relate more or less directly aed 
present interests” and developmental needs. The ie achieve 
ment is not to be forced by Overexpectancy or by Te det base 
ment; it is to be “paced” by supplying developmenta doit js the 
upon the inner maturation of the child. Learning by he 


se ief goal. 
chief method, and the emerging personality is the wr menta 
ultimate he chi? 


re als0 


aim is a wholly integrated personality aaa T 
health, self-expression, and adjusted individuality E maak 
characteristics, Citizenship, balanced living, and chara row £0 
Stressed as ultimate outcomes, but it is held that these A social 
within and are not to be stamped on from predeterm 
molds. he part of ge 
Freedom is heavily emphasized; freedom on t SE aie) an 
child in his choice of and participation in piace oe of the cue 
freedom on the part of the teacher in her organa as with H 
riculum. The school program must be satisfying T ction and E 
idea that “personality Operates to reduce dissatis a red curs 
heighten and to extend satisfaction.” The EA of 5 
lum depends more than any other upon the paeme? al gui i 
teacher and upon her ability to give the sort of wen identify its? p 
that will help the changing personality of the chil ee the sa 
with the conserving and creative forces of society, 
time retaining its own integrity. sci sulta 
Human personality is a compromise formation, a dy ae give? 1! 
of the conflict between the individual's own impulses- q di 
biology and modified by culture and by specific i 
demands, interests, and impulses of other individuals. 
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of unified teaching, all of which facilitate individualized integra- 


tion, The following expert definitions of the activity program 

©, . 
taken at the height of the so-called “activity movement,” indicate 
the general nature of various methods of handling subject matter 


according to the nature of the child. 


1. An activity curriculum for any grade of the elementary school con- 
sists of a series of activities chosen on three general grounds as 
follows: (a) the interests of the children, (b) the immediate needs 
of the children, and (c) the educative values and outcomes of the 
activity as determined by social needs. . . . It is obvious that an 
activity curriculum can never be predetermined by administrators 


and supervisors. 

2. Undertakings which elicit and sustain their (the pupils’) interest 
and effort as they discover, direct, and realize selfness and otherness 
through experiences that give meaning and challenge to life. 

3. Such a conception of the curriculum regards full and complete liv- 
ing in the present as the best preparation for the future. 

4. It has its basis in the normal activities of individual and group life. 


- Whereas the conventional school made the acquisition of knowl- 
ereby smothered the creative ability, 


edge and skill an end and th 
the activity curriculum seeks deliberately to foster and strengthen 
joy in achieving. 


the child’s power to achieve and find j 
6. It is organized around properly selected problems, projects, experi- 


ences (or activities) of the Jearner. i 
7. It is a curriculum worked out “on the spot” by boys and girls under 


the guidance of the teacher.” 
ulum finds its best expression 


Today, the child-centered curric 
h some form of unified teach- 


in the clementary-school grades wit 
ing under a single teacher. There is now probably less confidence 


in the child’s freedom of action and in activity for its own sake; 


and more emphasis is being placed on sequence and maturation 
than when the activity movement was at its height; but the teacher, 
With increased understanding of the growth pattern of personality, 
dy of Education, The Activity Movement, Bloom- 

eae 1934, pp. 60-61. 
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National Society for 
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r ivities and frames 
still manipulates the daily program of pupil paa needs 0 
a round of developmental tasks” which centers ticle which co” 
individual pupils. Hamalainen concludes fan an children tow! 
tains numerous Pertinent suggestions for ese bee 
higher levels of maturity with the following sta 


P pools 
loping S€ ae 
The knowledge, the materials, the tools ee toward m? 
which will greatly facilitate the urge of children have the courage 
turity are at hand. The major question is—do we hi 


ficient 
i ; outh su 

We respect the integrity of each individual child and y 

to build such schools?" 


: in the 9P ‘ 

The answer to Hamalainen’s challenge lies laa 0 qi 
of supervisory leadership which prevails in a a seca ee 
This is also true with similar questions | 3 s. It is cae 
goals of subject-centered and life-centered curricu al. Be gram he f 
that the forces of integration in today’s a LEE leve ” 
widely scattered. How to combine these forces or supervisie 
integration is one of the chief problems of i tegration wi 
Typical ways of implementing the principle of in 
Presented in the chapter immediately to follow. 
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Practices and Techniques of Integration 
e O ç ZO 


sar as 
A z k ization * 
Reaching into human development and social organizat ; 


it does, the principle of integration is fraught with signifier a 
plications for supervision. The tendency of educators tO he £0 
simple solutions to complex problems has often caused gk Q 
take the principle of integration much too lightly and some i 
them to have an almost unbelievable faith in the curative val) 
Some single form of curriculum integration. More though i 
conceived, there are a number of highly important ways in W. 

a school may promote social, community, and personal integ" d 0 
Typical integrating practices, thus classified, are summari? 
the three following paragraphs: 


y y the school is to lead in the task of integrating our value $ e hw 
A (a) identify and transmit cultural values; (b) ™ j usal 
man welfare central in identifying values; (c) foster cross 
contacts; (d) provide for growth in social thinking; (€) lea 
to 5 eonaible part in civic agencies, ity in 
Ka e scliool is to serve the local and the larger commun ptet? 
ie ing integration, then it will: (a) act as a community make 
beer. strong linkages with the larger community; A acts 
(e) prom pe as approved; (d) foster cross-cultut@ lop est 
GE vated soaks umanitarian activities; (f) provide for the deve des 
dies) > s of social competence and especially integrate set Oo 
eee a systematically for common learnings; (h) *° 

€ effort; (i) exemplify democratic methods of action- 
252 
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3. If the school is to provide an environment favorable to the i 
tegration of the individual personality, then it will: (a) provide 4 
ture for each child’s physical and psychic needs; (b) ies me z 
of affection and harmony; (€) bring children under the guid aS of 
well-adjusted people; (d) provide for varied patterns of janet 
(e) teach through first-hand learning; (£) teach through E 
activity; (g) foster responsible planning; (h) provide for personal 
growth through cooperative effort; (i) provide for growth through 
responsible civic participation; (j) facilitate the development of adult 


status; (k) plan for continuity of development.’ 
ave challenged the attention of su- 


Naturally such practices h 
pervisors. Out of her comprehensive survey” of the literature of 
supervision, Peckham found twenty-nine integrative supervisory 
Practices that were held in high esteem by educational theorists 
and practitioners. All of the twenty-nine practices are rated in the 
Ayer-Peckham Check List for Planning and Appraising Super- 
vision as being of major importance by over one-half of the judges. < 
When the twenty-nine practices are examined carefully, it is found 
that practically all of them are general rather chap Specie ta nar 
acter. As a group, they guide rather than specify the technical ap- 
e twenty-nine practices, 


plication of the principle of integration. Th 
together with their ratings are listed below. The numbers which 
follow each practice indicate in order the percentage of judges who 
rated the item: (1) 48 of (2) as of average im- 


major importance; 
portance; (3) as of mino and (4) as of no impor- 
tance, 


r jmportanc®; 


ceS RELATED TO THE PRINCIPLE OF 


SUPERVISORY PRACT! 
INTEGRATION 


A supervisor should: ` a 
1. Emphasize chil rather than subject mastery. 
(92-8-0-0) 
D. Lang, in Encyclo 
Begs Quoted by permission. 


1 
Paul R. H nd Arch 
New . Hanna a7. any, 1950, PP- 
York, The Macmillan Com P ualuation of the Principles of Supervision, un- 
of Texas, 1948, pp. 255-275. 


d development 


edia of Educational Research, 
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vard 
in working towaf 
2. See the System as a whole and assist teachers in wor 8 
common goals, (89—1 1-0-0) f £ pupil adjustment 
3. Be familiar with the principles and techniques of p 
and guidance, ( 91-8-0-1) ife problems. 
4. Help Organize learning situations around real life P 
(87-11-1-1) r atter inte, 
5. Know the principles and techniques of subject matt 5 
(84-12-40) ‘ectives of instructio 
6. Help unify the general purposes and objectiv 
(78-20-1-1) PON logy. 
7. Understand the principles of organismic psychology m 
(78-15-6-1) il guidance and adjustme | 
8. Assist teachers in techniques of pupil guidan ie 
s 
(77-18-3-2) on center 
Ji Help teachers organize teaching units around comm d 
interest, (72-23-4-] ) f the school syste! 
10. Improve articulation between different levels 0 i 
(76-16-6-2) rogressive PUP 
l1. Articulate sequential units so as to ensure P 
growth. (69-27-3-1) . irable out- 
12, Integrate school activities more closely with desirab 
activities, (69-24-5_2 ) 
13. Assist in the unifica 
ig 68-27~2_3 ) 
14. Assist teachers į 
( 67-26-6-1 ) 
15. Follow the 
ti 


gration. 


of-schoo! 


jon 
instruct 
ized inst! 
i isti entalize 
tion of existing departm 

i orts. 
n preparing more effective home rep 


nize 
ion and orga 
principle of integration in the selection a 
n of curriculum Materials, (68-24—6-2 ) 


16. Improve Conditions of balanced living for teachers. 
(67-25-5_3) 


17; Unify and obt 
(64-29-52) l (66-24 
18. Improve conditions of balanced living for pupils. 


herent 
19. Help teachers plan projects that are complete and coh 
(62-29-72) 


, ries: 
20. Train teachers to use adjustment and guidance invento 
(53-34-8.5) 


jon- 
instruct 

. —_ fre s of inst! 

ain Continuity within a given area 
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The program of supervision should: 

1. Contribute to all-round pupil guidance. (86-12~-1-1) 

2. Provide for integration of educational outcomes. (83—15—1-1) 

3. Co-ordinate all supervisory agencies in a unified program. 
(79-16-3-2) 

4. Co-ordinate supervisory servi 
(67-25-44) 

5. Use specialists in service rela 
(64-27-6-3) 

6. Stress general rather than special supervision. (61-30-4—5 ) 

te Organize a central curriculum council to interrelate curriculum in- 
novations. (61-26-10-3) 

8. Be based on nondepartmenta 
level. (65-20-7-8) 

9. Organize core-area instruction at 
(57-28-10-5) 


ces through building principals. 


tionships to teachers and principals. 


lized instruction at the elementary 


the secondary level. 


rvisory practices indicate the 


The fi highly-favored supe 
E Seed eT nt which have received chief 


five avenues of curriculum developme echt 
attention in the past, and they may well provide the most signifi- 
for they are respectively concerned 


cant leads toward integration; y ; 
With the five chief factors in all curriculum patterns—the child, 
the school, guidance, life problems, and subject matter. It seems 

i change in the order of presen- 


advantageous, therefore, with some chang‘ Aa ells oF 
tation, to consider the technical applications of the principle o 
> 


i 5 i supervisory activity. 
Integration along these five lines of sup y ty. 


ENT RATHER THAN 
G CHILD DEVELOPM 
ees SUBJECT MASTERY 
There was an unanimous belief among the 177 educators who 
appraised the A er-Peckham Check List that supervisors should 
ee ee AT an subject mastery. In one 


e . P Jopment rather th : 
gs a tole ai used to describe this supervisory pro- 


respect. ice of W é 

a vd = pi ra wate. The “rather than” contrast in the general 

othe un jen to some that there is a fundamental conflict 
may i 
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er of 


i : . As a matter | 
between child development and subject mastery. nti 


ese 
fact, such is not the case. Some form of subject ipee > itse 
in educational development. It must not be made an of pupil de- 
and overemphasized at the expense of other types hild’s grow" 
velopment. It is equally important in supervising E5 a not be pe 
that some narrow concept of child development sha 


‘ect 
‘ed subj 

: : z - reanize 

mitted to interfere with the constructive use of orgé 


Matter, 


be 
ed tO 

. 3 that ne 
Many of the fundamental integrative contacts 


-dicated in P 
made with child development have already been BaT deals 
vious chapters, especially in the section of ee om the deve" 
with the facts and implications of mental health. i mee reac” 
opmental point of view, it is clear that children = sical adjust 
mechanisms that tend to bring about a favorable poy form of 1° 
ment with the external environment which is itself “A and pear 
tegration. Therein lie the bases of sound medical oe dity also PM 
tical programs of physical and health education. on of differ” 
vides integrative Processes which insure the ong in cons 
Sense organs, memory, retention, habit ames ester jn the 19 
erable degree the higher types of mental activity—@ 


oug 
Althove 

s ; z ironment. "jo 
terests of better integrative adjustment to environ simila! 

less well understood, 


gjuseer™ 
tegrative patterns in oi 
One of the soundest 

ing with nature rathe 


the emotional processes fit into 
the common interests of better : o. 
principles of education is the theory isch 
r than against it. ining, 0 
Hundreds of successful a eee for mental ei einet 
plinary control, personality development, and charac es in ioe 
have been developed along the integrative ‘gare ig 
above, Practically all of these Practices, however, ea phy Fi 
along some single type of integration: ai amen 
mental, or emotional, as the case may be. The most e: How p 
question in the improvement of instruction has becom anta ie: 
we best integrate these several differentiated develop ety stem 
esses into a single Maturing personality best adjusted ene z 
of a complex changing democratic life? Recent addit 
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knowledge of organismic psychology, personality, child develop- 
ment, and mental therapy offer many new insights, but the prob- 
lem of total adjustment will not be easily solved. Educators face 
much the same situation that confronts the professional psycho- 
therapist. According to Dollard and Miller: 

socialization of children has been solved only 
of learning required to under- 
e it is difficult to arrange the 


_ The problem of the 
in a very rough and ready way. The laws 
Stand it are still but partly known. Henc 
conditions of learning correctly.” 

s in scientific data, there are enough 


facts at hand to face this problem optimistically. Curriculum 
changes looking toward integrated adjustment should be closely 
8eared to the great body of well-established information concern- 
ing physical and mental maturation. One effective supervisory ap- 
Ptoach to this is an in-service study project in the field of child de- 
Velopment. Such a study should lead to tentative changes in the 
Curriculum program in the interests of desirable integrated per- 
Sonality outcomes at the various maturation levels and to the even- 
tual adoption of the changed practices which meet the standards of 
Careful evaluation. Workshop procedures, described in chapter 6, 
ate easily adaptable for the study of child development and for 
tentative experimentation with curriculum changes. It would be 


advantageous to base such a study upon a good treatment of child 
development’ and to have a workshop consultant who is familiar 
With constructive treatments of personality. f; 
Although still in the experimental stage, one promising scheme 
Or emphasizing child development involves the study of the con- 


cept of * developm ental tasks.” ; 

3 ; Personality and Psychotherapy. New York, 

Mea ohn Dollard and Ne E ae This scientific analysis of personality 

REY i Book C ontains numerous helpful suggestions 
earning, tht 

Child Deve 


Or educator: 
eS S. 
For example, Willard C. ee Child Psychology, Boston, Houghton 


C 
Mime ee 1949, or George G. 
n 
5 mpany, 1952. waits dE chap. 10 
nal periodicity. 


Despite certain shortage 


lopment, Boston, D. C. Heath & 


which reveal the characteristics of 
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_ There are certain guideposts which are helpful in gaining 29 overall 
picture of growth and development. These guideposts we call "in 
ee m The concept of developmental tasks provides a 
itani tn ich we can organize our knowledge about ane io 
our schools ta, a 4 P P ly this information in de aling ae init ase 
ia e an individual proceeds from birth to death, e pid 
tiene certan learnings, adjustments, achievements 

master if he is to make normal progress.” 
; A detailed discussion of developmental tasks and their imp T 
tions based upon the common characteristics and needs o om 
devela ment may be found in the Association for Supervisio a 
Curriculum Development 1950 Yearbook.’ Chapter 7 of the pe. 
book is an elaboration of a comprehensive outline O der 
—— tasks. The various tasks are classified in ten catego" pd 
behavior, the first of which is “achieving an appropriate Pr 
ence-independence pattern,” and the tenth of which +: as 
ones self to the cosmos.” The chief developmental probe oad 
sociated with each type of behavior are listed respectively 4 earl) 
of the periods of infancy, early childhood, late childboo® sepe 
as and late adolescence. A study of this outlin® wil 
‘ally if accompanied by reading the associated discuss! pak 


help th a 
to h i + ie to see the practical relation of developmen, and 
i esultant integration of a desirably adjusted person® 1 4 yi? 
should also be su ateria 


teacher oro 8gestive of ways for using such m 
u 
&roups as a part of the supervisory program. 


OR Ens 
GANIZING LEARNING SITUATIONS AROUND LIFE pROBI sid 
Ifa school ks into co? of 
eration, it wil ye 
he á 
Merlo 
eriné 119 j 
ociatio™ of 


poeem is to take developmental tas 
necessitate not only a thoroughgoing 


the characteristi 
Acces pelican and needs of children and youth 
lat os 
Health in One Supervision and Curriculum Development 
P- 77. ools, Washington, D.C., National Education 


’ d 
somewhat different and more expande? pa” 


and Education, New You: be found in Robert J. Havighurst, Hume 
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velopmental periods, but also a comprehensive un 
the persistent life situations which each individua 
different stages of his development. For as Stratemeyefs | 
and McKim say in a comprehensive treatment of this problem: 
and what 
nto ev 


e 
1 faces at t 
Forknéh 


h n person takes himself, his capacities and limitations | 
e has learned to do with them, and his values and attitudes ! 


experience with which he deals." 
P ent 
In treating this topic, Stratemeyer, Forkner, and McKim Pe 
i lengthy series of life situations learners face. Typical pä ‘ake? 
ations are reproduced in the chart on page 259. These si elife 
from the authors’ 105-page chapter in which they delineat® “jods 
situations which persist through the four developmental Pre pe 
early childhood, later childhood, youth, and adulthood: * as f0F 

Ji 


mog situations are classified and described for each pe" 
ows: 


Health 30 situations; PP- 126-143 
Intellectual power 22 situations; PP: 370-179 
Moral choices 11 situations; PP: miia 
Aesthetic growth 13 situations; PP- 18 205 
Personal relations 9 situations; PP- 195519 
Group membership 16 situations; PP- 203-729 
Wao toup relations 10 situations; pP- 334-247 
Natural environment 18 situations; PP- 339255 
Soa ological resources 7 situations; PP- 30-289 
€conomic forces 40 situations; PP- ely 


ns more effect ir 5 
s 
theos? se 
Jum aio the a 
zed robl 
r ot 


The ; ituati 
ah, Problem of connecting learning situatio. 
eS te life is an old one. For many curricu 

c i i 
tet one. The life-centered curriculum schemati 


ceding c i i i i 
8 chapter is the conventional pattern for solving p al 


; “Aes 
Under this concept of integration, the emphasis in on al git 
ganization and in teaching method shifts from individ” b o 


to soci i iwi not 10: 5 ot 
ean guides. Individual development is not f rR pi” / 
means, but it j i Vi s ; 
> t 4s recognized that human de elopment io 


® Florence B i f 
. Stratemeyer, H. L. Forkner, Margaret G. McKim, A publ 


eveloping a Curri 
of Teachers Colles. pM or Modern Living, New York, parean 


derstanding of 
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conditioned by cultural expectations and by the individual’s ability 
to get along with other persons and groups. Good's Dictionary of 
Education defines social integration as the “harmonious personal 
adjustment of the individual to the standards, demands, and re- 
Sponsibilities of the group of which he is a part.” This type of ad- 
justment is facilitated when the children’s study and experiences 
are centered on real life problems. 

There is no fundamental conflict between this point of view and 
the developmental concept discussed in the previous section. The 
child’s development is primarily a story of identification with other 
Persons and groups, thinking and communicating through a com- 
mon language, and building a life career based on successful con- 
tacts with social life and its institutions. Practically all of the tasks 
listed in the ten categories of behavior outlined in Mental Health 
in Our Schools pertain to such social adjustments. There is, to be 
Sure, a continuing conflict between the child’s self-centered behav- 


lor reactions and the social pressures brought about by his parents 
and others in order to get him to conform to culturally acceptable 
] designs for the feeding situa- 


Standards of behavior. The cultural desig ei 
tion, for cleanliness training, for sex training, and or o eet 
9: anger responses early shape the child’s developing habits to so- 
cial standards: and, in so doing, they frequently produce ne 
? 4 ‘ a 

Conflicts with long-lasting effects. Similar pressures are exerted at 
higher levels of growth according to the conventional methods and 
ideals of the dominant social institutions—community, church, 

These pressures are likely to be 


individual, but they provide the 
i ich make possible a 


medium in which he develops, 49 
an titutions, a set of standards for s 
Stimulates him to productive activ 
Tn all of this social integration, 
cilitate social growth in a manner 


ity. 


the problem of the educator is to 
which will maintain and im- 


‘ Vision 
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-chest 
' the hig 
MEn h also has É tia 
prove the patterns of social life, but paa = ani i essen 
cern for individual success and happiness. 5 deste of individ" 
S . ica ÒO 
to follow the biological and psycholog iconfiets brought 
development which best reduce the interna pa expectancle® > 
i icting gr à ion 
by standard social pressures and conflic BE ste of integrati ie 
this respect, the implementation of the prin EA the individu? plé 
socializing purposes is one and the same ära ig quite imp a 
integration discussed in the previous ign he needed cha ois 
to indicate here the curriculum activities oe ha and we 
: P e > : ept of in eae o. 
which are involved in this unified jap I m the Association tio” 
integration. The following summary fro TOSI Yearbook, ai 
pervision and Curriculum Development f the most im Q 
for Curriculum Improvement, is indicative o 


guiding principles. 


ENT 
EME pt 
MPROV. ne 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR CURRICULUM I 


sith the imp"°” on 
1. Curriculum programs should be concerned he and in ¢ 
of living and learning conditions in the sc! oble 
munity of which it is a part. he conditions, Prad jo 
+ Curriculum planning should be based on t s, problems * 
and needs of society, and on the real concerns, P he? 
terests of pupils, ms that ee pr 
- Children and youth need educational progra through suc 
wholesome Patticipating roles in society. oe ee! 
ticipation can they learn responsible citizens Eio someo? anf 
á. Ina technological age when most people bi the acdtu ole i 
it is important that the curriculum emphasize renership 
skills of cooperation. Youth should have a pa be 
Planning their education. 7 delicate b@ j dra" od 
5. The curriculum must be concerned with the i 


zighth Grade Oo, 
? Lewis, Gertrude M., Characteristics of Seventh and Pa carlos T A. 
School Programs for Them, Washington, D.C., Office e of adolesc® phe ae 
brief Summary of what schools are doing about the needs 


il 
York: “cpi wd! 

: ew tow f 
Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum, N lo S 
millan Company, 194 


0 
bbe entys “eor the rop 
7; and Caroline Tryon and William E. Mei A ch 
Learn Personal and Social Adjustment,” chap. 6 in Nanon Instruct? 
for Education, Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Part I: Learning an 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. 


sê 


con 


about 
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tween regions and peoples, including education for international 
understanding and the defense of America and other freedom- 
loving nations. Rapid communication has brought the peoples of 
the world into close relationship with one another. This has in- 
creased international problems and tensions to a point at which 
another world war is threatened. But the present situation em- 
phasizes all the more the importance of education in eventually 


achieving enduring peace. 

6. Educational programs should emphasize moral responsibility for 
one’s acts both as an individual and as a member of groups. 

7. The curriculum should prepare children and youth for living in a 
complex and changing world in which there are many divisive 
and disturbing factors at WOrs 

8. The school curriculum should provide opportunities for children 
of different age levels to work together, and also for children and 
adults to be associated in activities of concern to both. The stratifi- 
cation of our society into age rouPs is a challenge to education. 

9. The school program should treat with dignity all worthwhile voca- 

10 — and services in community life. : 
- Demands of society for new educational services and functions 
have created a need for extending and improving the curriculum, 

a, Improved programs of preparation for teachers and school admin- 
istrators provide educational leadership for improving the curricu- 
lum. The curriculum will improve only as the teacher, the admin- 
istrator, and other staff members improve in understanding, insight 


and practice.” 
dent that supervisors need to know 
al sociology and of curriculum con- 


SA : 5 i Bhai 
truction before attempting tO help teachers 1n the initiation of 
Curriculum changes. Many curriculum changes in the direction of 
Selecting learning situations h involve real life problems are 


whic! 
No es 
W being made at the elementary and secondary school levels. 
and Curriculum 


DEn National 


ih These principles make it evi 
€ basic principles of education 


10 . 
Associati zi Development, Action for Curri 
Citati vision } Thiis rricu- 

on for Super Education Association, 1951, pp. 


lum 
36-3 i ovement, Washingto™ 
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mend 
S 3 re recom 
The references listed at the close of this chapter S Jum 

; ; rriculum. 
for a more detailed study of the life-centered cur 


F 
IQUES O 
FAMILIARITY WITH THE PRINCIPLES AND DENT 

PUPIL GUIDANCE AND ADJUS pas devel 


se vices’ 


ol i 
e orga” ts 
ene 
the regu! a 
Jn 
uid 

: ndg e 
> 3 justment a of 
teaching staff. Many writers use the terms adju. o the mil 
ogram -pe 


so 
blem vices 


e 


t 
rh 
mes. D hoos Ty 

i i i idance H wee 
is z in their Guidan dae 

Outcomes. Davis and Norris say odivi m 


si } 
in the? og 
Interest in mental hygiene; the use of psychotherapy schoo! p 


-c his 5 
When a pupil gets out of step with his home m Oe 
Program, or his social life, some sort of an eae in bi be 
made, either in the pupil’s own activities or aea class e 
and school environment. Such adjustments may se 55° X 
physical, administrative, disciplinary, instructional, # p 


» Journal a 
1 Percival M. Symonds, “ 


P Changing Emphasis in Guidance, 
tional Research, March, 194 


4, pp. 545-548. 
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Guidance adj 

; justments include all of th : 

ü : e fo 

justments, but in addition they have a Pee ae, TS of ad- 
e solution 


of 
: on that are likely to affect their future educational lei 
The ae citizenship, or vocational careers. epee 
resources ae a oo guidance program goes beyond th 
een: i is section, but its close relation to instructional a 
aei z general contribution to the integrative goals of 
tend ool program are matters of increasing significance to 
ae Pi pepe a Something of its general scope may be 
ingly a m the schematized outline which appears here. It seem- 
thei oe Morrison's insistence that teachers should spend half 
aw studying their pupils as individuals and the rest of their 
ages g what the study shows to be desirable and necessary. A 
ea would be for teachers to spend a thir 


ass d of their ti 
oing what they know should be done for a ch 


Baa ll pupils, a third i 
ee what else should be done for individual pupils. ect 
nal third in doing it. 


Tue GENERAL Scope or GUIDANCE 


g scales 


fa. 
b. Parents’ ratings 
I c. Diagnostic records , 
+ APPRAISAL d. Individual inventories 
by means of) € Sociometric analyses 
f, Observations, anecdotes 
g. Educational clinics 
B. Case studies 
i. Cumulative records 
1, Socialized curriculum 
a. Changes in the 2. Extraclass activities 
environmen 3. Physical surroundings 
through 4. Community resources 
TL. ap 5. Educational and voca- 
unane l tional opportunities 
y means of 6. Group contacts 
1. Interviews 
[e Changes in the indi- 2. Operations 
vidual through 3. Developmental exercises 
4. Instruction 
By Guidance 


. Group process 


F 
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KN 
aNG THE PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF 
UBJECT-MATTER INTEGRATION 


; Many educational reformers have thought of integration chiefly 
in terms of reorienting subje wad her form than e 
fpa apma ject matter in some other | f 
ale alk w hich characterizes the conventional su i 
Deseni quate view of the various types of organization * 
gnificant values of subje he reader should const” 
the comprehensive s ject matter, the reader s$ aver 
and the subse Povey maade hy GAWEN opa Campbell ' ckso# 
andi sti is WS, Ge by Leonard in 1946 pont dis 
Sasori, ; present section is limited to 4 § 
10S Che subject-matter problem. ‘al 

an is little evidence to indicate the superiority of any spec 
bo he a organization, Significant contributions i 
spread hanhia ae, have undoubtedly accrued in p 
of study, e a given to subjects, units, core anne i 
but in ; a a s, and other forms of subject-matter oM pethe! 
niai H total seule, it may well ine qn fade 
C apail pias ers have not placed altogether too much cop” jy 
P e of unified subject matter and not enoug ivi qual 
development : s aie the goals of well-integrated 19 of $? 
results of a social adjustment. A careful examination mo” 
strate the su a mi apenas waich amp gae tte! o 
watizion indicatae of one type or another of subject Mi g W 
comparativel finds that the particular form of organizat! phe 
aleErhes mee ittle to do with actual teaching profici , pe | 
pupils, the F e iae ability of the teacher, the enthusias™ elin 
out of ihia, with which goals are established, the p° vat 
ful care of j di ane group tasks to be performed, and the up! 
Whitman aac p upils are more important causes ° gitet 

S J. Paul AA iA angie method or type of subject yo 

Era Company, Ta ee alae School Curriculum, ew 


ZD ackso W. Tea £ ip 
e son and B. Irvi of j e: 
- B. Irvin, The Unit Method ching a si 


St. Louis. Joh: 
> n S. Swi 
construction. wift Company, 1951 edition, pp. 1—46. Basic princ 


jects: 
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Caswell and Campbell conclude their treatment of the selection of 


subject matter with the following statement: 


efore, is that no single basis of selecting poten- 
dequate in practical programs of curriculum 
development. Rather, attention may well be given to each basis. As- 
surance of the value of the proposed material will be increased as it is 
seen to be (1) significant tO the organized field of knowledge, (2) 
significant to contemporary life, (3) commonly used by adults, and 


(4) of general interest to children.” 


Our conclusion, ther 
tial subject matter is a 


Over a period of years, the writer has had intimate contact with 
which the form of subject matter 


three experimental situations in 
Was extensively involved. The first of these was a platoon-type, 
n Seattle, Washington, in which 


Cight-grade elementary school i 
lized specialists.” The second 


subjects were taught by departmenta 
Houston, Texas, in which the subject 


Was an elementary school in 
d a series of integrated units such as 


Matter was organized aroun 
hird was an experimental 


Living in a Lowland—Holland.* The t an e 
elementary school, jointly controlled by The University of Texas 


and the Austin, Texas, Public Schools, in which subject matter was 
of unified teaching. The first school 


Selected from the point of view d 
used an auditorium program as the chief type of integration, the 
second used a series of geographical units, and the third used a 

schools varied greatly in the type 


broad fi 
l ach. The three 
fields approac on of each of these 


of subject matter used, but competent evaluation 0! 
distinctive programs indicates that each school achieved outstand- 


ingly superior results. Despite the variety of prescriptive subject- 
Matter controls in these schools, and all of them were carefully 
Planned, each was characterized by good teaching, flexibility of 
Operation, rapid pupil progress, high achievement in the funda- 


Ai Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. apie 
15 Feed et Coop a T > administration Research, Seattle, Seattle Public 
R AE 
, 1924, vol. 1, . 65-93. PE 
Denes Brusse aa BE e aye Ae 
Pshaw & Company, 1935. 


Curriculum Development, New York, 


Program in Action, Dallas, Banks 
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mental 


Id be 
hori- 
dere 


my Aih T special attention to the physical and 
expected ie = . No better all-round school achievement cou 
zontal integr a the Seattle platoon school. What it lost 19 
whether rhe ation, it made up in vertical. It may be won i 
outlet by the school world did not lose a valuable experiment 
mentalized om demise of the highly achieving, semidepe 
skeleton in ae school of which nothing is now left but 
in an old the junior high school. One is reminded of an epitaP 
Towa graveyard: 


i lies the body of Erasmus Jones 
here’s nothing left but his poor old bones. 


Asam j 
atter of fact, the much discussed conflict betwee? sab 
pi 


an its i 
= P a a myth. Subjects defined as “a logical Sig," 
tions aire ts of interest only to the expert scientific m ae 
ticulums. Readi isappeared from modernized public scho 
eaen ing, for example, is taught as a subject 19 aug” 
as a subject e Pa 2 be taught as a core subject, but whether! ean 
mmy chief interest or indirectly as an outcome 3 ip) bE 
ane fe heh and method in any good schoo ica! 
sequences, aes ai and social values rather than tO sual) 
used for all oe unctional and psychological app couch nee! 
not be negl jects, but the logical values of subject me 
glected. In the words of John Dewey: the 
Natural e: i iy oe 
ley ee on of 


ing the identi i 
ntification of z n 
z za 
the logical with a ready-made org j ert" 
e ; pe 


> 
Stages of the sam ia 
e process. 
P a8 


17 
John D 
P ewey, The Chi 
tess, 1902, pp, Beane and the Curriculum, Chicago, University ° 
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SEEING THE WHOLE SYSTEM AND ASSISTING TEACHERS 
IN WORKING FOR COMMON GOALS 


is chapter that the forces of integration 


It was stated earlier in th 
are widely scattered in today’s educational program. Many changes 


in the way of better integration have come about in recent years, 
but most of these changes have been of a cross-section character. 
These include such examples as unified teaching in a single grade, 
Personality integration in terms of the immediate present, or the 
Organization of administrative units with distinctive curriculum 
patterns at different age levels. All of these innovations, good as 
they may be, fail to recognize sufficiently the continuity of life and 
the inevitable relation of future development to past achievement. 
They overlook the fact that the developmental integration of the 
human animal is a long-time affair and its socialization still longer. 
As Murray and Kluckhohn say: 


A description of personality would have to include a record of its 
‘ypical effects over the years—its principal 
attempting to achieve goals and the endurin, 


4S Created,'® 


successes and failures in 
g constructions which it 


tween the different school levels re- 


Mains one of the most serious weaknesses oi e Deh pa 
8tams. This weakness presents supervision with one o eat (SEES: 
challenges, Numerous national committees have worked on the 
Problem of articulation and have made helpful recommendations, 
but none of them has attempted a vertical ay es that in any 
Way approaches in significant results the sea P = e hori- 
zontal unification of the pupil's total effort. ae ave failed, too, 
to recognize sufficiently the specialization aC eae that 
8° on at different levels of growth as Hest TNE ee ina School 
itself rises to increasingly higher levels atean a 


is Pe i 
» as Kilpatrick says: 
1g 


The lack of articulation be 


nry H. Murray, Personality in Nature, Society and 


Clyd d He 
Culture: New ork, Allsed A. Kaoph 1999 Pi 2 
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Differentiation is the condition of life, the occasion for integrati 
If the universe is to offer endless creative opportunity to ere gr. 
it must do so by providing endless differentiation. Progressive a 
tion implies Progressive differentiation as its condition.” 

Equally important is the recognition that there are t00 e 
different and unrelated things going on at the same saa s 
tag school levels in today's schools. In the significant ig 

tto: 


ilar 

. o ; 
In the typical school the teacher and pupils dash about e he 
to post from morning till night in a frantic effort to keep UP cies 


rapid pace that must be maintained in order to squeeze all pe areal 
into a five- or six-hour school day. There is no time for oust 
pupils to stop long enough at any one point to give really “i roug 
consideration to a single topic. The teachers push the childree orb a 
the course of study but are not able to give them time iae 
digest very much of it.” tbe 
t 
Otto was discussing the elementary-school progt@™ Pit 
same helter-skelter situation is equally in evidence 4 a toug” 
and senior high-school levels. The schools, moreovel ac site 
competition for the pupil’s concentrated interest from the e gv 
The average child devotes more hours to the radio ao phe’ r 
set, to movies and comic books than he does to schoo a jiti 
the utmost need for a new synthesis of school and outside rhe ci” 
This can only be brought about by using whatever paft : for f 


that is now Spent on nonessential pupil activities 19 ratte 

thwart or take advantage of, as the case may be, the ” 

these dramatic habit-forming outside media. . tjo dÉ 
The over-all and long-time integration of the specializari ind? 


ferentiati 
ti . . s i P j 

nt re and minor types of integration which § th aif 

i y 

ently in single schoolrooms in the buildings, and g pros” 


patrick, “The Essential «ay Movements í 
, 1934, pp. eee s of the Activity ; piot” 
Com Re 1949, p. eet of Elementary Education, New YO" 

cence Research Associates, Junior Guidance Letter, April, 1952: Pp 
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ent school levels, is the primary justification for a centralized su- 


pervisory staff. It calls for a type of unified leadership that makes 
are of each pupil the common cause 
tional staff. MacKenzie and Um- 


f “Organizing for School Improve- 


the total development and welf 
of a completely united instruc 
Stattd conclude their treatment 
ment” with the following statement: 

hould organize to coordinate the activities 
nified and balanced curriculum is 
ward effectively on an individual 


The central office staff s 
of central office personnel so that a u 
developed, and so that work can 80 for 
School basis.” 

section and chapter, special mention 
veral general administrative provisions 
Peckham Check List, that help super- 
a whole and assist teachers in working 


for common goals.” ‘According to Ayer and Peckham, the program 
of supervision should: (1) contribute to all-round pupil guidance; 
(2) provide for integration of educational outcomes; (3) co- 
Ordinate all supervisory agencies in a unified program; (4) co- 
Ordinate supervisory services through building principals; (5) use 
Specialists in service relationships to teachers and principals; (6) 
Stress general rather than special supervision; (7) organize a cen- 
tral curriculum council to interrelate curriculum innovations; (8) 
be based on nondepartmentalized instruction at the elementary 
level; (9) organize core-area instruction at the secondary level. 
These practices are typical of others which have been suggested 
tO stress the need for superY s to think of the school system as an 
Integrated unit. Pilot programs in integrated pa have been 
Undertaken in many places but, viewed as a oe is evident 
that the field of supervision ig now in a process OF dilterentiation 
father than that of integration. The AS.C.D. survey and analysis 
of supervision in 19 46” revealed scores of promising supervisory 


m Impr! ment, Op cil 129. 

I ovement, Op. it., P- , , 
pervision, Washington, D.C., National ducation Asso- 
Hi Ei 


Before concluding this 
should be made of the se 
highly rated in the Ayer 
Visors to “see the system as 


isor: 


a Actions for Curricult 
ciay, Leadership Through s: 
ation, 1946, 


a ision 
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ciety 
r Je anx 

; ; nsiderab - 
plans but it also revealed a state of confusion, co 


z nds 
and a general lack of anything in most city, county: super 
grams that resembled a clear-cut unified Pe l adminis 
This is today an outstanding problem of edueats which beat” 
tion. There js an extensive array of ae 
these items, The following references are recomme 


tê! 
reading, hap 


f 
sous Chap” | 
eviou fat 
: o : d the pr so 
The treatment of integration in this an f personal an ate 
has been limited largely to the problems SPP ration are 
. s i egri 
integration. The problems of community integ 


in the two chapters immediately to follow. 


soy fot 
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CHAPTER 13 


” 

s. 

nmas bee 
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The Principle of Community Orientation 


ml 


9 ‘cof 
vis? 
Ea , , , : super 

The principle of community orientation brings the sup com 


into concern with the problems and processes of making eat 
munity a better place in which to live. To do this with any forces 
of success, there must be a new and better orientation of the com 
of community life and the relations which exist betwee" De ag 
munity and its public school. Many writers use the term? on 8 

tion and orientation synonymously to indicate the se! ies ot C effect 
which come about as the school and other agencies work O el? 
community improvement. There is, indeed, an easily a eg” 


n . rin 
between the types of individual, social, and subject-mart and de 


tion described in the two preceding chapters of this bo° ni volt 
unifying processes of a community conceived as an org place 


The organic concept, however, breaks down in a good many see 
when applied to the conflicting forces of community life gju” 

etter to confine the term integration to those harmonious ro 
ments that go in individual and social growth and to use th itl 


orie j indi i 
~ ntation to indicate the concept of reconstructing co 
ife. 


WHAT IS ORIENTATION? pdi? 
The etymolo 


where a 
Actually 


, , ith 

gical meaning of orientation has to do ¥ orien") 
person OT a place is with reference to points p qat? : 
> £0 orient has a twofold meaning: (1) #0 ap 

274 
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rectly the important factors in a given environment, and (2) to 
set right by adjusting to the major factors in a situation, It is in the 
sense of improved understanding and better adjustment that com- 
munity orientation is conceived as a guiding principle for instruc- 
tional supervision. A community must first of all find where it is, 
and then go forward in a favorable direction. What can public- 
school supervision do in the way of helping to locate, understand, 
or factors of community life so that the com- 
live in? This is the problem of 
al supervision. The 
clearly what a com- 
rs and forces which 


and adjust the maj 
munity will be a better place to I 
community orientation as it affects education: 
supervisor will need, first of all, to understand 
munity is and how to locate the major facto 
play a part in community life. 

THE COMMUNITY 


The word community has a variety of dictionary meanings. For 
the purposes of supervision, a community may be defined as a 
8rtoup of people living in one neighborhood and having a common 
focus for their main activities. The majority of sociological defini- 
tions are patterned along similar lines. For example, Cook, in an 
educational treatment of the community, defines it as follows: 
particular type of spatial group plus its 
culture, an activity circle which embraces the mee n an area 
and functions in a specific manner. More concretely defined, a com- 


munity is a population aggregate, inhabiting a contiguous territory, 
integrated through common experience, possessing a number of basic 
service institutions, Conscious of its local unity and able to act in a 
> 


Corporate capacity. 


The community is simply 2 


r, in their comprehensive study of rural life, 
efinition of a rural community as the most 
nity consists of the social interaction 
tions in the local area in which they 
f Education, New York, McGraw- 


Kolb and Brunne 
accept Sanderson's d 
satisfactory: “A rural commu 
of the people and their institu 


1 Lloyd Allen Cook, Community Backgrounds o; 


Hill Book Company, 1938, p- 27- 
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the desire for increased population—such are the items that give 
rise to community of feeling ot of action: Unity leads to community 
improvement; discord to community disruption, l 
It would be highly erroneous to imply by common definition 
that all communities are basically similar or present the same prob- 
lems of orientation. Communities in the open country, small 
towns, cities, and the neighborhood centers of EAE areas 
Vary greatly at each level and among the he evels in es 
needs, desires, and capacities for social action. The numerous stu : 
ies and surveys which have been made of these Aa E 
show a wide range of variation T basic and supplementary 
factors which make up community life. SE y 
Teed pie such as economic eae a a 
isolation, and vested interests, pena ee ee a 
Progress. There are other factors, SE wa 8! P E desiee bie 
mon interests, and social oanp S ee 
Social action. These factors a iE Dae ate Ey 
ail ts ; aS eee merit chief emphasis in the space 
ae oe o B es a good community; ( 2) unbalanced 
able: (1) what m ity of community life; (4) com- 
culture; (3) increasing complexity 


munity conflicts; and (5) social planning. 


textbook in sociology, 


NITY? 
WHAT MAKES A GOOD COMMU 


A large. porton OL the constructive iaia Oe ean 
Serie : dedicated to the task of Sier Jara b mats 
munity evils and shortcomings. This a est ; i Taea ae 
the conditions and services that make re Rig transportation fa- 
Viously such basic items as financial a Ta a 
cilities, integrity of population, 3 ATT TR these. The 
into account, but there is more to @ 3 ely upon a foundation of 
stability and progress of a city rest squarely up 


e 8: i i ter. 
‘he biblio; raphies of this and the following chapi 
Consult t f th d thi hi 
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japon e TESOUCES, but it should be emphasis 
dation and that a ce of civilized attainment rises above 1ts 
in terms of the e actual measure of community welfare a 
moral, mhie ox iii under takings which result in cult E 
begins i nal, and civic progress. Life in its largest a 
of this is bound Remo when the day’s toil is ended. A large ai 
formal meisto, oe = undertakings, in family ie ‘ai 
by their nature ti as and pe — a on the 
other hand, the spirit of matey tier oS y ently en 
bodies itself i pirit of these informal activities frequ Ta 
community ch pon ip undertakings ai aoe gan np 
‘Sete os ae sa which are of sufficient stabili wait 
Seidl sis di p efinite and frequently permanent organi l 
churches, the Fae the social clubs, the service © aa ad 
Similar sie aes League, the Y.M.C.A., the Boy Scout 
What a tions and institutions.’ © ion 
has been pors community a good place to live in? This ua a 
itie pily answered by two organizations which ~" wit 
ual and f ae making a community an ideal place for Jaio” 
amily life. The first organization, The Hogs Foun 


for M 
ent i INE 
al Hygiene, makes this significant statement: 


ral, 


ty and 


PAR: 

a tm ie the community may be described as the ab 

the ota niet aS problems and make its choices an ws ent 

of living ann Ps find satisfaction and happiness 19 me dive 

groups, interests a a all families, to submerge selfish ae % 

nity well-bei and individuals toward the larger value ©- pactio” 
eing, and to see that its services offer richness and sats 


to all living within the community 
y: ne 


Th j i 
York P second organization, The Woman's Foundatio# : pi’ 
» recommends the following blueprint of an ideal com u 


6 
See Fred C. 
be Sete ah E ocial Survey of the Public School System ° jio" 
ernice M. Ma niversity of Washington, 1935- yy Algo 
oore and Robert L. Sa Profiles of Commun” ve Te” 


Austin, Tex 
3 . Th 
1950, p. 4. € Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, The Univers! 
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1. Educational facilities of standard quality for children and adults 
organized in accordance with individual needs, interests and ca- 
pacities and closely related to the economic and social life of the 


community. 
2. Family counseling and adjustment services and provisions for in- 


suring the economic security of the family. 
3. Services and care for children in their own homes and provisions 
whereby substitute homes oF institutional care may be provided 


when necessary. 
4. Mental hygiene clinics for 
Adequate children’s court and detention facilities. 
6. Provisions for the care of children of working mothers and ade- 
Id labor laws and full enforcement of such 


children and adults. 


wn 


quate standards in chi 
laws. 

7. Recreation fa 

8. Vocational guidance service for childre: 
for adults. 

9. Employment services for y 

10. Provision for adequate care, a 
aged. 

11. A community health program d 
care and treatment for adults a 
nomic status, including hospitals a 

12. Adequate and well trained personne 


and recreation.® 


cilities and leadership for children, youth, and adults. 
n and youth and counseling 


outh and adults. 
djustment and recreation for the 


esigned to provide both preventive 
nd children of all ages and eco- 
nd outpatient clinics. 

] in education, health, welfare 


The two reports from which the above quotations are taken 
contain a wealth of practical suggestions as to how the people of 
a community can work together to bring about an ideal family life 
environment. The ideal community environments portrayed above 
may be far beyond the immediate natural and human resources of 
a given community, but they reveal a spread of opportunity so 
abundant that no community is so poor but that some improve- 
ment may be hopefully striven for. 

A Consultant's Report, Reorganization of Com- 


8 The Woman's Foundation, 
munity Sirte. New York, The Woman's Foundation, 1945, pp. 15-16. 
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UNBALANCED CULTURE 


One of 
the wee epee noted features of community life 
community plannin i TE lag in social and education® 
nomic forces. The ` hind the development of material and eA 
tate a new type of = mane iti changes in modern life necess 
Operation that have pre munity organization, leadership, E 
ern science and techn fae been forthcoming. The results of m i, 
the spiritual aspect i. have far outstripped development i 
and eyen eia h a community life. Government, educa 2y i 
technology, and ee failed to keep pace with invention, indust} i 
lems as crime arg Fe knowledge, or to solve such vital P 
ards. Thus, T abor-capital conflict, divorce, and traffic T 
ance that are hea T come about a cultural lag and social 1 a 
The dangers oe y fraught with social and political dang 
ment and comm an unbalanced culture are not limited 10 60" g, 
The story of a unity life. They are equally serious for individ 
trayed in a aa — youth, and teachers, SO jir P. 
n Anxious Age (see chap. 6), revea s 1 i Í, 


and c0 


e 19° 


tense e e 
S Mott s 
in our dne 3 aa that has been placed upon individu? oft 
whi : i ci 
fl » Which contains so many warring elements 4° "ye 
dow? * 
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Brute si a Individual strain and mental break i 
to become, if iors level beyond early childhood and thre? al 
problem. To cane i hey have not already done so, 4 vita d 
to restore the s eens the causes of our unbalanced culture od” 
lems that ch ll ocial equilibrium of community life are 

allenge the best efforts of school supervision: 
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sequent need for better social legislation and planning. Asa result, 
Numerous corrective programs and institutions have come into 
existence and many kinds of service groups have been organized 
in the interests of community improvement. Community schools, 
with expanded programs especially aimed at community orienta- 
tion, have attacked various community problems with praise- 
worthy vision. Numerous other agencies have made Progress in 
their attempts to keep abreast of modern technology, but the evi- 
dence from hundreds of social surveys is unanimous to the effect 
that social invention lags far behind social complexity. The “horse 
and buggy” days are gone forever and we live in an atomic age 
of almost unbelievable inventions, undertakings, and expenditures. 
Few, however, realize the resultant intricate complexity of social 
Organization from world-wide leagues down to village communi- 
ties. It is extremely difficult to indicate the nature of this complex-' 
ity in a few words, or indeed in a lengthy treatise. The supervisor 
can help himself to a clearer picture by the use of some such classi- 
fication of community-life activities as the one presented here, or 
Similar ones that have been recommended for purposes of curric- 


ulum thinking. 
AREAS OF LIVING 


AS Consuming Phases of Life 
1. Nurturing Activities ae De ei 
Care of immature and less fortunate, including sick, criminal, 
and incompetent 


2. Maintenance Activities i 
Providing food, shelter, and clothing 


3. Recreational Activities Ee l OR 
Play activities of all sorts, including creative activities, arts, 


crafts, music, drama 
B. Productive Phases of Life 


1. Reproduction ; ay . 
Home-building activities, mating, raising children 


2. Production 
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Hunting, fishing, mining, agriculture, manufacture, etc- 
3. Inspirational Activities ; . d self-education 
Social activities, religion, civic service, and s 
C. Facilitating Phases of Life 
1. Communication Activities 
Press, radio, moving pictures, telegraph, etc. 
2. Transportation Activities 
Animals, boats, railways, airplanes, etc. 
3. Exchange Activities 
Buying, selling, distributing, etc. 


eer intel” 
4. Government Activities e, national, 1 
Social direction and control, municipal, state, 
national at? 
5. Socially Integrating Activities pare 


y ups, 
x > . on gro 
Community educational center, forum discussion & 
teacher association, rotary club, etc." 5 of 
e ares 


ivity in the "og 
Each of the eleven types of community activity anizal? | 


g 
living listed above involves far-reaching schemes a bae T- 
management, and financing, They have been tremen re is litt? ‘ 
by invention, war, and governmental control. The days, pen 
semblance to the simple community life of former s socia val 
community could exist on its own products and p iam oË e 
fied by the common needs of all for protection, ar and f 
tion. There stil] remain, of course, many me cee centta "ets 
&roups which are united by some common bond porhoo w 
€st." So, too, there are numerous large city neigh interes Š of 
with common shopping, school, and other a eae of 
in rural and urban communities alike, the adde cessive ° jp" 
modern neighborhood life call for new and ane ind 
Social planning and education which take on Ag threat? 
‘creased possibilities of social co-operation an 


S 


-Cen 
leton- =" 
1° Samuel Everett, The Community School, New York, $ i communi? 
1938, pp. 73-75. See also Lois Clark’s analytical a ew YO 
and processes in Edward G. Olsen, School and Community, 44-108 
Hall, 1945, pp. 43-72. 


5 ds,” PP- 
* See Kolb and Brunner, op. cit., “Country Neighborhoods: 
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confli ial i 

nflicts that have developed among the many special interests. 
Sensitiveness to this need and leadership in meeting it constitute 
a major challenge for the modern supervisor. 


COMMUNITY CONFLICTS AND OBSTRUCTIONS 


The most dangerous change that has come about in modern 
community life is the astonishing increase and power of special- 
Interest groups. Labor groups, church groups, play groups, socia- 
bility groups, art groups, service groups, lodges, co-operatives, mu- 
nicipal groups, school groups, young people’s groups, business 
groups, and professional groups now exist by the hundreds either 
in the community or near by. They secure and exploit the loyalty 


and cohesiveness which once belonged to the total community. In 


Hart’s frequently quoted words: “Loyalty to these fragments of 


the human has almost universally taken the place of the former 
feeling for the community as a whole. The servant of humanity’s 
earlier existence has become the master of man’s later years.” 
Some of these conflicts which tend to break down community 
Solidarity are those existing between municipal and school dis- 
tricts, between parochial and public schools, between the rich and 
the poor, between private and public utilities, between different 
churches, between the adherents of fundamental and progressive 
school methods, between prohibitionists and the liquor interests, 
between the law and lawbreakers, between various racial or cul- 
tural groups, between democracy and communism, between the 
medical profession and those who call for socialized medicine, be- 
tween the adherents of war and peace, between the large tax- 
Payers and the community service spenders, and finally the numer- 
ous conflicts between local, state, national, and world interests. 
The detrimental effects of this fragmentation of loyalties upon 
constructive community orientation are frequently augmented by 
an array of legal restrictions which tend to intrench the vested in- 


25. K. Hart, A Social Interpretation of Education, New York, Henry Holt & 


Company, 1929, p. 33. 
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OEE here ares 
terests and to preserve traditional types of ngia districts 
for example, laws which specifically restrict pena in the i” 
however able and willing, from expanding their se a good anal- 
terests of community welfare and a = restrict com 
ysis of judicial Opinions concerning the laws per d to Punkes 
munity uses of school facilities, the reader is refe impede oth 
Community Uses of School Facilities.” Laws pes: topics © 
important forms of school extension, but thie ” at facilities, s 
past judicial conflict over the use of publicsc wee idea 0 

` lected from a larger list treated by Punke, gives sion of the o 
retarding effects of legal restrictions and some ta on must a 
community conflicts which result. School super and CO 


-AS 
F ve s ; estrictio 
vide clarifying leadership for removing such r: 

flicts, 


JES 
LIT 
Faci 

zr SCHOOL s. 
TOPICS OF Major JUDICIAL CONTROVERSY OVER dinate use 


h oor i 
‘ Property acquired for playground, athletics, and c p urpo? 


1 ic 
2. Buildings used for a different type of school or publ 
3. School Property used for religious meetings. 
4. Co-ordinate church and school uses of property: 
5. Religious instruction on a “release time” basis. ] building® 
6. Rulings which allow no community use of sehon 
7. School property used for fraternal organizations: 
8. Holding social dances in school buildings. sés: 

9. General use for cultural and entertainment purpo: 
10. Cafeteria and lunchrooms operated in schools. 

11. Theater tun for profit. 
12. Book Stores operated in school buildings. 
SOCIAL PLANNING onflictiob E 
The forces of cultural lag, social complexity, cote welfare 
terests which tend to retard and disrupt community 


18 Harold H. Punke, 


Community Uses of School Facilities, 
Crown Press, 1951, 
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be counteracted by opposing forces which serve to reorganize and 
reconstruct the waning solidarity of community life. These con- 
structive forces must not be overlooked. One of the vital oppor- 
tunities of the supervisor is to give assistance and leadership in 
unifying and marshalling such forces toward community orienta- 
tion. The efforts of public schools, church organizations, service 
clubs, young people's societies, civic clubs, parental groups, and 
numerous other welfare agencies have been notably constructive, 
and their activities have contributed significantly to the total com- 
munity welfare. Frequently this effort has not been enough, for it 
has been fragmentary. But it does point the way. Supervision must 
contribute some of the leadership needed to lift these piecemeal 
efforts to a higher plane of united community effort so as to en- 
hance the total community welfare and to eliminate the destruc- 
tive results when special interests fight each other for their own 
advantage. A community thrives best to the extent that its com- 
mon concerns are‘cherished by all. res 
Community orientation is not a program for the school alone; 
but the school is the community's best accepted instrament of 
neighborly planning and the one most ey A r a a 
common purposiveness which is TEREA a i y id 
velopment.” To do this, supervision aa a aa al 
orient its own program. To quote Hullfsh: 
to the promotion of community sensitivity 
will therefore need first to become conscious of itself as an institution 
committed to this basic Concern. It will then, stop bickering about the 
telative importance of “significant knowledge or direct cog 
or “fixed” or “flexible programs,” or subject ou e inte- 
grated activities,” and the like, and turn to the pie Hs m A 
of building experience consciously designed to create a = uals whose 
values and understandings Jead them to cherish a way of life that shows 
an active desire for the progressive extension of common concerns 


among all men.” 


The school which aspires 


4 Everett, op. city p- 50- 
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THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


There is no sharply defined single concept of a comm 
school. Every public school is a community school in the sense oa 
it is financially Supported by public funds, is administered by a 
munity agents, is open to all the community’s children alike, É 
dme at an astensibly articulate with the ore 4 is 

are. Under this concept, even a school which a 
Program to a subject-centered curriculum, with the belief that F 
thus fulfilling its public commitment to community welfare f 
mittedly isa community school. This limited concept ° a oa 
munity school, however, is no longer considered tenable. of 
concept has developed of the cacnmuniey school as an agency ee 
re with the whole life of the community, and not, 
sanala y a, limited to “the purveying Sah educi 
tors and diffes ertain Nümiber of selected minds. "Di fere ide jn 
theory and į SBi so-called community schools ar exit? 
concentr = practice as to how far the school shou rar ut 
ate its services in the interests of community we JË 


all agre 

e that a g ‘ ia plishes 
O-called “e z ol” esta he 

clearer contacts ommunity scho E 


as 


oaa 
hool ih g's 


program is envisioned 10 
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. . . it should become so fused with the whole structure and process 
of the social environment around it that one can no longer tell where 
the boundary line is drawn between school and community. Strictly 
speaking, there should be no boundary line; for the school should be 
so completely the living core of the entire community that the latter 
will itself be transformed into & kind of school—a school of democracy 


at work.” 

Lund’s viewpoint must be regarded as somewhat extreme. Due 
respect for the intellectual, mental health, and pupil development 
values of the curriculum, and due regard for the prerogatives of 
other community improvement agencies, caution against the full 
acceptance of a plan which turns the school completely over to im- 


Proving the life of a community. 
The expanding concept of the community school has come a 


long way since the days when Hart’ and Dewey” extolled the 
virtues of community life as a dynamic source for pupil study and 
contact, and Jackson” claimed that “every school district should be 
a little democracy, and the schoolhouse should be the community 
capitol.” Morphet’s estimate of a community school program is a 


fair index of the current situation. 
These programs [community schools} have accepted the philosophy 


that the school cannot flourish if the community it serves does not. 

Consequently. the facilities and faculties of the community school are 
$ f 7 

utilized for teaching ¢ ults and for improving standards 


hildren and ad 

of community living.” 
The foregoing definitions of a community school give a general 
idea as to jts nature, but to get an adequate understanding of the 


d, The School-Centered Community, New York, Anti-De- 


15 

5S. E. Torsten Lund, 

famati ne B'rith, 1949, pP- 5-6. 
eee e educational Resources of Village and Rural Communities, 

New Y 4 “nillan Company, 1914. = f 

j Tee bey The School and Society, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 

9. 


189 é 
18 Harvey E. Jackson The Community Center, What It Is and How to Organize 
It, ‘Wachiccion D.C, U.S. Bureau of Education, 1918. : 

19 Bd, ar. Morphet, ed., Building 4 Better Southern Region Through Education, 
Tallahassee Fla ather ‘States Work Conference on School Administration Prob- 


lems, 1945, p. 77. 
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total program, it will be necessary for the supervisor to consider 
the numerous undertakings now being recommended for g oF 
munity school program. The lists of items which character” ay 
mature of a community school have greatly increased in e o 
in the recent literature on the community school. A nun a 
carefully Prepared summaries of the important characteris a 
community school are available. Chief among them are: by the 
teen principles of community school service worked out! 1 
National Conference of Professors of Educational Admi off 
tion;” (2) the extensive outline of the Southern States y 
Conference;” and (3) the twelve “earmarks” of a §°° 
nity school developed at the University of Texas Work Con 
on Educational Leadership and Supervision.” of the 
_ The most extensive and penetrating treatment tO her’. 
distinguishing characteristics of the community school 3s m ed. 
by Goodson.” Upon this source the following analysis n ete iB 
Goodson’s thoroughgoing study is of peculiar signin iple o 
two ways to the supervisor who is interested in the P me esis 


ferenc? 


and practices whi i ee _ 4 
a ich enter into the present-day concep jsors 
1 , j : 
ty school; and second, it gives an idea of what super m 
ri i isti ý 
&toup think about them. To get at the characteristics pe? 


the com ecu! i 
d fourtee® "ye 
function’ cot 
ice: , 
practi soil 


f 

koal Of hoi ea literature pertaining to 

rent a. es! study, Goodson locate 

community sch 6 penera] community orientation 
p Sebel and identified five illustrative 


nected wi Í 
aa ith each general function, or a total of seventy ; 
orienting practices 


20 
21 REProduced in School Life, 


eee ed., op. cit November 1948, p15: pert 
“port of the Work pn i 
ustin, Tex., ‘The Star ork Conference in Educational Leadership sah 


3 Whitsie R Gente Department of Education, 1949. 
Son, Distinguishing Characteristics of t 


n Inquiry I 
nto 
Referents, unpublished doctor's dissertation, 


it: 
je Commit goi 
Texas, 1952, 
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Goodson’s classification is eminently satisfactory. Both the lit- 
erature concerning the community school and the overwhelming 
consensus of Goodson’s co-operating judges indicate that, with a 
few exceptions to be mentioned later, all of his fourteen general 
functions and the great majority of the seventy specific community 
school practices are desirable. The returns also show that all of 
the fourteen major features and most of the seventy practices are 
genuinely characteristic of a community school and that many of 
them are now found in most good conventional schools. These 
facts are elaborated in the paragraphs to follow. Goodson’s four- 
teen general functions of a community school are listed below, 
together with the respective percentages (shown in parentheses ) 
of the 251 judges who believe that the function should be met 


wholly or in part ina good community school. 


GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF A COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


1. The school has a program in ope 
esteem for education and fostering 
schools can do. (94) 


2. The school draws upon the co 
g more effective. 


ration for building community 
an understanding of what good 


mmunity for many types of aid to 


i (94) 
amie gs and facilities available to meet 


3. The school makes its buildin 


community needs. (94) T ' 
4. The curriculum of the school utilizes community resources and 


By RE, 2a ihe in safeguarding children and youth from 
detrimental community influences. (92) 

6. The school promotes the development of wholesome community 
activities and agencies to setve the needs of the young. (92) 

7. The pupils are given an opportunity to plan and work coopera- 
tively with adults on projects of direct service to the community. 


8 ; 
8. The ae, makes an effort to meet the educational needs of every 
person in the community. (85) 
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d 
roun! 
at ee € À revolve a 
9. The activities and concerns of the school constantly 


community affairs. (84) : 
10. The program of the school is evaluated in terms of im 

munity habits and accomplishments. (82) dina 
11. The school takes the lead in supplementing, goo ancies 

improving educational projects of other community en 10) 
12. The school takes the lead in building genuine com 

the fragmented society about it. (77) -, planning: 
13. The a acts as a rma to bring about community E i 

(74) unity Coordi 
14. The school takes the lead in developing the Comm 

nating Council idea. (71) 


proved cons 


: d 
ting, 0 


78) 


. sch 

It is apparent that all of Goodson’s general ai o che 
functions are held to be desirable. From 71 to 94 per orientation 
judges believe that the general functions of community ‘oun 1o 
are essential in a good community school. Goodson ommu iy, 
strangely enough, that the more essential a general : e judg? 
school function is believed to be, the less likely is 1t att ee 
peculiar to a community school. The first six of the 8° yed 0 $ 
munity orientation functions listed above were belie lias © ; 
equally or more common to a standard school than y jods 
so-called community school. More than nine out a ity 8° oy 
voted that these six functions are essential in a commun gern 
and no judge voted that they are to be avoided. These ed 38 a 
functions of community orientation may well be rege" af 
most important ones because they are not only consider thei k 
to a good community school, but they have also m? de 
into the conventional public school program. It is ev" ins SIO ye 
Principle of community orientation has made great _ six PP 
days of the subject-centered school. Stated in brief, the 
lar general functions are: 


at 
nt th z be 


pools 
1. The school builds up community esteem for good s€ 
2. The school uses community aid in teaching. 
3. School buildings are available to community needs. 
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4. The curriculum utilizes community resources. 
5. The school guards pupils from detrimental community influences. 


6. The school helps develop wholesome community activities. 


This must not be construed to indicate that the remaining eight 
general functions of community-school orientation are not impor- 
tant. They are, however, more peculiar to community than to con- 
ventional schools. There is no objective evidence as to which func- 
tions are the most important. The judges differed greatly among 
themselves in their testimony. Probably the way a function is 
carried out determines its importance. It is worthy of special com- 
ment that the community orientation functions which have been 
generally adopted in all good public schools have largely to do 
with the school making better use of the community resources, 
while the functions which are believed to be peculiar to the bona 
school have chiefly to do with the school’s part in 
improving the community. The supervisor's own philosophy will 
determine which of these directions his leadership will take. 

The facts uncovered by Goodson concerning the seventy special 
School practices which operate under the general functions of com- 
munity orientation are equally illuminating. Opinions were re- 
ceived from 243 members of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development in answer to questions concerning rela- 
tive desirability of each of the seventy specific practices. 

On the basis of a technical critical ratio, Goodson lists forty- 
eight practices which he concludes to be absolutely essential for 
a good school to be called a community school.” The list arranged 


in order of critical ratio merit follows. 


fide community 


1. The school draws upon the community as a source of data and 


information. o E 

2. If a community coordinating council exists, the school is a fully 
articipating member. ; 

3 paue d endorsement to worthwhile pro- 


3. The school gives wholehearte: 
grams for the young: 


. ision 
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5 comm 
4. The pupils gather first-hand information a illuser 
use of interviews, questionnaires, and observa = 
terials being studied. atively in planning A. 
5. Pupils, teachers, and parents work ne ate school, such ae 
executing projects for improvement of a ardeii uil icta 
proving cafeteria service or beautification o e effective in kee 
The public relations program of the school i fecting 2 g 
the school in the minds of people and in re ace 
light upon the school. ities for face-to-face oa 
The school provides many opportunities fo rd to arouse in 
The teachers use the community as a springboa 
when the materials of a teaching unit spon 
9. The school Operates periodic programs ah i 
the objectives and accomplishments of mo ormmünityý ae S 
10. Existing school facilities are used by the c aa A 
does not interfere with the regular school prog nless someth 
11. The school considers its program inadequate u 
being done to improve community life. ow educati 
12. The school makes detailed effort to make its © 


i 11 seg™ 
gram tangibly valuable to and appreciated by 4 
community. 


unity by 


ate ma 


‘ay’ 


cel S 
uaint citize 


ducation- h vse 


de’ 
10% 
roger’ | ott 
nee 


A ies work 
13. The school and other community agencies W 


A eady tO y 
velop an over-all Organization constantly ready ind 
for community welfare. 


r ites, 
s cals 

ni e histor! 

14. The school provides excursions to museums, 


opt 
: Jucati” 
trial plants, and similar places. Ke 


: e! 
15. School staff members participate actively in oi by abe 
agencies of the community, j age are met 
16. The educational needs of every child of schoo 8 gio 
school. 5 other edt fl 
17. The school volunteers cooperation and service tO j Jo 
agencies, to capitalize 4 p 
18. Teachers usually plan units of work so as wot" 
Materials, 
195 


o 
rer as 
F à 2 the na cies 
The schoo] 8ives information and guidance a other # ge 
while Programs in order to quicken activity © 


35) 


36. 


- School problems 


. The school leads the people to study the charact 


. The school allies itself wi 


. The school uses people from the 
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The school offers cooperation and aid to programs started by 
others. 


. Excursions and materials from the school museum are used to tie 


subject matter with local life. 

Pupils assume a full share in planning and executing community 
projects of immediate concern to youth, such as recreation centers 
for young people. 

Some educational needs of adults are met by special classes, 
Citizen-pupil teams work on many community projects, with the 
pupils having a part in determining aims, making plans, carrying 
them out, and evaluating progress. 

The school seeks to determine the success of those parts of its 
program that are obviously community-related, such as its food 
preservation program. 

The school points out avenues of improvement and demonstrates 


hich people may work together. 


techniques by w. 
RES A i ee 
are used as a means of coordinating interest and 


effort in community improvement. ad 
teristics of a good 


community and to identify the shortcomings of their own. 
The school uses community agencies, stores, and plants as labora- 


tories and shops to give the student real-life experiences. 
th agencies seeking to stamp out bad 


conditions. ; BEERA Np 
al agencies to join in its periodic 


. The school invites other education: 


evaluations of scope, efficiency, and achievement. 
The school seeks to determine the impact of each part of the 


school program on community life and uses community life as 


one criterion to be set by all parts of its program. i 
community to help with the 


The school makes P 
fu to the young. id stablishment of 
5 vent the e: 


3 2 iy 
The school intercedes on occasion to P 
places and development of situations harmful to the young. 


The school promotes and leads in the establishment of a per- 
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il) for 
manent means (such as a Community Educational ot - s. 
dividing educational responsibility and developing Ta suitable 
37. The school adapts existing facilities to make them 
for community use. 
38. The school furnishes reasonably complete pre-s¢ 
school educational services for children and youth. iis 
39. Pupils study, from secondary materials, about local h 
raphy, population, food, and shelter. 
40. The pe Ai buildings and facilities are all deliberately p! , 
built to serve the needs of the entire community. affairs PY get 
The school accelerates participation in community ý unity 
ting people to take part in planning and working a 
rojects. Jan ; 
42. ie school develops its own plans within the count! fuse 


hool and P a 


tory, geo 


anned and 


41. hag 


ome 
not become resentful when other agencies are allocaed pat 
tions of an educational nature. = az gradite of W 
43. The school invites lay citizens to make periodic use 
this and other good schools are accomplishing. _ order t° id 
44, The school furnishes services and technical help in 0" 
the success of the council. ituency an gjo? 
45. The school makes an analysis of its school const! mae uct 
vides differentiated programs to interpret the valu ont” 
of each segment of the community. a genuin? plem 
46. The school leads the pupils to work on all types ° 2 of pro 
munity problems as a means of learning, with no typ oo” 
being denied investigation in advance. E serve © 
47. The school adds some specialized facilities designe ain 
munity needs. h in elim! ciot 
48. The school is the champion of children and yout gh suc k 
and preventing miseducative situations, even ao auni e 
is considered officious by some segments of ial actice® 
a 
The foregoing list of special community-schoo! Ha i 
Serves more comment than it is possible to give here- othe!’ | ge? 
Studied carefully by all prospective supervisors 4 ood! by 
€sted in scho 


: R > ives 4 8 Rau 
ol and community relations. The list 8 ertak 


of A n 3 re ; eun 
the community orientation objectives likely to b 
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a good community school, as well as a list of practices that should 
be given serious consideration by any public school desiring to im- 
prove its community orientation program. 

Goodson segregates eight special practices which he considers, 
on the basis of the opinion of the 247 co-operating judges, to be 
desirable, but not absolutely essential for a good school to be called 
a community school. The list of these eight practices ranked in 


order of general approval follow. 


1. A school-housed museum of exhibits, displays, specimen collections, 
and like materials is developed from the locality. 

2. The school maintains gardens, farms, and camps, which the pupils 
visit periodically for supervised work and recreation. 

3. The school works out a cooperative plan with labor and employers 
to give youth experience under actual productive conditions. 

4. The school ( pupils and staff) undertakes to furnish technical, cleri- 
cal, and publicity assistance to other educative agencies. E 

5. The school provides for the out-of-school educational needs, such 
as recreation, for everyone of school age. 9 

6. The school collects evidence on all changes in community life and 


seeks to discover the part it had in such SE A : 7 
7. Some teachers devote long periods of time to study and appraisa 


of the community and in some instances the pupils plan for social 
3 


i to the “doing” stage. 
8. Pupils aan and gather information to be used by adults 


in the solution of community problems. 

the foregoing favorable practices, Goodson lists 
hich his jury was undecided as to their 
lly divided as to whether these were de- 
hey may be called questionable 


In addition to 
twelve practices about W 
value. The jury was equa. 
sirable or undesirable. At best t 
Practices, The list follows. 

QUESTIONABLE COMMUNITY ORIENTATION PRACTICES 


1. Pupils serve as helper 
of existing projects SU 


s and errand boys for adults in the operation 
ch as libraries and health clinics. 
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erson 
2. The school attempts to meet any educational moet any p 
in the community, using the most appropriate xe it forces to 
- The school becomes the leader in rallying community 
fight existing and prospective bad conditions. ded enterprises 
The school takes the initiative in discovering a = 
and getting other agencies to do the needed wor 3 about com- 
- The school devotes time, money, and effort to sah d youth. 
munity-operated enterprises for the benefit of chil n en brings in 
- The school itself attacks community problems and t 
other agencies to act. 


ity prob- 
The school calls upon other agencies to identify community P 
lems in need of attention, me ttack upon, as 
The school calls upon other agencies to aid in the a 
well as the identification of, problems. 


i anizing 
Se in orga 
If no such council exists, the school takes the lead 
one. 


10. The school takes the 
realize its many 
set on them. 

11. The school assumes 
of citizens are invol 


il to 
ity counc 
lead in getting the OEE lanning t° 
Opportunities for coordination and p 


rs 
mbe 

i at nu 
responsibility for seeing that = problems 
ved in solving present community 


and making long-term plans for the community Iced primarily in 
12. The success of the entire school program is judged p 
terms of improved community life. 


s. 
: ; : ngerou’, 
Finally, Goodson lists two practices as doubtful, dang 
practical, undesirable, or t 


desira 
o be avoided. These two un 
Practices are; 


un- 


tensiv? 
1. The school encourages and assists the community to ak % 
use of existing school facilities, even at inconvenience to 
program. ilization © 
€ work of the entire school is focused upon the T welfare 
community resources, with community understanding @ 
taking precedence over every other objective. 


: ‘of 
-tjon f 
f sociati 
On the basis of the consensus of members of the es tion hig 
ii: ; a 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, an organiz 
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favorable to community schools, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the fourteen items listed above as questionable or undesirable 
Should not be sponsored by supervisors in most public schools, 
Certainly not until the most careful scrutiny indicates that they will 
tesult in positive rather than negative effects upon the total com- 


munity co-operative life. 


ORIENTATION STRATEGY 


More than a third of a century has passed since Herman Morse 


and the present writer made a detailed survey of the social, reli- 

gious, educational, and economic life of Lane County, Oregon, in 
7 > 

the interests of better community churches and community schools. 


Tt was evident at that time that the problem of bringing about the 


c i : i se purposes ca. 
Ommunity co-operation necessary to achieve these purposes called 


fora strategy of the highest order. Subsequent events and the testi- 
mony of sociologists and community school specialists indicate that 
Such a strategy is still called for. There is a long step between the 
theory of community orientation and its practical accomplishment. 

he array of positive community school practices listed above calls 


for highly skilled techniques and necessitates no little amount of 
‘Sctiminating discretion on the supervisor's part to avoid the ever- 
lurking danger of community disapproval. 

_ Tt will prove profitable to consider some of the points of discre- 
“On involved in the school’s appt° 


ach to community orientation. 
n ity- leaders should realize that 
aa the first place, community school 


ar ae PSHE arental concern as are the 
© as much justified by logis law, anap eds 
ent. The utilization of school 


obier: om 
JECtives improvem' 
of community a 

ee for community improvement pur- 


Uildings hing services : i 
Poses Ta a ats hi ay justified, and certainly will be better re- 
s more hig the schools, when the other le- 


i ervision 
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29 P 


for. 

cared 

; ing adequately al 

itimate educational objectives are being a k sat 

h. fact is well shown in the three comm 's study, all of whic! 
= Bae Hi son 

which received the lowest ratings in Good 


he three 
1 values. T. 

tend to disparage time-honored and tested schoo 

practices follow: 


ily in 
imarily 
x ie d prima 
is judge 
1. The success of the entire school program is j “a 
` . . . e. s te 
terms of improved community lif andi —— ë 
The school encourages and assists the co a 
i use of existing school facilities, even at t 
regular program. 


5 Ge 
i n 
jzatio! 
the util fare 
r s sed upon yal a 
school is focu es eed 
- The works of the entire a modig 
community resources, with community unders 
jective. 
taking precedence over every other obj 


he 
RS ealize that t . 
In the second place, school authorities p ie comm 
school is not necessarily the only „e ny educators th á 
nity, and certainly not the exclusive one. p dron agency e 
that the school is the most representative ae re communis 
for this reason believe that it should take ac those aspects be 
Orientation, This theory, at best, is true only i best commen 
community life in which the school staff has th 


00! 
ok rted by 4 8 n 
leaders, stantial public opinion, suppo p cef 


S O: 
s should champion the we believe t 2 
but there is little reason to school we 
ined to supervise them. The ith t ‘ 
lige? 


and social order, 
the school js uniquely orda 
avoid the appearance of se 


w 
. interfere 
eming to dominate or int 
well-appointed Programs 


iie 
ies. The 10 
of other welfare agencies. 
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Supervisor will recognize that the pr inciple of co-operation far out- 
Weighs the principle of militant leadership as a strategic force in 
community orientation. 

In the third place, the school’s supervisory staff should exercise 
a high degree of caution in its haste to uplift community sentiment 
and mores, Because given community-school practices succeed in 
One community under favorable public support, it does not neces- 


sarily follow that they will succeed in another community where 
ealousies, and lack of effective leader- 


operation to make proposed improve- 
Ment succeed, Many a community improvement program, school 
Survey, or curriculum improvement project has gone awry because 
the objectives were too far removed from current community senti- 
Ment and traditional practice. Local communities often do not take 


V F a 
i interests, community J 
iki 

1P prevent the necessary CO- 


Ward community-school © 
i dges were inclined to be conservative. In the , 

he jury gave greater endorsement to practices that described a 
More conservative commitment to the community school idea.” 
Forward action is essential. The supervisory staff's aggressiveness 
in Speeding up community orientation needs only to be limited at 

€ point where “haste makes waste” or “discretion is the better 
Part of valor.” Supervision must assume the challenge to guide, to 
Counsel, to persuade, to show the way; it can seldom work with the 
Community effectively through forcing, OF requiring, or driving. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Practices and Techniques of 


Community Orientation 


I - : : 
t was stated in an earlier chapter that the trend in modern su- 


e is toward a type of unified leadership that brings together 
the i constructive forces of the community that in any way affect 
einige has of the school program. In this sense, supervision 
involy imited to the services of professional status supervisors. It 
i es as well the administrators, teachers, school-board mem- 
In ‘ School patrons, community leaders, and outside consultants. 
cb Other area of supervision is the opportunity for unified lead- 
and 4 SO pronounced as in this one. Community orientation 1s, first 
ast, a school-community undertaking. In our attempt to illus- 

ity orientation may be imple- 


tr: 
hes how the principle of commun! 
erned with a double problem: 


tst, the part to be played by the school staff as such, and second, 
forces of the school and the com- 


who is a wide-awake school leader will 
rientation, both through cur- 
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. ienta- 
: i i Si s ective orien 
community relationships, which in turn lead to eff 

tion: 

I. 


Working with key persons in the community. 
2. 


fe ge 
i : - F i community 
Working with teachers in making an analysis of 
Sources, needs, and problems. f the social worker, 
. e 
3. Studying educational problems from the angle ont heir combined 
the anthropologist, and the social Scientist, using t sae 
e ie: ; : ro, $ 
thinking to initiate community self-improvement p ‘A local gov- 
Inviting people from other fields, social service, ae sy in educa- 
: na. 
ernmental agencies—as well as interested laymen to s 
tional planning and policy-making. . in curriculum 
k Encouraging laymen to join with teacher committees 
revision studies. iy elibs and 
Making contacts with the public through community 
organizations to interpret the educational program. ‘ety of con 
n: Fen is i ri 
- Active participation by the supervisor in a wide variety 
munity projects and activities. ; cil of social 
8. Working as an integral part of a coordinating coun 
agencies, 


ional 
P ducation® 
9, Instituting a planned publicity program to interpret the edu 
program to the public, 


A 


n jenta- 

Another source of suggestions for desirable community bi the 
tion activities and relationships on the part of supervso Supervi 
Ayer-Peckham Check List for Planning and Appraisin E 4 tem ad 
sion. This list contains Seventeen supervisory duties an 
ministrative provisions, all o 
tion in the literat 


by the co-operatin 


h 
i ip Throws: 
a Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Leadership 
Supervision, Washi, 


a s 79+ 
ington, DE, National Education Association, 1946, P 
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SUPERVISORY-PRACTICES RELATED TO THE PRINCIPLE 
OF COMMUNITY ORIENTATION 


A supervisor should: 


i 


Know the problems, resources, and agencies of community life. 
(89-10-1-0) l 


- Assist teachers in adapting curriculum to needs and resources of 


community. (79-18-3-0) l 
elp teachers study pupils’ home and community backgrounds. 


(77-19-4-0) 


S Encourage pupils to study community problems. (72-25-2-1) 


+ Encourage the use of pupil excursions and field trips. (75-20- 


4-1) 


6. Utilize community leaders in the school program. (64-33-2-1) 


- Promote and contribute to parent 
+ Analyze adult activities of com 


` Acquaint new teachers 


- Assist teachers in making a survey of community resources. (63- 


29-6-2) 
e for school utilization. 


© Determine which resources are appropriat 


(60-28-10-2 
Ă eacher associations. (53—42— 


3-2) 
munity to guide objectives of class- 


toom instruction. ( 57-29-10-4) 
with community mores. (51-35-10-4) 
rite news reports and articles to improve school-community re- 
lationshj 
s. (36-48-11-5) : 
Assist Seiten in developing forums, dramatic clubs, and other 
community programs. (29-52-13-6) 
ddress community groups and civi 
15-4) 
ontribute school news to local 


c organizations. (28-53— 


f Encourage teachers and pupils to ¢ 


newspapers, (28—46-21-5) P 
Ncourage teachers to participate in church, club, and other civic 


Organizati _-46-17-8) 
- rig f fraternal and service organizations. 


Mage in the activities O 


(23-45_26-6) 


ision 
i Supervisio 
d ntals of Instructional 
Fundame 
304 


T rogram of s ryi ould: 
h p Upervision shou 
e 


mu- 
izati f com. 
ilization O 
djustments that lead to utili 
iculum adj 
1. Make curricu i 

nity resources. (81-17-1-1) 


nity 
i commu 
i directly to 
ize school activities which contribute 
2. Organize $ 
improvement, (77-19-2-2) 


ith 
d hea 
i ounds, an 
3. Co-operate with community libraries, playge 
` 0-Ope f J 
services, (74-21-4-1) 


and PPO } com 
1 nyust 
i inst 
hers and supervisors agi i 
$ S$ $ pp tt teachers g 


f coms 

3 ities O 

Munity restrictions, Se opportun 
cc 

5. Relate school program to o 

6. 


geld 
nity. (67-24-45 ) 


on 
achers f 
ion of pupils and te ply 
Provide for safe transportation of p puilding® 
trips, (62-23-10-5 ) Dua school 
ncourage all-year communi 6-6) 4 
Roehl ant other facilities, (60-28 (37 meee 1 1-9) 
8. Arrange program of adult education. ates (37 ; 
9. Help place graduates in community se 
orm communi 


š sted 4, 
ty youth council of all intere: 
36-15-9) 


There is a s 


ul 
cerning the 


jiteratt"®? gig 
ional 
bstantial amount of professio 


n w 
con pi 
ste 0 f 
ication of the principle nals etf 
practical application of t f the two jou a var i 
: y z te 
orientation, The January, 1953, issues o tive describ Ame 
cational Leadership and the School Execu d group he A 
community-schoo} Practices in a ie a criptive n 
schools, The Education Index lists Severa school PE 
? Descriptions of teportedly Successful community 
found in: 
1. American Association of 


hools 
School Administrators, 5¢ 

» National Edu 

> Elsie R, Clapp, C, 

1939, PP, 


ro] 
for 4 N pe 
cation Association, 194 

3 Ommunity Sch 


Ke i! 


el 
york, ng CS 
“Pools in Action, New pin 9 ‘yf 
ahs Department of El 
Elementary Schoo] W. “mentary Sı 
4S 


» Washi 
amuel F, 


i s p 
munity grio™ ce 
chool Principals, Com 
ington, 
h 


A fe 
ssoC Jeto P 
» National eee i peot” u 
e Community School, New york: a é 

w ce 1 

1929 Pard G. Olsen, School ang Community Pr ograms, Ne r is a 

S þe 
6 Educati eadership, January, 1953. The entire num ire pum 
Se T and Co Munity Operate,” i 
K ‘ oe a ecutive, Special iss 


; The € 
ue, January, 1953. 
Ommunity Improvement” 
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for each of the following community schools: Ascension Parish, 
Donaldsville, La.; Benjamin Franklin High School, New York 
City; Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn.; Holtville 
School, Deatsville, Ala.; McIntosh School, McIntosh, Fla.; Flood- 
Wood School, Floodwood, Minn.; Glencoe Schools, Glencoe, Ill.; 
Nambe School, Nambe, N.M.; Parker School District, and Parker, 
Greenville County, S.C.; Pine Mountain School, Pine Mountain, 
Ky.; Vine Grove School, Vine Grove; Ky.; and the Wells High 
School, Chicago. It should be recorded that some of the foregoing 
Schools encountered serious difficulties. Community orientation is 
y no means an easily organized and developed principle. 

All of the supervising activities mentioned earlier in this chap- 
ter have constructive possibilities, but it is doubtful whether any 
of them will be markedly successful unless the local school staff 
has a full knowledge of the local community and the principles of 
80d school-community relations and the social processes which 
affect community improvement. With this in view, the remainder 
Of this chapter is devoted to the types of knowledge which—to 
Tevert to our ori ginal definitions of orientation—will better enable 
Supervisors zo estimate correctly the important factors in a given 
environment, and zo set right by adjusting to the major factors in 
@ Situation, To these ends a supervisor should: (1) know the 


Problems, resources, and agencies of community life; and S 2) 
now the principles of good school-community relations. These 
WO fields of knowledge will now be treated in turn. 
PROBLEMS, RESOURCES, AND AGENCIES OF COMMUNITY LIFE 
aff (administrators, sup 
f community orientation with 
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nted 
part in community improvement. It cannot be a : 7 ae 
that the educational staff will participate actively Mi s als usually 
nity life which environs it. Superintendents and p et life, but 
play something of a part in the extraschool ewe be or be- 
many supervisors and teachers, either through ka p ate contact 
cause they believe that is the wiser part, avoid any om: ieh 
with the community. Many of them are afraid of ale alerted ae 
if they “act like other human beings.” Actually, ae ae No 
Neither to personal happiness nor good community T izen than 4 
one is more entitled to play the full part of a good ae structive 
teacher,’ and no community can afford to miss the omni 
Support of a community-minded teaching staff. The c 


snow 
A eed to k 
needs as much to know its teachers as the teachers n 

thi 


ay in its ac 
its knowledge of community life. They may Dee a d trips 
tivities, join in making a community survey, guide PUP rojects Or 
Or organize co-operative work experience and vie P eericala 
they May participate in expanding the life-centered c 
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Di eed fence dee ieee 
l : um at its present 
evel of development and the location of the channels through 
Which these forces act. What forces resist and what forces facilitate 
Curriculum change? To answer this question, they present a series 
of objective procedures and techniques for finding out (1) the 
Opinions of parents, children, and educational personnel regarding 
the adequacy of the educational program, (2) the relations be- 
tween the social strata to which individuals belong and their opin- 
tons about the school, (3) the channels of the community influ- 
€nce, (4) the human situation and faculty morale, and (5) the 
“xttacommunity influences, such as state rules, under which the 


Ne 
hool Operates.” 


here are numerous types of community surveys and many 


have been classified 
according to two 
entire community 
d processes; and (2) inten- 


tion: 

“a (1) surveys which are largely j | 

8encies; and (2) surveys in which the work is done chiefly 

tough inside participatio n.7 A third type of general classification 

S based on the general purpose of the inquiry: (1) surveys in 
ool’s social compe- 


Whi S 
‘ich the chief objective is to improve the sch i 
in which the main purpose 


ten, X 
is Y curriculum; and (2) surveys ma 4a 
to improve community life as such». The, techniques t0® making 
&enera] community surveys may be obtained by consulting the 
*B.O. ; Shores. Fundamentals of Curriculum 
- Smith, W. O. St ley, and J. H. , lona, 
6 (rem, Yonkets Oe wed Book Company, 1950, pp. 675-699 
Olsen, op. cit, p. 173 $ 
„ p- 173- ie 
February Pallet, Eacamanities Schools: 
i Mary oO Pp. 297-301, i i, Danville, Ill., Inter- 
a ` jlizii Local Environment, , UL, I 
ate Sioa i Korm eta objectives, approaches, and techniques 
Com P 'ublis. y s ; : 
op Unity study. d Robert L Sutherland, Profiles of Community Action, 
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Austin aice M. Moore an ¢ 
» Tex., The Hogg Foundation, 
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y ds and 
various books and pamphlets which describe ened sep repel 
by studying the numerous school and ay ere Belt survey, 
now in print. An outline of the factors in a com oses, follows: 
which have been deemed important for school purposes, 


1. Size of the Community 
a. Population trends (based on census data) ee 
b. Trade area, banking facilities, size of industry 
c. Attitudes toward size + of size of com 
d. Community and school problems growing ou 

munity 

- Location and Physical Setting — 
a. Relation to climate, soil, food production, cen ee at 
b. Contiguity to natural resources, national monuments, 


c. Problems growing out of location and setting 
3. History 


lation 
ks, etc- 


a. Founders and reasons for their coming to the locality 
b. Important dates and historical events 
c. Historical personalities—past and present 
d. Historic spots accessible for excursions 
e. Sources of community pride 
á. The People 


À jon 
istributi i i opulatio! 

a. Age, sex distribution, marital status, density of pop 

b. Races and nationalities 


Distribution of wealth 


Presence of social classes and social distinctions 


Organizations—teligious, fraternal, social 
- Cultural resources of 


8- Delinquenc 
DA Occupations 
a. Production 


b. S 


moan 


nationality groups 
Y» crime, vice, mental health 


; distribution, 
cientific centers, educati 
& Changes in Occupations, 
d. Organizations of 

e. In 


transportation, communication 
onal agencies , 
transiency of workers, strikes 

S and other occupational groups 
» Working conditions 


worker: 
comes, wages, welfare 


lo, 
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f. Child labor 


8. Facilities for guidance, training, placement, rehabilitation 


- Community Organization and Government 


- Administrative officers and taxation 

Judicial bodies, children’s court 

Protective and developmental agencies 

Elections and politics; honesty in government 

Relations of school and groups interested in improving govern- 


PAaoep 


ment 


- Health 


a. Sources of water supply; sanitation; sewage disposal 


b. Birth and death rates; incidence of illness and sickness 


c. Hospitals; medical care; provisions for care of aged and in- 


digent 
d. Agencies concerned with health problems and their relations 
e. Nutrition, deficiencies, unusual local problems and conditions 
, 


f. School and community health program 


* Recreation and Cultural Opportunities 
1 quality and level 


The common recreations and their genera 
Recreational and cultural facilities : 
The fine arts in the life of the community 


Reading habits and sources of reading materials 
se of radio 


Attendance at motion pictures; U à 

Participation in sports and active recreations 

Evidence of unwholesome use of leisure time 

- Contributions of the school to recreation and culture 
b 


PR mp an op 


- Housi 
a of homes, ownership 


2. Quality, appearance, age, SIZ 
. Evidences of crowding and con, 
in i i encies 
mmunity-planning ag ; 
Onstructive interest of community groups in housing problems 
©. Adequacy of school plant and facilities 
elfare Agencies f 
a. Organizations—public and private 
- Sources and adequacy of funds 
©. Number and location of welfare cases 


gestion 
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d. Provisions for the care of the handicapped 
e. Welfare activities of the school” 


It is not likely that many schools will be in saga = on 
an exhaustive survey of community life. It will ordinarily a a 
sible, however, for the school staff, together with the pur = a- 
study selected features of the community which will yield A 
tion conducive to school or community improvements such an a 
indicated in Goodson’s list of desirable school community aie 
ties. Some sort of a community survey is essential to build a i E 
centered curriculum which has as its major aim the improvem de 
of the social competency of pupils. Such a survey can = er 
with limited outside assistance. A community survey, on the oF ill 
hand, that contemplates widespread community improvement ue 
profit by calling in other community agencies to share the resp Gi 
bility and by making use of experienced survey consultants. A 

It is important that a community survey be well plan ned F 
purposes, consultant sponsorship, participation, steps to parta be 
records to be made, publicity, and follow-up activities. T bi 
should be a central steering committee with representatives R ct 
leading community agencies to do the initial planning, tO Si 
the problems for special study, and to plan and co-ordinate a 
not direct) the continuing work of the community-orientat e 
program. The more active sponsors who can be aligned vith.” 


7 P i B sot 
Survey, the better. Organizations which ofteg make good are T 
* For details consult Leaflet No. 57 wié » Series, A” pe 
Your C i i 7 of the “Know Your School tot 
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include parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, housing agen- 
cies, ministerial associations, professional groups, community youth 
Councils, community service groups, city councils, health and rec- 
reation agencies, and chambers of commerce. Care, however, must 
be taken that responsible sponsorship is not lost among a host of 
| mere lip-service sponsors. 

Responsibility for community orientation does not belong to 
any one group. “The welfare of all the people is the concern of all 
the people.” ‘There is danger if any one or two agencies assume 
Practically all of the leadership. Widespread participation by many 
individuals is desirable, indeed, a necessity, if the program is to be 


Widely appreciated and successful. 


A common goal has united many a community. The will to get 
together and do something has come out of the realization that all was 
| Not well in the community. At first, this common problem may be 


Tecognized by only a few. Later; many seem to come to recognize it at 
nearly the same time. It is the sharing of many minds that brings into 


Ocus a i eed cte 
com: tyn . 
muni nity need, planned for and acted 


Whatever is discovered as a commu 3 L and in possibili- 
Upon, must be community-wide in concern, 19 appeal, a pi 
o become a goal for everybody. No 


ties for Ba if it is ti 

sharing in work if it 1 Ne 
Problem in family life or in mental health belongs to any one indi- 
Vidual or any one group in the community. 


SEFECTIVE LEADERSHIP À 
Effective leadership: the KAO C ER cen, 
ne of America’s most astute students of community lite, McKen- 


zle, observed that “neighborhood sentiment is A hae 
Ous 8towth. In the main, # # created, sustained, and guide. ‘ y the 
forts of a few energetic leaders.” There are three pe 
Setit leaders who should be associated with a goo ‘eee y 
Survey, First, there is the original planning group who develop 


Senti ; “+h some modification may well 
Atiment for the project and with s 
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: i roup of 
become the steering committee. Second, pe r meen A sis 
specially competent local leaders who, aide A A community 
charge of the technical operation of the sur y ulating a com- 
council” is the logical leader for initiating and ce services be- 
munity orientation project in developing cooperat ublic undet- 
tween different community agencies; for Promoting p community 
standing; for balancing interest in various kinds ae services: 
service; for extending such services; and in promoting ay be foun 
Third, there is a large group of local leaders who oe d with 
within the community to take over various tasks as worl neigh 
the survey. This list should be large and come from citizens, club 
borhood and community group. It includes parents, dministrators 
men and women, business leaders, teachers, school a ra 6 ganiza- 
and supervisors, ministers, social workers, boys’ and gis mmunity 
tions, school clerks, student co-ordinating councils, and co ational, 
youth councils. The chief criterion of leadershi 
economic, or social status 
skill in human relations, 
makes a good communi % 


i ake 
5 , tion mé 
Moore and Sutherland in Profiles of Community Ae 
some unusual] 


f whic 
the following 


p is not educ: rij: 
5 t, en 

; it lies in the realm of interes of what 

vision, and an understanding 


. : ers O: 
y pertinent comments concerning lead 
are typical: 


' in the 
Importance of key leadership cannot be ovet-emp ha oe? 
beginning of community work. When the need for forcefu s, Conce” 
has passed, leadership is spread to include a variety of pe io be the 
tration at the start and dispersal after getting started seem 
way it goes—at least one way. 


TA 
ity actio 

> 5 P mmunity 4 

Over-aggressive leadership proves damaging to co 


ie 
the CO 

È n over 
The tendency to run away with a program or to 7# 


: : o 

munity leads to resentment and disaster. leadership. 19 $ 
Communities tend to look outside themselves m e that to 100% i 

doing, they look over a gold mine so near the surfaci 

to see. 


ils in Michi 
. ncils 

1? See Howard Y. McClusky, “Twelve Years of Committ age 

gan,” University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin, > 
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A Willingness to serve the community whenever and wherever their 
e: T gi =a 
P cial talents are needed indicates that the qualities of personal and 
ivi i ; 

c maturity have been achieved by those who are potential leaders— 


individuals or groups. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 


A full knowledge of the problems, agencies, and resources of 
community life make it possible to utilize more effectively the dy- 
namic principles of community improvement which are based 
Upon the experience of previous projects. A good set of principles 
With direct technical implications was constructed out of the ex- 
Petience of the Michigan Community School Service Program” 
Sponsored by the State Department of Public Instruction. At the 


e ipl 
e of a three-year community-improvement program, fifty of the 
ais representing eight different communities drew up the fol- 
owi é 

Wing conclusions: 


PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 
rove its democratic 


I help itself to imp 
gh proper motiva- 


1. i n 

A community can and wi 
Way of life in all phases of development throu, 
tion, leadership, and organization. 
eadership that ofttimes remains 


© Communities possess natural | a 
latent for want of opportunities for action. Only through organized 


effort will a community make the most of its leadership potentiali- 


tles for its welfare. s M 
The effectiveness of leaders can be greatly increased by training 


Programs specifically designed for the purpose. = 
LA voluntary cooperative organization of all the agencies in a com- 


munity should serve as & coordinating and advisory council for 

5 action committees working in the various areas of community life. 
- The school should play @ major role and should provide some of 
the resources for any program or plan for community develop- 
Ment, The school and the community are inseparable factors in 


cal account of this 


cal Applications 
ctical AP: 115-136. 


comprehensive program appears in 
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Clyde ellent analyti of Democratic Administration, New 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


Principles of social action. Out of the knowledge derived from 


; te 
- Problem-study committee membership should range from 


on 

: : we the comm 

democratic planning and living. The school should b ee, 
meeting ground for everyone regardless of age, social p 
religion, or income. ae | the 

í lize al 
. The school curriculum should be reorganized to a ee 
: e 

community resources to the best advantage. It must m 


ve $ king 4 
of all the pupils in preparing for citizenship and for making 
living. 


a un- 
, : e ating CO 
- Problem-study committees, responsible to the co-ordinating 


i, S un, 
cil, serve to discover community needs and assist in sup potna 
action programs. n to 

twenty-five to assure adequate representation of all Te a 
- Action committees appointed as subcommittees shou ity de- 
maximum of five members to assure progress in commun 7 
velopment. 4 uld be 
Membership on the action or problem-study committees sho þers 
purely voluntary. Efforts should be made to educate the AE ak- 
of the community to the opportunities that are available for 
ing it a better place to live in. ro- 
The school administrator in a community should become as 
fessional community worker who can serve the school EP 
operate with the community in solving its problems for ant O 
living. The school staff and student body should be cogn’” ment. 
how they, too, can share in the efforts for community ba a 
Participation in community endeavors is affected by he ae 
of the natural community and the neighborhoods. a eee 
in the outer area of a large community tend to display : ne ie 
loyalty—to the larger community and to the local neighbor 


PRINCIPLES OF GOOD SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


d 
o0! 
Good school-community relations must be based upon Pie 


Surs Í ined fr0 
many analyses of community life and the experience apie: 
projects carried out for the purpose of improving schop F ciples 
nity relations, it is possible to deduce a number of special prin 

14 Ibid., pp. 133-134, 
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of community orientation that have significant guidance values and 
direct technical implications. Knowledge of these principles pre- 
vents the dangers of poor planning and the mistakes of misguided 
school-community projects. Whether in organizing a minor teach- 
mg project or a major community undertaking, application of the 
principles of gọod school-community relations greatly facilitates 
the co-operation and directive work of the school staff. The follow- 
ing eight principles” cover the general scope of the major principle 
of community orientation and may be particularized to apply to 


various community-school special practices. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PRACTICALITY 
f community orientation projects should 


1, ability, and available time of the 
mmunity life; the atti- 


The type and scope © 
be determined by the interes 
local school staff; the current 
tude of the community toward sc 


ability of community and outside 
Well never permit a failure to be organized. There is nothing more 


disastrous to school-community relations than the failure of a com- 
Munity orientation project initiated by the local school. It is un- 
fortunate, but true, that many school survey and community- 
tmprovement projects have reacted against their sponsors and 
lowered rather than raised the level of community solidarity. This 
can be avoided by the selection of appropriate projects and by care- 
ful planning of the projects development. Success © 


f the project, 
however simple it must be, is the first criterion of selection. For 
Most school systems, the al attempts at community improve- 
ment might well include 


initi 

such concrete projects as: (1) extending 
a facilities of the schoo ccommodate the 
nown desires of the community; 


| plant of curriculum to a 
(2) providing greater oppor- 
tunity for the community to aid the school program; and (3) oe 
fering the services of the school (pupils and staff) in carrying out 
community services already administered by other agencies. 
*5 Note how these principles correspond to the principles of community improve- 


Tent 1; 1 
ent listed at the close of the preceding eae 


status of CO. 
hool innovations; and the avail- 


leaders. Communities that plan 


A ision 
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s has been 
Once a good beginning has been made A paa directly at 
felt, the school may undertake projects lookt = by its own stock 
connate improvement, conditioned, of ma aaa and 
of leadership, the obvious needs for ert Ae. The more 
the attitude and ability of other eres will be for good 
complicated the project, the more need t ii simple as 
preliminary planning, but even a project fA ns in which both 
a field trip merits meticulous preliminary pran d nA objectives of 
the pupils and teachers have definitely ape a are to be attained. 
the trip and the methods by which the objectives 


THE PRINCIPLE OF LEADERSHIP 


tacts 
from co 
Good school-community relations stem largely pee good 
n 
between community leaders and from the em ere of educa- 
s i i hi 
democratic leadership in action. There is no other sp 


r- 
rt pe 

. P . : of expe 
tional or social service where the direct influence 

sonal leadership is more potent. 


Far too many plans for ¢ 
into account the vital nee 
is coming from. An 
ership is where you 
be particularized by 
Sure to locate the a 
active leadership; an 
leadership. Leadersh 
logical action. It m 
compatible points o 
to the inspiration of 

Tt is, of course, d 
extent that the supp 
ice placed in his cha 
Or vested interests in 
among leaders. It js 
already manifested its 


z take 
ommunity improvement ae 
d for leadership and where the ee shail 
old and frequently quoted maxim 1s h should 
find it.” This somewhat specious tent (1) be 

three additional rules of ninth s sedite 
Ppropriate leadership; (2) be = ate 
d (3) be sure to follow the pena oe a 
ip must go beyond pure reflective > di 
ust overcome the personal prejudice yiel d 
f view which resist explanation but may 
recognized leadership. to the 
cles to spread leadership, any M — 
lementary leader is qualified to ae rejudices 
rge. One should beware of aan 8 em 
a given leader, and of hostilities an cae has 
likely that leadership ability, if eects 
Presence in some form of effective so 
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ice. There may be students, teachers, scout leaders, leading citi- 
zens, and others who have already demonstrated leadership ability. 
Key positions should be assigned to these. Probably the best type 
of leadership is the freely given service of local leaders, but when 
the Situation demands it, there should be no hesitancy in employ- 
108 outside consultants or in paying for needed local guidance that 
Cannot be obtained gratis. 

The use of too many leaders or consultants at a given level of 
Setvice should be avoided. This leads to confusion and unnecessary 
delay, Consultants should be asked for rather than sent. They are 
advisors, not executives or investigators. Those leaders or consult- 
ants should be avoided also who have ready-made solutions or spe- 
cial doctrines to advocate. Haste makes waste in community im- 
Provement, Community action, at best, moves slowly. Leaders 
Should point out and point up the necessary steps for effective ac- 
tion, but they should not dictate, push, of rush the project beyond 
the understanding and willingness of the participating community 

s equally important that, 


Const: EN 
Onstituents, In spite of these cautions, iti ) i 
When a qualified leader has been selected for a given purpose, his 


advice and services should be used freely, cheerfully, and with due 


"Bard for getting the job done. 


ay 
HE PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATION 


Good school-community relations are completely dependent 
iple of co-operation. Co-operative 


Procedures furnish the best methods of achieving favorable com- 


uni secti irit of co-operation amon 
my objectives. To develop the SP pe s ong 
objective of community orientation. 


Com > nAi 3 
e a even p the co-operation of emea and citi- 
ens ip planning and operating its school program. It x $ to par- 
AtS for full e eration in inventorying and guiding the td 
Atty develo P f their children. It invites community leaders 
aan uctional and guidance programs. 


o Co, 2 on, 
Atribut lly to its instr 
€ na 
Tequ P aes y variety of stores, manufacturers, prod- 
Ests the aid of a great 
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r mmunity 
uce firms, public service agencies, and other -m ee upon 
life to facilitate the field trips of its visiting pupus ing and evar 
the adult members of the community to aid AD SUNS) es ous profits 
uating its school program. In all these services, the - Good wi 
materially and community good will is greatly foster The schools 
flourishes best when Co-operation is a two-way mage as visit 
can Promote the objectives of business Concerns pen interest ® 
them. It is a poor school that does not manifest a eer can cot 
the individual welfare of its pupils. Pupils and fear enterprise 
tribute their personal services to worthy ae census 
The school staff can aid materially in inventories, oe 
taking, Savings and safety programs, exhibits, fairs, wal 
Chest and Red Cross programs, young people's pete u 
and other types of private and public service. One maj ae 
of supervision is to Provide a quality of leadership that 


A : unity 
late and integrate the interest and efforts of such comm 
ments, 


mun! 


sti 


are e 

community relations, but they d wi K 

related, Schoolmen have lately become highly concerne jye e” 
school’s “public relations” program." Many of the effect a oF 
have been dey, l the schoo! in * eve” 

able light with its s ET tiaa 


for 
UPporting public are equally good Jead ý 
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ducation Association, York, Th 
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community improvement projects beyond the conventional school 

Program. In fact, the public relations program is frequently men- 

tioned as one of the special characteristics of a so-called “genuine” 

community school. In any event, the public relations program, if 

honestly and openly developed, is certain to be a major influence 
‘ 


for good school community relations. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PARTICIPATION 
all members of the community 


who are voluntarily interested in community improvement proj- 
€cts is an essential to good community relations. The principle of 
Participation is closely related to the principle of co-operation, but 
formal co-operation is not enough in itself. Specialization and easy 
communication in recent years have greatly increased the mutual 


dependence of the individuals and families who make up commu- 
operation has resulted, but 


nity life. A certain type of necessary CO” 
it has been based too much upon expediency and self-interest, and 
not enough on good human relations.” It is not enough to impress 
or coddle people into co-operation (believing that they will not 
Work otherwise); it is essential to work with people (believing in 
the existence of a common interest and responsibility). This im- 


Plies the choice of school-community projects that aim toward the 
Welfare of the individual members of the community and that pro- 


Vide a responsible part for every individual who desires it. gl 
To give responsibility in a community project to many implies 
flexibility in plans and schedules and a spirit of genuine consider- 
ateness on the part of guiding leaders. Widespread participation 
May seem to slow up the progress of the project provokingly; but 
Unless the sharing methods of democratic leadership and group 
Process are utilized it is un ignificant advance will 
Jations. Actually, the 


€ made toward better school- 

Wz i Comi 
G PEPEE. Relations for 
lenn C, Dildine, Homan, a42 This is one o! 


L k 
ictdersbip, October, 1952s PP- 755 
© on teachers as constructive citizens. 


Responsible participation by 
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eelings of 
release of individual power and the ir ti e3 = oe 
the frequently overlooked “average” teacher nd pear madak 
ticipation in a project may prove to be the most sig 
school-community cooperative effort. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CO-ORDINATION 
‘ 


i d status 

The various independent organizations, social ne into 
levels which exist in every community must be T developing 
unified action. Supervision may well take the lead i 
such community co-ordination. ing’? of the steering 

Utmost tact, diplomacy, and good planning : order to iron 
committee and other planning groups are required in sations DE 
out the inherent conflicts between competing e 1 barriei 
racial antagonisms between ethnic groups, and the pap practically 
which keep the upper and lower class levels apart in os engh 
every community. This can be done only by ener i prob- 
group as equally important in the community project. nd driv- 
lem in some communities is similar to that of harnessing gm an 
ing an “eight-horse” team made up of elephants, dogs, cats, 


‘nated pull is no 
mice. To secure harmony of Purpose and a co-ordina' 
simple matter, 


Each community agency, 
legitimate and highly cher 
couraged rather than thrott 
welfare. The public school 
tain amount of legal sanct 
they so choose, but it woul 
total responsibility for c 
thrives best in an atmosph 
cessful teamwork in a co 


ertain 
social group, and class level = Te pa 
ished enterprises which shou aunity 
led in the final interests of com a cer- 
and the municipal dimi haea i 
ion to dominate community ac ié 
d be a sad mistake for either toa spirit 
ommunity welfare. erra Suc- 
ere of co-operation and frien E eatit 
mmunity project is poen ma all 10 
source of community good will. The school forces wi 


an 0 
> s ies rather th 

think of the school and other co-operative agencies 
the school over the total 


18 See Clarence King, 
Brothers, 1948. 


community. York, Harpet & 
Organizing for Community Action, New 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF FRIENDLINESS 

Friendliness between teachers and parents is a dynamic source of 
800d school-community relations that should be utilized by super- 
ViSOry leadership in developing such programs as we are concerned 
with here, 

One of the most effective ways to achieve good school-commu- 
nity relations is to operate a friendly school in which warmth and 
kindness prevail from day to day. Parents readily support a school 
in which their children are happy. The school should have an or- 
ganized plan for making all visitors feel welcome. Visiting days 
should be scheduled in which the “social hour” is given as much 
importance as the informative activities. The cultivation of friend- 
liness should also be made one of the leading objectives of parent- 


teacher meetings and special individual conferences with parents. 
Id be friendly to teachers. Many a 


community which seemed un- 
his best work in a critical com- 


The community in turn shou 
teacher has moved away from a 
tiendly to him, and none can do e 
Munity atmosphere. The full civil, political, religious, and personal 
"hts of teachers should be fully respected. On the other hand, 
teachers should take community mores and conditions into full 
©nsideration before insisting on their full “rights and privileges. 


: Hbi zing sides in political or re- 
. © teaching of controversial issues, taking poe 
customs, organizing com- 


igion way aei munity 
S squa riticizing COM 
quabbles, c 8 se need to be tempered to 


Unity į ms—all the: 
Mprovement progra à — 
the Community’s pattern of social approval in any realistic pro- 


Sram for improving school-community relations. 


HE PRINCIPLE OF OBJECTIVITY l 
The school should organize its community-relations ca 
Ore upon realistic facts and less upon controversial theory. The 


Schoo} hat they believe, why they teach what 
5 ae, pre that they use.” The 


€Y te the 
ac hey use 
3 h, and why t y D.C, National School Public Relations 


9 
It E 3 ; 
Ssoci, Starts in the Classroom, Washington: 
“ation, 1952, 
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F ; int of view 
school should approach the public with a aan aon can be 
about its curriculum and methods. The worst thing ith the idea 
done is to “brush off” inquisitive or critical aprir aie the par- 
that the teachers have certain high-powered metho S about the 
ents cannot understand, or that they possess information 
pupils that the parents ought not to have. sade 
An initial survey should be undertaken to PA th school an 
facts that are important to the improvement of bo achers do 20t 
community life. It has been shown repeatedly that tea aol 
use community resources effectively because they ane rove theit 
with them. Sometimes communities do not utilize or 1mp. Marshal- 
resources because they do not know the facts about ah nity life 
ing and explaining the basic facts of school and comm i 


munity 00” 
should precede and determine all other phases of com 
entation. 


ble 


THE PRINCIPLE OF EVALUATION 


unity 
A i comm 
The complexity and the Comparative newness “4 t measures 
: ; : s a 
orientation methods and projects make it mandatory t re under- 
5 ta " 
be taken to evaluate the success of any projects tha 


y 
jes 
i id communi 
taken. Better methods are being evolved to aid co 


ate crit 
$ 4 2 rtun 9 
evaluating their schools? A large share of the unfo 


mm? 
cism of the public schools which currently exists in pay ie che 
Nities has gtown out of hasty and haphazard methods by munity o, 
community appraises its school system. To get a com i mporta? 
evaluate its school system adequately involves za rotal pro 
steps: (1) setting the evaluation in terms of the schoo! s on facts 
gram; (2) Organizing the evaluation so that it is based "Pie com” 
systematically collected and analyzed; and (3) ae A 
munity, or its representatives, in the process of evalua 


tize” 

son for Cit phe 

20 Leonard Power, “Evaluating a Community Program of Be Leite 5 pr 

ship,” in Department of Elementary School Principals, Commu atin 1949» 

oe School, Washington, D.C., National Education Assoc ¢ niet? 

6-71. inistration of A™ 

21 See Van Miller and W., B. Spalding, The Public Administration 
Schools, “H, 


” 1-474- 
Ow to Get A Community to Evaluate Its Schools,” pp. 45 
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oug sort of steps are needed in the evaluation of any community 
project. 
Pe Ka and outcomes of school-community projects 
evaluated in terms of objective research procedures. This 
necessitates: (1) a clear-cut statement of the objectives; (2) a 
factual account of the development of the project; (3) the 
utilization of objective methods in measuring and evaluating the 
Project; and (4) the application of sound evaluation criteria. It 
is desirable to include as many school and community persons as 
Possible in the work of evaluation, and to popularize the results of 
the evaluation so that its outcomes may be appreciated by the entire 


Community. 
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PART FOUR 


SCIENTIFIC SUPERVISION 


— 


Flexibility 


Sutuunjd 


Objectivity 


FIGURE 6. The Basic Pattern of Scientific Super- 
vision. 


h 
arC 
rese 
‘ : quer imental 
Science is based upon objective data and experime 


cate 
ope 
Re ep A and 
Supervision is scientific to the extent that it can plan 
program to bring about predicted results. 


jst 
life 8" 
oe o. ng 
One of the only two articles that remain in my leis a ee] ws 
the future of civilization depends upon the oe a m of Pt en 
hold of the Scientific habit of mind; and that the prob P te a 
in our education is, therefore, to discover how to ma 
effective this Scientific habit. _JouNn pews* 
ye 
(a 
1 saing what 
Evaluation is a Scientific method used in determining 
mentary} schools can do effectively. Cowal 
—SHANE and Mi 


CHAPTER 15 


The Principle of Planning 


ing is treated in this book as a part of sci- 
to note two restricting con- 


T eo 
en = principle of plann 
ti e -E 

c supervision, but it 1S important 


diti aa . ; 
tions, In the first place, the principle of planning enters into 
well as into scientific. In the 


T and creative supervision as W“ 5 
eae Place, all of the aspects of supervisory planning are not nec- 
ily scientific. There are certain aspects of philosophy and social 

but, to the extent 


val : jentific; 
ues which are more personal than scientific; 
ncy of known results, 


S <5 . r 
s bervision is scientific, an tit should be made scien- 
t 2 . . . . 

hic, Recognition of the need for scientific planning 1s widely ac- 
C€pted.* Rorer doubts that a is predominately scientific 


Jl planning i 
Ut accepts the implication that “some kind of an orderly investi- 
&ation, survey, or study to discover needs is necessary as a first step 
in planning.” Sears in a comprehensive analysis of planning states 
at: j 
move largely in terms of authority. Now 
d as powerful as before, but some nine- 
primarily in terms of knowledge, 
£ official recognition or au- 


Scho 
hool management used to 


author; 
Othe 
rity is quite as useful am 


tent 
hs of management goes forward 
a means (o) 


author; 
Ority being used mainly as 
; oe 
S T Rorer’s review of the scientific aspects OF a 
Pp. pa Supervision, New York, Bureau © 


in his Principles of 
f Teachers College, 


2 Ib 
id., p. 153. ni 
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; ion or de- 
right action 
thorization of what knowledge shows to be the rig 
cision.” 


ean 
: sociati 
: American As 
Ina strong plea for better planning, the 


. in 
. . nning 
a entific pla 
of School Administrators gives its support to sci P 
the following terms: 


dings about 
In the curriculum field, planning involves =n te in n 
human growth and development, as well A eae depacem ent E 
subject matter areas, such as reading. . . . mine “The addition a 
&t answers to questions necessary for planning. : -i grená): wi 
a director of research (possibly part-time in T sis for answering 
adequate clerical assistance to secure the oe Schemniioa 
questions, is a practice too infrequent in school adm 


a- 
This 


i intelligence. -e 
aracteristic of human intellig 1 life 


rad 
kind from all other levels of ani ent 2” 

individual developm e 
s the course of individua 


t 
n 

r betwee 
man civilization. The differences 


a 
McG" 
York, 
Nature of the Administrative Process, New 
Hill Book Company, 1950, P: 72. 


pa 

irtieth Yearbook cis 
chool Administrators, Ee ation 

Perintendency, Washington, D.C., National 

tion, 1952, pp. 80-81. 


ability distinguishes man 
It is a trait that chart 
marks the rise of hu 
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Outcomes of good planning and poor planning are so evident in all 
aspects of individual and group projects that it might seem unnec- 
Se ee theater 
evident Seca sona. super 3 . Pi is not tE as 1S 
: yone who examines the plans that currently guide su- 
Petvisory programs in most American public schools. There is an 
astonishing lack of well-organized preliminary plans, especially 
those aimed at the achievement of analyzed objectives. A vast 
amount of supervision is being conducted in a haphazard manner 
in which the plans are seldom locally developed, rarely welll con- 
ceived, and practically never reduced to written form. Such hap- 
hazard plans do not serve effectively to guide practice or permit 
Current or subsequent evaluation. 
Fortunately, as a result of strong theoretical emphasis and vari- 
Ous descriptive accounts of successful planning, the practice of 
Careful supervisory planning has greatly increased in the past dec- 
ade, An analysis of recent textbooks in supervision, as well as the 
Journals and yearbooks devoted to supervision, reveals a striking 
Nctease in attention given to the principle of planning and in the 


number of illustrative plans included. ; 
i An influential early treatment of supervisory planning appeared 
a the Department of Superintendence, Eighth Yearbook: The Su- 
berintendent Surveys Supervision, in a chapter entitled “The Plan- 
wing of Supervisory Programs.” Reasons for supervisory planning 
Cre emphasized in the following words: 
m has no point of departure and no 
mination, Furthermore, the value of supervision cannot be deter- 
Pa well, if at all, unless a plan is set uP ™ ee a 
dott so that the results of its operation = be eee : cat 
Pro Wing definite reasons may be advanced 19 8 P 
Le grams of supervision. 
Spot tion through, analyzed 16 
S or new needs. 


A ‘ 
Supervisor without a progra 


supervisor has thought his 


nsures that the d 
ected for attention the weak 


and sel 


| 
ees eey 


baaa . -. i. ed it, a1 

o aa 7 eM nistrative Process, INCW AN"? “uation through, analyz : 

FILU DOOK Company, 1950. p. 72 k: phe Spot d 
* American Association of School Administrators, Thirtieth Yearboo ssoi” S or new needs. 

American School Superintendency, Washington, D.C., National Education | 

tion, 1952, pp. 80-81. a 
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Po” jonal 

2. A planned program insures a definite organization r pa fo 

activity directed toward the achievement of certain wee ection, 

tives. It tends thus to displace mere routine visitation and insp 

vague and general supervision. . «mulation to all 
- A planned program is a source of professional stimu 

concerned, 3 easier 
. Definite programs constructed by all supervisors make for 

Coordination of the work of all. N the schoo! 
5. A planned program gives the administrative officers, attempted. 
board, or lay observers a definite idea of the work being ervision- 
Te gives them also a basis for judging and evaluating sup 


Ji he supe 
6. A planned Program is an excellent test of the ability of t 
visory staff. 


ee 
Outstanding among recent treatments given to pan the 
one presented by Barr, Burton, and Brueckner’ in 1947. ae o 
authors discuss in considerable detail values of planning, nist) 
planning, Principles governing planning, steps in a super 
program, and cases and characteristics of good planning. 


A unusually 
a 


of planning. It is dered: Theo 


tems must be consi 


lige nce 
plished 
iog 


1, 
and economic status, that of the schoo Be 
the types of buildings and i 


. roup 
rom day to day. Fourth, there is a 2 amen 
vary in age, background, and temp 


ye! 
a nt SUP 
5 3 uperintendence, Eighth Yearbook: The Sup ane 5 ratit 
upervision, Washin C., National Educational Association, ision: Demon” rs, 
. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision: 


n-Century- 
provement fI ji w York, Appleton- 
Bee he A ent o, nstruction, Ne 


t 


>» William H. 
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lied as do the pupils. These adults will differ greatly as to their 

in ee y of education and theory of learning, and as to their beliefs 

Sess nature of subject-matter. Fifth, the developments in the field of 

a ae are so rapid and so important that it is a difficult task merely 

fe P the school system abreast of valuable new departures. Lastly, 

is is the necessity of securing unification or integration of educa- 
nal effort through supervision.” - 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 


int $ à ; 
eres a comprehensive treatment of instructional planning 
i : 
th this statement: 


ks The basic method of democracy ( cooperation) is the operation of 

aP intelligence. In this volume we use the term “intelligence” in the 

a that Dewey wrote, “Intelligence converts desires into plans.” It is 
e abili z 

P ability and disposition of a social group to come to agreement on 

a goals and to direct concerted, effective action to their attain- 
ents 

erm, short-term, and emer- 

ding principle. 

upon his use of term 

bases of all programs.” 


ete in a discussion of long 
Bey planning accepts planning as a gui 


oe success of a supervisor's career depends 
nning both as a separate and as interrelated 


THE NATURE OF PLANNING 
„rearranging the details of or de- 


_ Webster defines planning as P74 f or 
that “the use of planning is to 


Vising a A 10 
i course of action. Seats says E 
„SCover and prepare the way for some needed decision or some ac- 


tion to be taken.” Good's Dictionary of Education defines formal 
ve and planning as essentially synonymous with programs and 
tine min: The Dictionary includes some fifty dennitions of pio 

Ctive programs listed alphabetically from “activity program to 


7 
Ibid. 
8 “p.l . A 4 
tion Group p ER in Education, Washington, DiGy ianonal Hdnodon ae 
v25, p. y 
Dany Villiam T Melchior, Instructional Supervision, Boston, D. C. Heath & Com- 
10°, 1950, p. 27. Í 


ears, op, cit, p. 41. 
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k balanced 
“weekly program,” including such ye at pee m, flex 
program, core program, daily program, q seen cs study pf 
ible program, integrated program, nostailare AIS are espe 
gram, and testing program. Two of Good’s de 
cially pertinent here: 


rocedures: 

Instructional program: An outline of the COEP. saree r time. 
courses, and subjects offered by a school over a given La improving: 

Supervisory program: The plan or system of overs P 
or standardizing instruction within a given school or sy: at 

“progra 

The reader will, no doubt, observe at once that a eal have 
the end result rather than the act of planning. If $05) to adopt * 
detected a very important distinction, It is one thing 


> Jan- 

iginal p 
ready-made program, and quite another to do the orig 5 
ning. It is n 
unless th 


who is planning 
home a mile out. 


pal 
Mrs. Edwin Jones i 


chase a dress, to co; 
Woman’s Club, to 
which housewives 
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a purposes, objectives, reasons, aims, or whatever word one 
to indicate a recognized need. 

elaine place, in the course of her planning, Mrs. Jones runs 
ob ‘se of means and procedures, an item also common to the 
me P anning. Shall she go by bus, taxicab, walk, drive her own car, 
wi a in a friend’s car? If she drives her own car, where will she park 
fe she plans to meet several needs, as is usually the case, what will 
be the order of approach? There are, moreover, such problems as dress- 
ing appropriately, financing the trip, carrying the purchases, avoiding 


accidents and overparking, telephoning her husband, securing a baby 
repare the evening meal. All of 


e harmonized with ref- 
if the day downtown is 


to be a success, 

In the third place, Mrs. Jones will be faced with the problem of co- 
Operating with other persons an ies. She must articulate her 
Planning with the plans of tra the organization of retail 


Sale’ á P 
S service, the doctor's schedule, café hours and menus, and the 
that make up city transporta- 


Wh 
tio, Ole round of standardized procedures n y 
o n and business routine. Planning almost invariably involves co- 
erati i 3 
i ‘ation and co-ordination. 
1 + s 
ifyj nally, Mrs. Jones will likely 
48, evaluating, and standardizing 


Or 
À Unexpected may come up. Her car refuse: 
t the day, the doctor is out, she forgets her purse, or a new need 


Co, pi z ‘ 
Mes to mind, As a result, the original planning must be modified. In 
€ long run Mrs. Jones will make some sort of evaluation of her 
‘0 i . 
oe tripping and standardize a permanent plan. This may be for 
Od or for ill. Mrs Jones will quite certainly improve the routine pro- 


ur 3 ee, On the other hand 
to y S Necessary to her trip. This will be good (0) and, due 
t ith previous trips, the mental effort re- 


he : 
Sense of satisfaction W! } i ! 
nes will be very likely to give 


Wired 3 
» and , Mrs. Jo 
leg the force of habit her downtown trips. In the light of 


Sa ; 
Chan nd less attention to planning pict 
i is wi ad. 
. 8ng standards and services, this will be 
planning carried 
There are seven $ 


be faced with the possibilities of mod- 
her original plan. Something new 
s to start, the store is closed 


T ; i 
he comparatively simple on by Mrs. Jones is 
tages or steps com- 


arg, i. Fa = 
Cteristic of all planning: 


4 Fi vision 
und i Super ISI 
mentals of Instructional 
a + 
33. t 


- (2) 
fa proble A 
ing: (1) emergence o and proce Fe 
Ea On = a of eih (5) ae 
clarification Gt o Fi ak Taparia eo 7 ; 
bao s (6) evaluation of the a ony iea abili 
a oT eral aspects of le zeal ", soos? o 
= are foak of the project RET in which eral su 
p A Sale ae Nusual to find et into sev act § 
of the planners, It is not : De n i waa a 
a a em pec do not necessarily 
ordinate F 


keep es 
lar to J stag 
Bou 
ence. Indeed, it is becoming increasingly pop 
ie flexible, with evalua 


of the plan, or the induc 
plan develops rather tha 


S 
f a simp! fe gol 
ing O i 

Course, limited to the more casual Aaa Kel re A de f 
problem, At the other end of the sca naity orientati lowing A 
planning that characterizes the ee chapters. oa H s 
cratic &toup plans described in F a includi 15 ae 
Outline of representative procedura 
b 


on of o jectiy 
alysis ig Made 
€search js Made to 

€ leader ç 
. planning 


es- 
‘ve fore 
eS, ive 
f positive and obstruct 
of po: aeS, 
2 jective 3 
select special objec J p 
. . $ n. 
hooses topics for discussio po i 
i ú og 
Com; yall an ‘Aust ige 
M. 
Sumerous Practical Suggestions, consult Roy 
ugent, Demo, tatic Met d 
Outhwestern 


pi 
| Metin Sine V 
an, Xperience in Buain aio 
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operative Program in Educational Ad 
exas, 1952, 
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II. Selection of means and procedures. 
. A planning committee is appointed. 
. A democratic leader is selected. 
. The leader prepares to guide meetings. 
- Meetings are arranged at convenient times and places. 
- Procedural steps are established. 
- General participation of members is provided for. 
Dy Co-operation with other persons and agencies. 
1. A study is made of previous group projects. 
2. Community and state agencies are involved. 
3. Consultants are invited to participate. 
á. Contacts are made with similar projects. 
5. Conflicts are anticipated and prepared for. 
V. Modification of original plan. 
l. The ensuing plan is appraised at various stages. 
2. Goals are added or changed if needed. 
3. Procedures are modified if needed. 
Evaluation of plan. 
1. An evaluation committee is app 
2. Plans are made for recording. 
3. Instruments for evaluation are selected. 
4. An evaluation report is designed. 
: Induction of plan. 
1. Communication is provided for. 
2. Summary reports are issued. 
3. Plans are made for induction. 
4. Improved meetings ate planned for. 


ONNA Ak e Ee 


VI. 


ointed. 


Vir 


7 The fact that it is possible to characterize planning according to 
: € seven general steps indicated above does not necessarily mean 
é ĉt they are the best or only procedural steps: In fact, too much 
Bey may easily defeat the purposes oh pood Riana aE fep ar 
3 Ple of flexibility (see chaps. 17 and 18) goes hand in hand with 
an Principle of planning. The seven steps indicate selected phases 

Planning that may profitably be given serious attention. The im- 
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+. for 
è þasis 
rovide a 
nt point is that sound procedural steps p 
orta 
helpful scientific 


n 
e used a 
lanning. The chief p res he problem A 
anning., = s 
their order wil] Lae according to the etait establish the w 
hand and the Personnel available to solve i i of systematic P 
procedural methodology is the over-all goa 

ning, 


NNING 
OBSTRUCTIONS TO SUPERVISORY PLA 


Sec 
both í 
cted by B€ jons 
Effective Supervisory planning has been OF acti ae at 
aginary and actual difficulties. A number „ 
have been raised a 


o0 
< takes ¢ 
at it ta 
Planning as follows: (1) tha 
much time and work; 


e auth 
that they are ej 


r 
«directed, © 
unfounded on fact, misdirec 
pletely lacking in th 


tte 
od plan a 
E un “tstanding of what a go 


ia b 
“big jo? 
AVe Opposed anything that smacks sini 
This disregards the fact that school “feat cae la of 
is a big business itself, and as many things to learn ing out : ipes 
of business administration or Example, the follow! for x ipa! 
gtoup discussion Procedures recommended by M wee The ont ich 
merous Points o value for educators. us P" i 
ch more detaile > and contains numero 
12 Barr, Burton 
13 


Some critics h 
ness” planning. 


k 
00 
ai 
, and Brueckner, °P. cit, pn. 141-143. Grave y 
See Ordway Tead, The Art of Adminime, New York, Mc ile 
Company, 1951, ’ 
1 Norman RE, Maier, p 
Sons, 1952, PP- 196-219. 


ohn 
inci. York, J 
rinciples of Human Relations, New 
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Suggesti 

tions for i vari 

f, carrying out the vari indi 

i y ous ste i 

ne to follow. S ps indicated in the out- 


OUTLINE OF THE DEMOCRATIC TECHNIQUE 


i reac the Problem 
B. fy your responsibility. 
c a the situation. 
i a your attitude. 
She your presentation. 
8 the Problem 
B. ae question. 
Ny is as nish essential information. 
ie the Problem 
reas free discussion. 
k t everyone to participate. 
cep discussion on the point. 
€spect minority opinions. 
ng the Problem 
i the “ow aon is a meeting of the 
. The eader should summarize an 
Th solution should specify acto f 
fee group should feel free to request a reopening of the sub- 


H. 


- Solyį 


minds. 
d check for group agreement. 


Plani 

p. inia is esteemed so highly in business and governmental 
8 bur tion that it is a common practice to set up special plan- 
Pro a or divisions. The more comp. ject or 
5 ing S the more people involved, 
a, est E be. In these respects, instru 
ie t res : Planning. As a public agency 
Or Ny e = onsibilities, schools should plan th T 
‘8 thea, that characterizes plannins by military, 

M he ink ess planning boards. 
a erent difficulties attached tO 

“Cols from G 

attempting it. Goo 


lex a proposed pro 
the more systematic the 
ctional supervision mer- 
charged with such im- 
eir programs with 
municipal, 


visory planning keep 


super 
Janning is a 


d supervisory P 
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5 : ive 
complex affair: it requires time and effort; it necessitates pimi 
co-operative endeavor; it involves advanced knowledge and E ome 
ing philosophy; it necessitates good leadership; a er anil 
knowledge of social and educational values and skill in ee 
engineering; and, however brief and simple the plan, the p eda 
must have a Concept of its place in the larger program of tota stan 
c cipals and superintendents do not yet mr. 
the broad implications of a supervisory program, and even 


{2 
i 7 Aii ; nd cle 
they do, are often So pressed by immediate administrative a ae 
ical duties that the 


ning, Then, as 


ation, Many prin 


€ 


0 
3 ie rep 
uscript writing plan, the no piss 


c 
-staff plan, the incidental plan of tea 


-yht 
rict! 
Dak) - Smith, W, D, Stanley, and J. H. Shores, Fundamentals oa gat 
eve opment, » N.Y., World Book Company, 1950, pp. 650- f Amer 
an Miller and Willard B, Spalding, The Public Administration 0. 
nkers, N.Y., World Book Company, 1952, pp. 239-264. 


m 
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f the needs and factors in that en- 
at most of them have failed in 


schoo] 

ii where preliminary analysis did not justify or careful 
option - not accompany their introduction. The unstudied 
Of the ios ready-made plans, moreover, means a loss to the staff 

ulation, learning, and democratic values attached to dy- 


a: 
= planning 
Nal] Pe 
choo Y, there is the problem of external pressures upon local 
al changes made in Amer- 


anni 3 j 
ing. Most of the instruction 
ources, such as colleges of 


ho 
ols a 3 
are initiated from outside 


Ucati 
ti 
ional journals, 


of education, and state and 
essive Education As- 
and Curriculum De- 

in their support of 
nothing basically 


tments 
s. The Progt 
upervision 

aggressive 


Nationa, Cen zations, state depar 
“ciation educational association 
n ies the Association for S 
_ ut have been particularly 


Eci. 

al k; 

W ind : i 3 

go s of curriculum innovations: There 1s 
save when they cause school systems 


n 
ty 8 Wi 
cal Pt S these pressures, 
ihe Unso Novations that are not locally well adapted or are basi- 
on and Be The best solution of pressure problems is careful 
th OPment ystematic planning. “There is too little planning or de- 
fh er - work in public schools today. It js difficult to state 
he > Dut of the annual budget that should be spent on plan- 
a it j ; a A 
dequate ae ge certain that present financial programs are 
ation of School Administra- 


A 
eg Rg: 

tore Ording ae : ! 

5 the American Assoc! : 

he expanding role of educa- 

terests concerned, 


tion q Dew! E 
s y proposed activities 12 t 


v Ould 
The A be administered in terms of the 1n 
eri s í 
tican School Superintendent}, op. cit PP- 83-84. 
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or H ort, an 
personnel required, plant suitability, eerie recommen 
worthwhileness for children and youth. a o n EE 
dations are made with respect to schools and social p 


he 
roup, t 
1. Make children’s needs, not the wishes of any person or g 


criterion for each proposed change in education. ek it; investigate 
2. Grant a respectful hearing to all groups who se > 
and weigh their proposals carefully. legitimate work © 
3. Refuse to make the school a catch-all for the eg 
other agencies and institutions, 


à re 
h the 
: for whic 
Dare to pioneer with school services and programs 
is need, irrespective of current public demand. 
- Keep the public informe 


“each m 
d about, and in sympathy with, ea 
forward step. 


6. Provide ade 


jon 
unct 

: new f 

quate funds, personnel, and time for each 

and service rather than t 


d pro 
ty to force it into an already crowded P 

gram. 
- Enlist the help of the 
well, in evaluating 
school policy or program, 
- Extend and enrich the 
ingtoa Well-consid, 


ajot 


N 


s 
aders ® 
professional staff, and often of lay ed ges Í 
Materials, projects, and suggested € 


co 


put accord 
school program, not piecemeal, 
ered total plan. 


pful ways, Notably: (1) 


- dual 
(2) Special ys, general planning, (3) individo jo ; 
group planning, and (4) improvement vs. induction plê r of 
There is much Overlapping in these classifications and ose 
them is altogether Satisfactory by itself. To get the total pi! 
will be advisable to Consider al] of them. 
18 American Association of Sch 


ool Admi 
Expanding Role of Education, Washington 
1948, p. 286. 


tet 
planning, 


, 1H 
ok! «a, 
j earboo™ io 
nistrators, Twenty-Sixth Y “coc 

» D.C., National Education 
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SHORT- 
T-TERM VS. LONG-TERM PLANNING 


Mr plans are based upon various spans of time ranging 
a. y to annual planning. Long-term plans are usually con- 
ail to include two or more years. Short-terms planning in- 
Nap such varieties as daily lesson planning, emergency plan- 
oa. bie monthly, and term planning, unit of work planning, 
i project planning, and the annual planning that character- 


Ize. 5 
S most of the guiding plans of the educational program. All of 
nd essential. The length of 


t 

thee = of planning are valuable a ia 

Partly ved is determined partly by the objectives in view and 

Ordinate., the necessity for having formal time schedules to co- 

acterize the large number of time-consuming activities that char- 

Ecm modern education. There is much to be said for the value 
. Ompletely flexible schedules, but in most cases 1t is more expe- 


ten 3 s y 
t and advisable to relate planning f° specific units of time. A 
by the end of the 


Com. à 
Mitt A 
ee, for example, is expected to report 
‘clock and ends at four. 


Mon, 
oe be school day begins at nine O en 
Brees t ift from teacher to teacher on sche ule. Nearly <i 
ing hat annual planning is a good basis for supervisory p'an- 
g This is the basis upon whic ] census is usually 
wa the school budget made, yed and assigned, 
ti classified, promotions made, committees appointed, conven- 


On 
3 hi . . 

l er significant fea- 
Utes d, new courses begun, and numerous other significa 
ion on too, the annual summer vaca- 


to, the school am. Then val 
Offers ai È special $ workshops, building 
ements, and other aids in plannin enew school year. 
x values of long-time planning in instructional supervision 
ti ell indicated by Barr. Burton, and Brueckner $ list of long- 
i Objectives: > 

2 ating a unification of educational effort through 
n ntinuous scrutiny and restatement of the objectives of educa- 
10n, 

hment of the curriculum. 


ric oe 
on supervision. 


. Co, ty 
n sao 
tinuous reorganization and € à 
n for carrying 


Ouni HA > =, wali 
d administrative organizatlo 
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- Keeping the system abreast of new developments, 
A TE y ial of insight and skills of the entire = me, a 
a. Opportunities to Participate in the cooperative form 
policies and plans, 
. Opportunity to exercise leadership. 


reed 
€ Opportunity to {ty out experimentally new departures ag 


' i ibution. 
upon by the staff of one’s own creative contribut al oas 
4, Adjusting loads, securing materials, and improving physica 
ditions Surrounding teaching and learning. of the 
5. Improving the Opportunities of the learner to take advantage 
teaching-learning Situation through 
a. Surveying the products of learning. 


il 

r up! 

b. Studying the antecedents of satisfactory and unsatisfactory P 
achievement, 


hab- 
€. Studying and improving the interests, application, and work 
its of the pupil population. 


on a single main purpose. Experience has fo é 
strated that in total staff planning it is ordinarily better 4 
staff to Concentrate on a few special Problems at a time rathef 

Barr, Burton, and Brueckner 


> OP. cit, p, 126. 
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aapa ioe be total instructional program. 
oc pe i provement projects is likely to 

Cupy all of the school’s available time and talent. A limited pro- 
TP experimentation or change, moreover, is less likely te 
en effectiveness of the standard program or to result in an 

unate reaction against curriculum changes. 

Desirable as these special attacks upon separate and distinct 
Topan of instruction may be, they should not be permitted to 
= Out the permanent relationships that exist between the vaf 

types of instruction, or to obscure the long-time objectives re- 


lat h 
ed to the major aims of the educational program. For these, a 
f instructional improvement 


com ; 
Prehensive general program 0 
rograms into a long- 


f . 
in ld be see up which will unite the special p 
Some kind of a general 


ti 

Plann eram of general achievement. > oe 

innin '& committee, with chief responsibility lod g r e con- 

Out W staff of supervisors and administrators, is needed to work 

Coher, Ogical and co-ordinated plan which provides direction and 
Ence to the continuing array of special plans. 


Np; 
v. 
IDUAL ys, GROUP PLANNING 


ning. There are very 
e chapters of this book de- 
tmp, © the principles of co-operation and pea Au - a 
ex i ing i way lessens 

? o 

Yi a RTT i sed ede work done by 
dual as well as co- 
od of study. The 
ching progtam. The 
d of activities: how to help 
r consultation services wel- 
; 5 ici tructivel in the total 
“Dery: d valuable, how to participate ane AE ee 


e plan 
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; ought 
carry on the many specialized technical =. “es 7 
into action by the needs of the local situation. ils, teachers, Of 
made plan that can be adopted alike by all PEP lë atterns of 
supervisors, but one can profit by reviewing ey “i tions. For 
planning which have proved successful in similar in deration tO 
example, a high-school student may well give "a ee 
the following general points for planning study: 


d 
— tudy an 
1. Plan the attack, Decide upon the main objectives of your s 


lot 
: ils do a 
the kind of work needed in your preparation. Most pupils 

of unnecessary study, 


2. Make a fly. 
beginning, 
3. Ri 


necessary 
ely upon yourself. Learn where and how to collect the 
data. 


4. Make a time card f 
study time inviolate . sions and 
5. Have a regular place for study, Keep it free from distrac 
interruptions, amii oral 
6. Outline your study or reading notes with the idea of making 
Presentation, Practice it, jè your 
7. Distribute your study time effectively, Check and evalua 
plan week by week, 


d 
trate 
ick, concen 

ing start. The best progress follows a quick, 


aai aol 
oF your weekly round of activities. Keep 


The above 8eneral steps are n 
ing to help Pupils plan their s 


s desit 
ecessarily sketchy. para 
tudy should consult standa 
ences on how to study. 


q refe 


scriptive lesson plans, 


a 
j fof 

F hods C% je 
ning by teachers, As a matter of fact, modern met f 
more rather than less é 


ud) 
oar I 
son, Students’ Guide to EF, Powe 
oy 1546 or E. R. Guthrie ai “york, 
g Pupils How to Study,” in Educational Psychology, Ne 
Ronald Press Co 75-290, 


‘ample, Lue}, l 
New You iple, Luela Cole and Jesse Fer 
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Ta Umstattd in a treatment of secondary-school teaching em- 
Phasized the need for planning as follows: 


noe who plans with intelligence never loses sight of the 
ever-wid cause of the trees. Each procedure has ee place im an 
warhe 2 scope of activities, and all are directed toward those 
i ile ends which systematic planning enables the teacher to 
Old in mind, 

erate teacher plans í 
those aa secondary — 
Jectives will be attaine 


actiyj : 
mes an can 
Toom 2 d content of greatest value 


Jans the activities of the classroom with the ob- 
in mind, there can be no certainty that 


d. It is only through planning that the 
be selected for the class- 


Schor]; 
"ling is equally emphatic in the statement: 

ni tete is probably no type of work where the results of poor plan- 

of à are so devastating as in teaching. - - + It is significant that most 
e Sifted teachers in demonstration schools spend much time and 


Ener, 
8y in planning.” 


IM 
PR 
OVEMENT ys, INDUCTION PLANNING 


ai a 
Ring, A Supervision have been given p! irek od 
ince Nd local experimentation necessary tO the discov j ane 
to the c Curriculum innovations with not t00 much thought giv 

Jem of fitting the new im- 


e 
Proy, “qually, if not more, difficult prob rod ae this may Be 
ogram. : 


it ig nts into an organized going pr g 
baga, he ae wrong in his research- 
wo an pony pip mt for a new idea 


Ginn & Company, 1944, 


Sta 

2 . 

ty, tement that it takes more t 
about planning learn- 


b> 

i, *30. 2, Um 3 Boston, 

ing 30, Cp Mstattd, Secondary School Teachings, 
ietivigP 10 and 11 piel many helpful suggestions 

leigh © McGraw-H 

1949), Shoring Student Teaching, New York, 


Pany ill Book Com- 


P ision 
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5 Id 
: his wou 
; - blic schools. T ing 
n American pu nfronti 
e ETE ERA if favorable changes ir has action- 
e > z ; 
eo the school program. It is no wo 


pro ect: Si eed becomin more P p 
tesearch . opu 
up induction re g 

jects to p a 


imen- 
xpert 

p an on € 

lar. Here the emphasis is on induction rather th 

tation.” 


ds 0 
à metho 
ization, and 

policies, legal requirements, types of organization, 

administrati 


D 
eat oing P i 
n, where planning and modifying a 8 cred. 
8tam are the order of 


r 
to be 


ý nbalance £ 
considered in their turn, it is possible grossly to u 
program as a whole 


ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING 


;zatio® 
administrative and supervisory eee mof? 
many ©0-Operatiye Projects are noth ‘const 
than blue prints of carefu] planning, The process of n 2 chaft ‘ 
i Ae USING GP the sive ners, ad 


Ie -gg 

nsu 

Mprehensiye treatment of initiating curriculum changes hs Stan A 

for Curriculum Development, ob. cit., PP- 38-102. See also Smith, e.” 

Ores, op. cip, PP. 701-723, ‘on “The Aduction of Curriculum have 
“The Public Administration of Ș. 


chools, Op. cit, p. 240, 
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Since 1928” 
2 25 
Writer he but an exploratory survey recently made by the 
A period n that the organization of supervision is currently in 
(0) ve aie 5 
organizati transition. Many cities still have no recognized daa of 
atı 
Plans oe and numerous others have previously announced 
1 . š 
ased ip ch they are not now following. Supervision that is not 
on A a age 5 
th 3 a definite plan of organization is h 
an scientific P § aphazard rather 
O bess: a. 
i a: songs 
must be y any significant degree scientific, a plan of organization 
ased on known objectives, systematically co-ordinated, 
> 


THE PUBLIC 


GENERAL 
COORDINATION 


AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL~PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


PHYSICAL 
PLANT 
SERVICES 


EMPLOYED 
PERSONNEL 
SERVICES 


COORDINATION 
AN! 

ADMINISTRATION 
OF 


EDUCATIONAL 
FUNCTIONS 


akten loa Lac 1 
SPECIALIZED] 


INSTRUCTIONAL AcTIVI 


TIES 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM 


SERVICES 


> 
€ E1ees 

a Ble s SUPERVISION 

zgj 2/58 CURRICULUM 

3" 8 ga LIBRARIES 

fr ob |e? OTHER TEACHING AIDS 
a 154% 


School Personnel. 
n of organiza- 
ocess, should 


F 
IGURE 7. Functions of Local Public 


it 

a i : ae to the total administrati 
ag Pet8on Bure 7, taken from Pittenger, 

oo) 226l functions which should be provided for in every 
Prov, *Ystem. Before charting 2 supervisory organization it will 
SSA “Ipful to examine a variety of charted plans now in opera- 
“op a aya and A. S. Barr, The Organization of Supervision, New York, 
ok AP. Pin o Y-Crofts, 1928. smistation, New York, McGraw-Hill 


Iti 
Compan 8er Local Public School Adm 
Y, 1952, p. 65. 
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dint 

tion. A helpful variety of charted plans may a! oa and Briede 

previously referred to in this chapter by Barr, > 


Admin- 
; iation of School 

ner,” Pittenger, and the American Association 

istrators,” 
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CHAPTER 16 


Practices and Techniques of Planning 


SS EE o o aH 


j d the 
The solid Support given to the principle of planning a 
he 
ed 


ning in the field of inst, 


A supervisor should: 


1. Have * comprehensive philoso hy of ducation. 
(94-6-0-0) B PAY of modern educ 


being developed. (85-13-0-2) is 
= yer and Dorothy Reed Peckham, Check List for Planning 4 
praising Supervision, Austin, Tex., The Steck Company, 1948. 


d AP 
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3. Ado 
pt a well-organi d a isi 
’ q618-42) ganized program of supervision for a given year. 
- Arrange plan with princi al i 
l a al concerning thi i 4 
oe in his meee (73-22-2-3) ro aa 
ake > i 
gig P to determine major needs of instruction. 
: oo plan all teacher 
(1-6-4) 
scant a principles, pr 
ect (69-24-43) 
Setai : seat 
gais Pr number of definite objectives for a given year. 
sg systematic checks on progress an 
eo 
a plan demonstration an 
os 9-21-73) 
. the program upon the accep 
Š m. (68-20-8—4) 
* æt up a long- 
‘ 6055. re me planned 
; a significant duties tO 
OR teachers’ meetings to catty ou 
S -36-5-5) 
Rant 
of Banize an effective plan 
$ an (53-34-9-4) 
G : e teachers in making lesson p! 
Py —32-11-5) 
e 
to Ra a clear-cut outline of the means, devices, and P rocedures 
JAk used in the attainment of objectives. (55-28-9-8) 
Se: e weekly budget of his own time. (44-38-13) 
Ga a calendar plan for carrying out the program. 
20. A 35-16-10) 
tempt to improve all known 5-24-15-16) 


conferences and classroom visits 


oblems, and accepted procedures of school 


d outcomes of plan. 


d observation teaching. 


ted philosophy of the school sys- 


program covering several years. 
teachers. (58-28-8-6) 


qualified 
t supervisory programs. 


for distributing supplies and materials 


ans and teaching units. 


weak spots- (4 


e 
Pro 
A Iram of supervision should: 
dopt plans to fit personnel and size of the school system. 


(8412-3-1) 
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f 
i ilosophy ° 
2. Base the general supervisory program on a definite philosop 
education. (83-12-3-2) ss dhe dasmi 

- Encourage long-term planning by all concerned in t 

tional program. (78-18-3-1) wen 
- Base planning upon a preliminary survey of sig rn 

of the total school-community situation. (75-21-2 en ot 
- Formulate a working schedule that reduces routine 

minimum, (69-27-3-1) . lanning 
. Give staff members sufficient incentive and time for p 

supervision, (73-19-44) 
» Stress instruction as the su 

(70-14-8-8 ) 


sce ervisory 
i Assign administrative officers definite responsibility for sup 
planning. (45-37-10-8) jsion. 
9. Require frequent reports concerning the status of supervis 
(24-42-23-11) 


needs 


preme purpose of the school. 


10. 


ones, repre 
that pertain to the 


is 
t received the least favorable mention ated * 
below are four which more than one-fourth of the judges " 
of minor or of no importance: 


1. Set up a calendar plan for carrying out the program. 
OM Attempt to improve all known weak spots, 5 
3. Require frequent reborts concerning the status of supervision 
4, Require blans to be Submitted in 


Writing, 


bat we 
vision, although the > Attempt to improve all know?" sg 
Spots, is generally consi 

vision. There is much 
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ja out the program deserves a better rating. It is a sound and 

lw practice definitely in line with the principles of good 
nning. It should, of course, be flexible. 

RAL STEPS IN PLANNING 


hapter that there are a number 
from the beginning to the end 


PROCEDU 


It ; : 
was stated in the preceding ¢ 


Of sim; 
of fa procedural steps running 
Planning that, adroitly used, greatly facilitate the planning 


P el illustrations of seven-step planning were given. Nat- 
and eee steps vary somewhat according to the scope, duration, 
tails of onnel of the planning project, and still more in the de- 
iste each procedural step- The steps may best be regarded as a 

ing ork that gives stability and general shape to the plan under 
a bergu. but which permits freedom and elasticity in the or- 

ian % etails of construction. It has been appropriately suggested 
portant treatment of planning that— 

a it is possible to recognize general pes ay pn 

Stage o E pae no process can be neatly pigeonho ce. iat oy 
he process, it is necessary tO evaluate suggestions, procedures 


and 

hedi oe ste 
€ direction in which the discussio? is moving. 

McKim, and Sweet 


Dag 

3 Sve Similar vein of thought, Stratemeyer, 
i i hat the steps in cooperative planning are the same for young 
e The difference lies in the areas of concern, the speed of 
in i the skills in seeing possibilities, the facility 19 eed 
yi <i ] the anners 

e the range of resources used. Howevet skillfu P 

» Some change is usually needed as plans progress. 

tageous to set uP such a frame- 
ly ina planning project, and in 


ion, Guide to Study 
w York, Bureau of 


‘a 


k; 

is 

Wor to however, distinctly advan 
guide its development Ear 


2 

ang Horag, 

Pubi; therin Mlann—Lincoln Institute 
à Tations entien in Cooperative 

y l of Teachers College, 1947; P- 11. and Mayme sweet, Guides to 

f Teachers Col- 


Urrin rence B. Stratem ‘Margaret McKim, 
; eyer, Mar, me Swee 
/ 3 'k, Bureau of Publication: 


e; 
Be, 107 
g 1952, e Modern Living. New York, 


rimentatl 
of School Experim| 
Planning in Education, Ne 
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doing this the planners may well be aided by the experience yes 
conclusions of others who have given thoughtful study to s 
planning process. Sears’s comprehensive analysis of the pao 
process limits it to four basic procedural steps: namely, (1) “ 
tiating the process—how, when, and by whom; (2) een 
the objectives; (3) assembly and study of facts; and (4) gt 
ing the plans.’ These four steps indicate the general course of ae 
formal educational planning, except that Sears’s fourth step, i a 
paring the plans, is so comprehensive that it is usually owe e 
include several basic steps. It will be remembered that the pi 
ning of Mrs. Jones, described in the preceding chapter, for on 
a trip to town included the following stages or steps: (1) ant 
gence of a problem, (2) clarification of objectives, (3) select 


n 
of means and procedures, (4) co-operation with other persons # 
agencies, (5) modification of o 


; tiginal plan, (6) evaluation 4 
plan, and (7) induction of plan. These seven steps are not ie 
tially different from the following Six procedural steps which grew 
out of research on successful planning in the field of group a 
namics; (1) Setting the goals, (2) the selection of procedurc® 
( Bae Process of attaining the ends sought, (4) the evaluatio? 
of the : $ na 
tion n ha execution of the plan, and (6) the ev# 


i : “1 teac! a 

(2) basi a (1) basic steps in pupil E 
asic steps in curriculum planning, and (2 

nting, 

4 Jesse B. Sears, The Nat ini. ay 

Hill Book Company, 1950, Bs 5 e Administrative Process, New York, j 


5 Curtis T. Williams, “G: Jleg? 2 
- » “Gro A 5 5 
Education Record, Seattle, The Ue a Classroom Method,” CO catl 


the six steps and contains a good list of A DK ington, January, 1950- 


| 
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BASIC STEPS IN PUPIL-TEACHER PLANNING 


ie es most significant improvements in modern instruc- 
tween pu ee in the amount of co-operative planning be- 
this type a er teachers. An expert analysis of leading plans of 
e iie e by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
ation, resulted in the following synthesis of basic pro- 


Cedu, 
ral steps. 


BASIC STEPS IN THE TECHNIQUE OF PLANNING 


Ste 
San : Recognizing the need for planning. 

tep m Stating the problem. 
Step Iv. Suggesting possible activities for solving the problem. 

+ Evaluating the suggested activities for the purpose of se- 
lecting the activity most r the solution of the 
problem as: 

A. Resources available 
B. Maturity of the group 


suitable fo 


Stepy C. Local situations A 

Step VI Discussing ways of carrying out the activity. 

Step Vir Making decisions for final action. 

N © Delegating responsibilities to all members of the group. 
ime for completion of activities dele- 


tep y 

u. Setting the length of t 
gated to the group. 
Recording the plan. 
Evaluating the resu 
sary, extending activities, 
ture action.” 


where neces- 


Its of the plan, revising 
and considering points for fu- 


Thi : 
fore 3 Philosophy, general suggestions, and illustrations of the 
thors 1ng pattern of planning are skillfully presented by the au- 


o 
t : P : 
he Guide which features 1t- 
al merit, 


£ Schoo 


Se 
Horace ae guidebook’ of speci also aaa by the 
: ann—Lincoln Institute © | Experimentation, ap- 


1 Cid, 
Stray” P 10 
fein de 

eyer, McKim, and Sweet, 02- cit, PP- 21—48: 


steps in planni ik 
ning for chi anae e 1 
g for child acc tS 


4 Jesse B. Sears, Th ie 
‘ll > s, The Nat: G! 
H . P ar 1950, a a 2 Administrati; P; gaw 
Educati T. Wi iams, “G —76. ve Process, New York, Me 
on Record, Seattle, The U4 ynamics as $ 
Classroom Method,” Colleg ses 


the six i Washin: 950. E 
steps and contains a good eat of Washi gton, Janu 
ist of references. ee eae 1 


LESERN A 


ROT See A See 
thor, ao of planning are 5%! 
PA sc e Guide which features it. i 
Orac 7 d guidebook’ of speci yn 
e} ann—Lincoln Institute 


id, 
EE 10. 
p- 21-48. 


al me 
of School Ex 


tem, 
: k 
yer, McKim, and Sweet, 0P. Gite P 


sponsored by the 
perimentation, ap- 
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i : t the ev- 
proaches pupil-teacher planning with the aria ka ares 
eryday concerns of children and youth are the best st: 


Jated 
; ayer cerns are re 
for learning activities, and that these everyday con 


, . ich develops 
to persistent life Situations. The dynamic planning whic 
this concept is based o 


n the following procedural steps: 
te 


The teacher does some preliminary planning. 
a. Appraises the group members. 

. Considers alternate w: 
c. Identifies immediate 
d. Thinks of ways in w 
+ Teachers and pupil dev 


a. Identifying the ever 
b. Selecti 


ays of dealing with situations. 
persistent life situations. 


ry Oping learni jences- 
e E l pi 8 learning experien! 

` i 1g everyda : 

, valuating prog 


j 
: pee t pla 
js ‘petience-tested realization that P 
ning is a technical] 


i ning! yet» 

8 See also Al ciates, Cooperative Procedures in Len e Th | 

ork, es of Publications of Teachers College, 1952 (see index); Sch? 
cKim, an Sweet, Op. cit., pp. 21 8; Ki 

New York, Prentice = mee 


r 
ll Wiles, Teaching for Bette 
159-184, 
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teache 
nA P” 
Pai a planning in the long run saves time for both pupils 
oly cher, and rather than restricting pupil planni Pee 
ear, it is much : aoc pil planning, as some 
with ref ch more likely to facilitate it. This is especiall 

re naat K tally true 
are erence to timing. Learners can help in this but the z i 

s p eacher 
fore t aware of and responsible for the effective blocking out of 

withi i Pel i ut o. 
ee pis the schedule of limitations, and, if there is a de 

a o ai 5 ne art- 

organization, to articulate or join the work with Te 
at of 


- classes. 

Bier nn important point is that group p° 
äm individual behavior) should be limite! 
ome within which both group and individuals can oper: 
profitably, “Self-management is gratifying to the extent to which 


it atta; 
aL 

ns the greatest amount of return for the effort exerted.” 

er group, she must 


Set Se must know the limitations of h 
the adis selection of desirable group goals, and she must guide 
Oče and of the group goals. o. , 

Cep it le joint planning is underway, it is a serious problem to 
of grou going rapidly enough to achieve both the democratic aims 
This 'P action and the special end objectives of the project itself. 

Will necessitate a functional division of labor among leaders, 


indiy; 

ivi 
duals, committees, recorders, and evaluators who must be 
preparation for their respec- 


rmissiveness (unin- 
d by a preplanned 


ate 


for continuou 


Parts 
famij; > ®© be played during group 4 
sq Co ime and inter- 
Ns P 
uming obstructions of the members who ża 
ut, 
a: 
and arouses antagonisms. 
e 
ome i 
e, and still oth- 
1 
to , 
use the evidence at hand 
' University of Michi- 


Neg 
, Sura, 
tive 38ed to make careful separate 
i ction. The teacher should be 
lar w; 
‘prea, With the techniques of group know how to 
Participation and at the same time avoid the t 
Who P Jk too much, 
et 
ý nd. of the subject, who fail to or refuse t0 co-operate, and the 
m ] 
7 T e oe Scrapper who enjoys # fight 
Sacher Ost difficult, certainly the most neglected, phase of pupil- 
Svalt lanning is its evaluation. S teachers see 10 need for 
i ; 
Sts fai on, others do not know how t° find evidence, ang st” 
s modification of 
ation of GrouP B 
1952, P 2+ 


9 
Ran Sessi 
Sa £ 
chool 


havior,” 


B a 
of Tkes, ‘Bases for Limit: 
cation Bulletin, Octobel 


r ision 
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: asa worth- 
the planning or for the final evaluation ce ad ie brings 
while project. The real test of the project ja nEn 
about in the behavior of the individual pup, s the expert, but U2- 
ment. Objective evaluation is difficult, even or tg ieee a 
less it is made a fundamental step in planning, ; 


Jl 
A ion, we Wi 
planning will never be realized. Without evaluatio 


iated with 
aa ills associate 
never learn the best ways of achieving the skills 
the three “R’s” 


è cracy- 
S or the other skills basic to living aie > pill 
The literature treating the technical details of nn ia pupil 
planning is rapidly growing.” The large emphasis eile A by 
participation in planning and evaluation was greatly ee iem phasis 
the rise of unit-teaching methods" which place special e source 
on pupil-teacher y the most sear beet 
of good pupil-teache preliminary planning 


t and teacher loped in 
the careful student- ng that has been deve 


teacher planni 


titutions, Even 
will do well to look 


Inst it 
sted, s Mann-Lincola p 
Petimentation, The eachers’ Role en fara Planning, it 
of Workshop Group, 1946 
* For an €xceptionall 
teaching, 


d un, 
zi g00! , 
y clear-cut treatment of the five basic steps in ee 19 
consult Teacher's Handbook, Chicago, F, E. Compton & Comp pind! 

Teak gs, 
d Blanche McDonald, Guide to Raleigh Schori 
1952, pp. 12-27; and Ree gett 
> McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949, PP. 
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fe ty are their general suggestions for making daily lesson 


: Plan certain objectives to be achieved. 
- Think what has been done before and decide what is to be done 
next. 
+ Decide what can be done in the allotted time. 
< Consider to what extent the children can be included in the plan- 
À ning, 
* Plan how to begin. The opening statemen 
sets the pace for the entire lesson- 
Write down each of the succeeding steps. Know what you are 
&oing to do next. . 
List several leading questions. Have a variety and enough so that 
You will not be caught short. ; ' è 
ecide upon visual materials, s, illustrations, supporting 
*eading and other items which he lesson, pro- 
&lesses, I i 
za sure that all activities are planned at the level of the child’s in- 
10, a and experience. i 
l1. p OW the what, how and why of what 1s ar is ‘ 
j p j ni 
as Sure your plan is the outgrowth of what 3 g A 
_ 0 that it will lead into the lesson plan for hemm ee 
13 low for pupil participation in several kinds of activities. 
Ter pil participa h to meet the emergencies that 
mi your plan be flexible enoug t 
14, pe possibly arise. 3 k 
Is. the materials in the pupils’ textbooks. 
Bet time requirements.” 


w 


t or activity very often 


example: 
might be helpful ast 


before and 


ICULUM PLANNING 


BASIC STEPS IN CURR ; 
ce to the major steps in general 
high degree to cur- 


Pla, a has been said with referen vale 
ticu] ing and teacher-pupil planning applies E is thought of by 
Man Planning. Indeed teacher-pup P janah if one thinks 
“i th aS a genuine part af curriculum Janning» pk ; f view of 
© curriculum from the administrative point ot vi 

a more from 


Ne 
(Si 
on and McDonald, op. cit., PP- 16L 


. ision 
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: there are distinctive typ 
planning the total curriculum offering, j corriculum plan 
of planning and techniques that are peculiar to either the litera- 
ning as such. It is quite impossible here to review riculum devel- 
h i i 
ture or the practical results of the far-reaching | an education 
Opment movement that has characterized nie om cur- 
since the early decades of the twentieth century. The 


riculum philosophy dominates mode 


` s the 
rn supervision; it eae 
: bs riters cu 
Content of most of the Pages of this book; to many w 
lum developmen 


hiloso- 
e 
t 2 supervision. Full knowledge of paks tial © 
: 5 i e 

phy and techniques of curriculum development is an 
professional supervision,“ 


; ro- 
for shifting and combining the various P 
problem. 


Basic STEPS 1N CURRICULUM PLANNING 
i, Orientation, 


2, Selecting 


3, Preliminary Study and research, 


4. Choice of Special Objectives. 
Il. Means and Procedures. 


1. Selection of Personnel, 
2. Assignment of responsibilities, 


14 Consult B. O. Smith, W. Oo. Stanle Fundamentals 723 
riculum Development, Yonkers, N.Y J», and J. H, Shores, Fun. 
for an up-to-dat 
ticulum develo 


4 2 f 
eC cw 
Pld Book Com any, 1950, PP: oF C ie 
parC ilosophical and adiinieranive re yor 
AK icul: Planning, 
Harper & Brot TUB, Curriculum 
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e Adoption of procedural devices. 
- Setting up tentative time schedule. 
Construction. 
: Creating and recording the plan. 
3. Trying out the plan experimentally. 
4 pebraiig the going project. 
ly „n ~SVising the project. 
V, Evaluation” = 
` Selection of evaluation techniques. 
+ Intermittent appraisals of project. 


3. Final apprai i 
s lof Ct. 

V. ladder praisal of proje 
1 


W. 


. Providing communication. 

3, Adjusting organizational structure. 
i Staffing the plan. 

į Operating the plan. 
Summary report. 


The following principles, synthesized by the writer, apply espe- 


Cal] 
Y to curriculum planning. 


F CURRICULUM PLANNING 
ihe Curriculum program should be planned pap ait A it 
2, Ould reflect the interests and efforts of all persons art . 
joe planning should be based upon 2 pE 3 : i 
fe A that is understood and accepted by members of the planning 
Oup, 
Co. 
a Operative planning should be com pan 
Se of (1) the educational effects upon the Lee 
4. € Outcomes of the plan in terms of improved ir sapa 
S anning should grow out of an analysis of the z g A 
ins °0l situation and should be based upo? the needs of pupts, 
S tructional sti r; 
i aff, and the commu ty a f 
of © Problems to solved should be selected in light of the skills 
- i € gtoup membership and leadership. , 
“P p articipation should be involved at 


PRINCIPLES O 


he double pur- 


d with t 
ducte! and (2) 


IJ stages of planning. 
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: articulated 

. All short-time and special-problem planning ii hi 

with the long-time goals of the instructional prog Z A d the num- 
. The number of problems worked on in a given ye all The meas- 

ber of objectives for a given plan should be kept v4 simple. 

ures for solving the problems should be kept reaso eriod of prê- 
9. The selection of objectives should be based upon a p 

liminary study and research. hods © 

lant» showld indicate specific procedures as to a sales jd be 
Operation, time schedule, and personnel involved, bu 


. s 
lanning @ 
kept sufficiently flexible to permit readjustments and rep 


the situation may change. ‘ve and democratic 
11. Curriculum planning should provide for creative a ssi onsult- 
leadership on the part of supervisors, administrators, 


each- 
: i art of t 

ants and for the release of creative leadership on the p 

ers, 


10. 


mmo® 
12. The problems selected for group planning should be of co. 

bership. 
13. 


14. 


d school program. 
15. Records should be kept 


15 A. J. McAllister and A. S. 


wer 
Sy 
Otis, Child Accounting Practice, Yonket 
World Book Company, 1927, p. 2. 
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4 Child accounting pertains to the records and special services used in 
om and grouping school children, keeping track of and reportin 
eit progress, and making adjustments for their favorable Sage 


ment,"* 


i api are the em and men ii. : ccounting re- 
Of the ¢, e improvement o instruc na een ing Ra 
tent to segs of a child manag sys lc ob y the ex- 
tional ich it contributes to the ne pee e instruc- 
forms program. This is especially true of the three asic record 
Mulati (see Figure 8): The Teacher’s Classbook, The Pupil s Cu- 
the os Record, and The Pupil’s Report Card. In connection with 
cluded at the end of ten years’ experimentation, ee con- 
Tealj that what was thought to be a marking problem was in 
ty a curriculum problem.” 
that characterize good curricu- 
‘Id accounting planning. As a mat- 
only to the degree in 


child accounting is satisfactory the 
de organization of the 


hich $ 
ch 
it fits in „time, twelve-gt# 
to the long-time, ial aims of the cur- 


tricu] 
i um, carri enera ; 
rries forward the 8 ding and evaluating the 


Tey] > 

u 

Our > and serves as a means of recor an 
The remaining 


t 
Ta of instructional practices. iy cual E 
Wreg are centered on the following topics: A a 
(4) > (2) dynamic principles, (3) teachers’ uses 
Gr Beneral suggestions. 

NE 

p one rns have 

deve Contrast to curriculum planning, °° standard Peat Al 
s the Fed for the planning of child accounting te Ea 
1 following initial procedures have been use 

` Base the plannj struction 02 4 series of teachers 

planning, study, and con ede 


Meer 
F vctings fortifi ial committ 
F. ified by special c pri 
ustin, TeX» 


log ted i 
> p. R Ayer, Practical Child Accounting, 


MAVE > 
ià om tinkle, Improving Marking and R 
Pany, 1947, p. 51. Italics added- 


The Steck Company, 


eporting practices, New York, Rine- 


oo ne eee ae ae a T 
accounting WP 


AG 
of „ Ped 
the foll the planning of child 
ing initial procedures h: 


d constructio 
ee research. 
The Steck Company, 


nona series of teachers’ 


jd the an 
FE perint 
3 endent, the principal, and is 
al! 1} 
a ` Ba 

Se the can 
ning, study, an 


| teacher 
| to kee 
to how p each ind 
well ndivid: 
| fare.” the school is Aig pupil in m 
| Š ntributi ind. 
A ut hes 
Wilde ee and 1ng to the a EN with re8 i 
ook Com ALS education 
pany, 1907 aoe 
ie ee Doctrin 
; ccounti s : 
Sir tie eames KA 1949 o sees by special committ 
ADIS. Yer F 
Te: TA ©, Practical Child Accounting, Austin, Tex» 
Cov tink! d 
pany, 6 2a e Marking and Reporting Practices, New York, Rine- 
»p. rt. Italics added. 


OOOO O 
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. Send one or two staff members to summer school to plan a tentative 
child accounting series in whole or in part, the total staff to work on 
it later. P 

. Have a college instructor conduct a local extension class in child 
accounting (credit for those who desire it) in which the improve 
ment of local child accounting is the class project. 

4. Organize a local workshop with competent consultants of arrange 
for representative attendance at a good summer-school workshop: 


DYNAMIC PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING 


s , of 
An excellent set of principles for the construction and us¢ 


child accounting records has been worked out by Traxler, a 
says: 


A mn d 
The great need at present is to improve the scope, reliability, “ns 
Semen of the information collected and recorded about pup! 
to train teachers in the intelligent use of this information. 


recogniti i i ' 
> gnition of a number of basic principles should give importa” 
petus to the realization of this goal." 


i 
; ‘ nne 
i tailed system of cumulative perso 


jer? 
school. r the proper functioning of the mod 


. je t 
pupils sh i cessible 
diego Pus should be readily ac 


18 Arthur E Traxler sh å a 
i š : hef 
1945, p. 203, echniques of Guidance, New York, Harper & Brot 
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a 
À ps that they may be grasped through a few moments of study 
y busy teachers and counselors who are not highly traine dinin 


terpreting records. 
` oe should be ma 
d omparability by basing them as fa: 
ata. 
i should be unifo 
8. The a system. 7 p 
a ords system should provide for a minimum of repetition of 
a bailing ofa personnel 
with = with a consideration of the f 
1 a study of the nature and purpos 
10, a 
er adopts one comp 
attentio paseo, it should not only plan 
Which n to detail, but it should also care) 
the SEO be used in collecting data whic 
1, main record. 
cn manual of directions should accompan) 
19: her s for the guidance of persons filling t sabe 
tio € is a natural and logical relationship ‘al ma 
3 n on reports made to the parents and the a oe 
ts Purposes of permanent record; this relationship sou e 
13, 4 CP into account in planning both types of forms. n 
maa of personnel records must not be static; : on e re- 
M4, ti frequently, as a school’s theory of education © ee cna 
wih Imperative that a system of personnel a 5 ie - 
a program of teacher education in the use of the 


de to keep the records high in reliability 
r as possible on objective 


rm in type throughout all the schools 


] records system for a given school does 
ecords themselves; it begins 
es of the school and of the 


rehensive cumulative form as its basic 
this form with meticulous 


fully plan the forms 
will contribute to 


y the personnel 
sing the forms. 
the informa- 


Basre 
FORM s 
he 

t n à 
hi Aie her the selected problem is the * 
Ferio en system of just some 
he asi orientation study to acque! Spo 
I € general features of @ child accounting SY 
id., i ler’ tmi 

Pp. 203-209. The principles 321€ elaborated in Traxler's trea! 


19 
ent. 


Permanent 
Office 


Record 


Teacher's 
Classbook oF 
Re gister 


Pupil’s 
umulative 
Record 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


FORMS 
Census 1. Health Card 
eaistration 2. Test Record 
Card 3. Individual 
Aventory 
4. Guidance Card 
l 5. pecial Educa- 
tional Sheet NTARY 
SUPPLEMENTARY 6- Personalit SUPP. eae 
Fo nventor: FOR: 
AMS is Clinic Beart = 
8. Anecdotal Lets ents 
cord to va 
lank 9, ma tPational © Pea cher et 
k Visiting Teacher penton Parent Tee ghee 
eport ë Conference? 
. Check Fort 
; l Acco fof 
FIGURE 8 Interrelations Basic a and Supplementary Child F 
ing Records, Connecting Str: has ae 
the transfer or 


ction pil 

indicate the chief dise "1 

interchange o F Practit 
ustin, Tex. Pi ek Gm Fred C. ae 


Steck C Company, 1949, p. 9.) 


Accounting, A 
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quat Lag 
a. oped study will reveal the fact that the best home- 
en enn published child accounting systems make 
iin ve basic record forms (perhaps combined or with dif- 
Cumulati es) shown here in Figure 8: namely, (1) The Pupils’ 
isk C Record, (2) The Permanent Office Record, (3) The 
al lass Book or Register, (4) The Census-Registration 
ighly arti (5) The Pupils’ Report Card.” These basic forms are 
Variety ee with each other, and should be reinforced by a 
supplementary forms the number and uses of which 


Vary f 
rom ci ; 
m City to city. 


TEA 
CHER«’ 
ERS’ USE OF RECORDS 
e needs of and uses for 


On 
co ? 
child a f the best ways to decide upon th 
c : 5 à ; ; 

counting records for instructional purposes 1 to examine 


ew 
ays j ; 
ys in which good teachers now use such records. The needs 
ts should also be taken 


admis 
o Ti pa counselors, and paren r 
Ost cone nt, but the needs of teachers for pupil records are of 
s hee here. The list of twenty uses of child accounting rec- 
m a l follows includes those which were checked by teachers 
arger list as the ones which were most helpful to them. 


ing 


basis. 


Ju , 
dge Pupils on a long-time 
| year begins. 


tooi 
4 sa ning activities sui 
a ces noe for physically h pc? 
tganiz p aa een Tas erative basis. 
Sis e teaching units on 4 maximum ae 

ia ae unusual talents and special aa i . 

CATAT and solve disciplinary pro G 

e the success of instruction. 


Tou = EE 
206 P pupils advantageously within the room. 
SS Praci i 
Tactical Child Accounting, 9b- cit, for 2 technical anal 


ay 

w N 

PNP OV ANDAYAWN 
om EA 


ysis of these forms. 
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14. Check pupil achievement against capacity. 
15. Advise pupils on extracurricular activities. 


16. Select appropriate tests and inventories. 


ape ils. 
17. Make class charts showing scattered abilities of pup 
18. Make achi 


¢vement profiles of individual pupils. 
19. Care for maladjusted pupils, , 
20. Make periodic reports correctly and on time. 


, uld pro 
The data found upon the pupil’s cumulative record sho 
vide infi 


ances 
hes attenda 
ormation about parents, home conditions, 4 
scholarship, social adjustment, test 
growth, health, special interests, m 


: etc. 
d . tation, 
and miscellaneous data concerning work, transpor 

problem of selecting, 
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tS, 
ical defec 
achievements, physical paa 
emberships, recommen 


necessitates careful pl 
way of brief illustra 


again that th 


pt 
ng 
> uct! 
€ problem is one of constr 
ul 


tS 
su 
r st re 
d to record standardized fl ure 10 
"Ype are revealed here in Fig 


ative recor 


Project of this est 
which Shows the 


a 


jve 
Figures 9 and 10 should g pd 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONg 

These Standardiz, 
mented and correla 
pils and teachers, 
sample products 


Je 
p 
ed records and procedures should be SUP m 
ted with info 


P 
t by 
“mal running records e sett aod 
Pupil diaries, "corded plans, reading li galu 
have numerous current and continuing 
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pa ne of miopi i records, and ana- 
Sive inion IpuGAS Or E A ey by teachers con- 
Beit mation that is of sig in discovering and 
g individual needs of pupils, and also provides a record for 
a — to learn by, and for the selection of permanent data 
corded in the pupil’s cumulative record. 
In school systems which have a fairly well developed child ac- 
ating system to begin with, it may be well to undertake a more 
‘muted project, such as to improve the census registration card or 
to modernize the reporting system. Improving the reporting sys- 
tem has been a popular project in recent years, but few schools 
ave seemed to realize the curriculum and measurement compli- 
Cations, It seems to be a simple matter to adopt a new reporting 


Ne i i i ‘ction is a problem 
Ystem, but to use it effectively and without frictto p 
and subsequent devel- 


at j 3 

on, Pecessitates the most expert planning í 
Pment, 

Te cumulative effects of child accounting receive far too little 


Atte i g . 

e : R administrative 

n lon. Naturally, the immediate personnel and t 
attendance, transportation, 


feds f 

ora i he census. 

tegi ata bearing on the ¢ j p 

Stiai i i i -g to the state and to 
ation, classification, promotion, reporting 


are, 
sn, pupil migration, instruction: adjustment, s 
p arch seem to be the most imperative. There st! 


Port 
What ant problems of where and what 
Scho foam; to pass on from grade to grade @ 
o 
Sent fo and how to interpret the ac 
o 
hilg waril by former teachers. a 
© co “counting records must be highly articu 
a i ices t 
rds: tibute effectively to the many serv! 


Existence, 


ness of keeping 
and integrated 
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E. eo 


a EE 

ciples sn a of flexibility is 2 Jatecomer in the galaxy of prin- 

tion, “Ty ich make up the philosophy of supervision and instruc- 

Petvision early treatments of the principles of education and su- 
had little to say about flexibility. Stimulated by Prussian 


Sta; 
ni 
ard i 
ti S, E rey . ë 
tol » chief emphasis was placed upon rigid and directive con- 
The increased interest in freedom 


OF: 

at hee practices. 

Nee cen ivity that developed in the second quarter of the twen- 

difere tury, together with the growing knowledge of individual 
escriptive stand- 
jon prevent ini- 

t the kinds of 


Š an j S 

Fau slowly but eventually to develop into the concept of 
as a guiding principle. 

TURE OF FLEXIBILITY 

ncluded in 2 set 0 

e authors concep! 


: The THE NA 
u ines 
ioe a ee of flexibility was i 
°8 state i published in 1928. Th 
in the following words: 


f principles of 
of flexibility 


ficance as a meas- 


ave nO signi 
It of a distinct 


be the resu 


Bo 
tre 7 itself estat: 
toC, flexibility of operation ™ 


Su 
Cces: 
s: e e 
ful organization; 1n fact, 
373 


ayh 
it may 
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in co 
Taken in c cë 
looseness of any standards of control whatsoever ; s definitely for fixe 
W- à à ` haa de: ion 
with an administrative organization which pas lines of cooperatio™ 
. H! a 1 
responsibility, specific duty assignment, stipulate 


„hich 
: ; and all of W 
and deliberate plans for educational integration, each an 


er 
—und 
dures: 
to harden into stereotyped proce 


i 
of 
i degree 
xibility of operation assumes 2 8 

to the level of other standards. 


have a natural tendency 
these circumstances, fle 
portance which raises it avia since 

Practically all treatments of the principles of sup orollary prise 
1928 include flexibility either as a guiding oF 3 . “nexibilitY> eo 
ciple. The 1940 edition of Evaluative Criteria® lists 


ree 
he th 

: ‘ á . : itudes as t . 
Operation, and the stimulation of scientific attitu 

Principles of supervi 


on 
ect! 

in conn J 
sion to be checked and rated ‘skipping em 
with the evaluation of the Supervision of instruction. 


upervis© 
Phasizes the place of flexibility in his 1941 survey of sup 
trends in the following words: 


“on 
in one sicuat? 

upervisory arrangement 1 

will not fit another one exactly, 


re 
jor P” 
Both Rorer and Peckham tefer to flexibility as a maj 
ciple. Rorer says: 


ing, Changi 
» Unpublished 5 een 

*John A 
ublications of 
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Princi 
abili i a supervision, not merely as a phase of planning, for adapt- 
ut in the I not only in planning the program of der a 
the ne pervisor’s relationship with other persons in the s i 
er's relationship with pupils; and in the use of the | 


l 
Plant and equipment.’ 


bility has no guidance 


I 
‘ie sense of its meaning, flexi 
of which aie as a sort of catalytic agent OF corollary by virtue 
© needs ws peu principles of supervision may be adjusted to fit 
ifferent instructional situations. Nevertheless, it has 


Com, 
em 
or -_ 
and more to be thought of as a functioning principle 
al meaning, to be 


o 
iia 
„Cati : i ns 
on, and by some extension of its origin 


Ww 

COn, 

C “CPt of flexibility stems from two 

"duire ree 2) readily adjustable to meet 

Xample — of changing conditions. Flexibility of taxation, for 
ified i taken to mean the extent to which a tax system can be 
; meet changing conditions, such as expanding or con- 


“actin 
ally _ 8 Public income. In the field of instruction, flexibility is usu- 
to individual differ- 


associ 
C1 : 5 
ated with some form of adjustment 

gage our attention 


S a 
‘hroua process of adaptation that will en, 
Ver ut the discussion of flexibility to follow. _ ; 
He hae individual is in many respects like no other individual. 


. Da 
tinctive his own uni i liar accom: Jishments, dis- 
unique personality, peculia P ents, 
and a characteristic pat- 


Ctiy, : 
sen of antliies distinguishing behavior, 
Stage Orts and longs when compared with pupils who display 
Un, levels of achievement and development. Teachers need to 

s and developmental 


Erg 
ch tand a 
Ai the distinctive growth pattern ) 
eir effect upon his behav- 


@Cterjon: 
hs — ay of each individual and th us b 
ie 4 oe to be conscious of the fact that each n is the 
t his own peculiar heredity and environment, and to real- 
jn different ways tO the 


at ; 
i indiy; 
Ishq Stoth dividuals frequently respond 
o Pactor R. Peckham, An Evaluation of the Principles 
z}, ~Yd S diss - s y eas, 1948, P. 16. 
s S Kluck ertation, The Universi © ee ry im Nature, Societ: and 
et cs hohn and Henry H. Murray» Personality #7 A y 
ork, Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, P- 35. 


of Supervision, unpub- 
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‘ded for in spe 
same stimulus. Each individual must, then, be provided f 
cial ways, not only as to single, 
needs now and in the future, 
There is a wea, 
ual diffe 
edge of 
petent s 
analysis 


ta 
to tO 
immediate needs, but as 


ing individ 
lth of information available ee, know! 
tences which is likely to be beyond the a of a com 
Most teachers but which under the yer iP The tot? 
Upervisor may become constructively ye of this se“ 
of this body of information is beyond the a à nature an i 
tion, but it iş perhaps possible to indicate enough aa and supe! 
Value to encourage further study on the part of teac 


the 
ith both o 
: d with bot ie 
visors. In such Study, they will need to be concer te Success 1% e 

identification and the care of individual differences. 

ther of these importan 


nding of ¢ 
t duties rests upon an understa! n of whic 
Principles of variation and of freedom, a brief discussio 

follows, 


as var! 
TS of the Same species is known 
Variation among indivi; 
observer, received | 


e 

of the nineteenth century, and it r Ep 
into the twentieth century before It received any special co he 
tion by educators The interest of educators greatly glee 
the fact was brought to light by the development of f 
measurements thar the individual differences in the traits ae i 
les of pupils of Similar “8ES are distributed according ae dt 
mal curve of Probabili - How closely the spread of joun K 
erences (in this case, variations in 
Pupils) follow. 


inth-8" 
intelligence among a i 
) eee’ otma Cu of probability is sho ne 9°, 
Staphically in Figure 11 in Which the dotted line shows ¢ 
mal Probability distribution 


j 

dis 
e 

and the broken line shows th 


ide 
+A 
P ind 
-curve distribution of 
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ual variari Nee ahga 
A ariations are significant to individual and group instruction 
St, Cie : 5 X 

> normal-curve distribution applies to all kinds of traits and 


Meas i 
urements, such, for example, as physical features, strength, 
nse discrimination, and subject 


of reaction; and the whole 
onality and character. Sec- 
a wide range from lowest 


found i p- speed, quality, and range 
Bid ne traits that go to make up pers 
A high ein: distribution exhibits | 

st scores, The top fifth of a forty-pupil class, for example, 


10 20 


Sta 
30 -20 -I0 0 


th Intelligence Test Curve. 


Figi 
a ; 
RE 11. Theoretical Curve Compared w! 


r times as rapidly as the 
tinuous. One may expect 


Dj 
n 2 
Most instances work three Of fou 
pils, but very dull, 


Owe. } 
to g` fth. Third, the distribution ' ae 
Ver Hot only dull, average, and bright pup ™ 
meg “ght, | regularly earl in-between pupils. a the 
a ASurtements a he mi ddle with rapidly decreasing 
bi pile up near t e results of an achieve- 


er in thi 
Mep, “S toward the extremes. Thus ee off something like 5 per 


t test ; 
C St, iti ible to fen cen tie 
ct TAr E frequently pa pees “C's,” 20 per cent D's, 
ùq > 20 per cent “B's, 50 p r oted that the larger a class 1s, 
distribution, 


the „Per cent “E's,” It should be 

bug ter th i oach to normal-cutve ai 
ien aere will be an app" he average-size public-school 
important to remember that t 
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class today is Practically certain to exhibit in Some degre 
the above characteristics of normal-curve distribution. rmal-curve 
The scientific implications that grow out of the no ossible t° 
distribution of variables are far-reaching. They make it oe levels: 
predict the Spread of abilities at different age and saseruction 
They provide a substantial basis for new and better in nd utilize 
Procedures. They have made it possible to develop aa pupil 
Standardized tests, to improve marking systems, to imp roups ®” 
grouping, to compare the achievement of different e. achieve 
methods on a reliable basis, to set standards of cap nv chieveme™ 
ment, to estimate degrees of reliability, to construct ac 


ate 

valua 

intelli i i ll, to evar’ 

and intelligence quotients, and most important of all, “abject 
: : imp ae | 

the results of instruction upon an objective as well a ; rani ga 

ction to take care oO aisteib™ 


basis. In order to organize instru 
differences, it is essential to know 
tions of the various individual ca 


en 
ne Pa z ample, as ™ 
istics that prevail in a given classroom, such, for ex 
tal age, reading achievement, or 


f test 

hearing ability. The ypes ° sing 

ing and kinds of tables and graphs most helpful for the fot°8 
purposes may be found j 


nd h 
the degrees, range, 4 characte 
pacities, abilities, and 


Preferences memories, emotional f i 

strengths, weaknesses, and other vatiables—all bound enred - 
complex personality which acts as a whole and is best 1008" j 
such. The total personality cannot be relegated to a place z it ao 
ra curve of distribution A child may be high in one p i 
OW 1; of 
i ee Unless all of the variables are known, n erfad f 

a i pš 
stubb -Y unexpected manner. A timid, nervous, Un indi” 

orn child, tegardless of oth 


1 For ex, 
Hall, 1947. 2% C. C. Ross, 
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ual from one who is bold, calm, well-nourished, and eager to learn. 
Ps sage amount of e has been given to intellectual 
fans ces. Intelligence is, indeed, an bip item in the ad- 
wr of instruction, but there are many other factors that affect 
e uality which need to be recognized and treated accordingly. 
» for example, are the pupil’s home environment, his social 
8toups and organizations in and out of school, his study habits, his 
Past experiences, his preferences for and rejections by other chil- 
Ten, his physical defects, his health and physical maturity, his cul- 
tural Status, his person al habits, and his attendance record. 


Uhete ata umeris ways of identifying the important aspects 
of them is to extend the ana- 


o š 
Mery individual development. One P fe seals 
methods of achievement testing 48 Ter as possi 
Pu entional individual profiles of achievement which 
Pils’ varied status in different kinds of skills and subject matter, 
te are tests upon the basis of which it is possible to construct 
Ysical profiles, personality profiles, vocational profiles, interest 


Pro <- which, put together 
€8, soci í inventories WHC: P 2 
liogram: guidance 1n ; 

Proy; grams, and guice child’s total personality. Such, 


de a substantial pi } 
stantial picture of the C% as. aati i 
n “xample, is the pananalig pro Je’ of Helen mar yi sd 
vats here as Figure 12. From such a profile, 1 CE i ne i af 
e Special measures especially adapted to the persona ity 


Cindi 
hdividual thus portrayed. ely chiefly to the neces- 


«le foregoi i BA e 
si egoing facts and i dividual 
i Ny Heslble een of pupils according ‘° en ap- 
Pears and peculiarities. The problem of ae edi 
of „_ “80 in class and small grouP iui oblem of group in- 


ri ia : ri 
stn CUP activity is underway. The P rimary P, abilities of the pat 


i ton i : ing nee 

"cipati S aS adape to the vary” 5 hown that, whatever 
atin repeated! S 

i S membes: It has been aj Adjustments, a bulletin pub- 

heq Ta from Appraising Personality and sa also the personality eis 

Rar? A the California Test Bureau in 2 j personality, New York, Prenti 
L19 n in Hattie M. Marsh, Building ¥° 


> Pp. 23-26. 
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Series 
CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY—Secondary 


ra e.LI-A aeree 
eaaa, Pe fuz...Age..{.7...Lost Birthda io 
sae aga Date 27laag..1.7.12Se i 


tilo 
Ferai PERCENTILE aiara) o 99 
Possible Student's Chart student's percentile o 80 il 
Score Score i t es 60 f 
r a 
1, Self ~ Adjustment .. %9 60 25 i— 


ey 
I=] 


B. Sense of Personal Worth 15) 3. 


C. Sense of Personal Freedom 15 2 
D, Feeling of Belonging . 


a W, 

E Withdrawing Tendencies B-z. 
(Treedom trom) 

F. Nervous Symptoms CE s 
eedon trotn 

2. Social Adjustment 9 Z 

A Sociol Standards | | 15 LA 

B. Social Skills 137 
c Anti-social 


i 23 
tiean gial Tendencies .. WB 23- 
D, Family Relations , Pe 


15 42 4s 


Saal aan, a. ae N 


E School Relations ih 


p Community Relations 


5 43 z 
TOTAL ADJUSTMENT . 


| 

epee bw 

a 3/ 30 DTe alee 80 

s i ik sf BD! A0. 250) 60. ig 
PERCENTILE 


hat 
. veals f e 
: ity Profile. The Profile of Helen Smith 2 that Sh 
she is located at the 25 f-adjustment. This See the 5 
Surpasses about One-fourth and is Sutpassed by three-fourths i 
m the Percentile Nor; 


cia 
Ms of this test are based. a + 

© OW average (40 Percentile) but not ae Adj” 
tandard, rom Phraising Personality and Soch 
tnia Test Bureau, L 


os Angeles, California, 1945.) 


a desirable s 
ment, Califo, 


d 


n 
tal 4 
Ouping, the spread of men (2 


hu 
€ improvement of of P? 
i sation 
the special combinatio 
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Sonalir; 

Soda make up each instructional group. There are a num- 
teacher i tests and graphic devices that make it possible for a 
Position Hi cure a better working knowledge of the general com- 
Plest of fhe interrelations of soup membership. One of the sim- 
gtams see “<4 iş the sociogram. There are numerous types of socio- 
BtOUp ince arious ways of applying their findings to grouping and 
metric tes uction. Flotow evaluates the uses made of the socio- 

in the New Lenox (Ill.) Public Schools as follows: 


E ; 
a na at the sociomerric test in the classroom in this school has 
View oh a, owing practical values. (1) It has given a much clearer 
Ministraro E problem of social relationships to teacher and ad- 
tion and È y placing before them definite and fairly accurate informa- 
y forcing them to analyze the problems on the basis of this 
hool has been made keenly 


nfor 
Mati: : 
ton. (2) Each teacher 1n the sc 
een his everyday teaching prob- 
hildren. This in turn has induced 


Ware 
lems he = direct relationships betw 
he social adjustment of the € 
ething about improving social 
) greater emphasis on group 


teac] 
Dada and administrator to do som 

ips of the children through (a np! 
dividual abilities and talents, 


Ork 
<D) greater effort at developing in 
bilities, (d) development of 


&ivi : a 

tact ng more time to expression © a : 

Ome > and (e) development of habits of cleanliness, et cetera. In 
1 . . 

omen ances the social relationship has had a definite bearing on the 

“ome a policy. (3) It has given the teachers and the administrator 

Ccurate and vital information for pupil and parent conferences. 

An i . . 

Yon illustration of a sociogram™ used for gtoup!ns and instruc- 
R pearl Poses in the Casis (Austin, Tex.) i ae 

fifth 5 here as Figure 13. It discloses the social structure of a 

s divided into three intraclass 


9 
Me ae i i Child Develop- 
in i i i i Jation to p 
ai Asso Se oa E, Grouping Thum Development, Fostering 
ae C. National Education Association, 


f School Children,” Ele- 


to? Pp. 

u ery Sone Flotow, “Charting Social RelasionshiP= 
Rete a ol Journal, May, 1946, PP- 503-508 School, un ublished 
tors di Clare Petty, Fale Grouping ” ie Ege. cho iP 


Senses 
tation, The University of Texas: 
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choice 


mutual ch 
FIGURE 13, 


ssociates: 

Sociogram of Fifth Grade Reading cap Schooh 

(From Mary Clare Petty, Intraclass Groups in the Elemen. roduce 
Octor’s Dissertation, University of Texas, 1952, p- 298. Rep 

Permission of the author.) 


oic? 


enti 
. . . : j 
_ The Sociogram in Figure 13 is in the form of five con j 
circles divided into th 


«a five 
tee sectors, The Outer circle contains 
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pils wh 
© recei i i 
show Sodi ceived no choices at all (isolates). The inner circl 
ue 3 : rcles 
ge pils with increasing numbers of choi : i 
hose dice ; E ices. The inmost Cif- 
Bening of dh e pupils, each with six or seven preferences. Socio 
E : T e 10- 
this type contribute effectively to constructive grouping: 


Ac 
Cordi 
ng to Jenni 
ennings: 
Bef, 
ore n i a 
the use of sociometric tests, it was not sO clear what effect 


Vari 
ous 
TO i gus 
Tooms = uping arrangements within classrooms and between class 
: yer : s = ps ass- 
e having upon the social relationships of the children and 
5 


Int 
urn 
u ; z 
as le dine pon their self-confidence, views of themselves, and their roles 
TS. i : a 
. It is now apparent that a method of grouping which system- 
mm efforts to socialize themselves 


atical] ? 

through utilizes the children’s OW 

Velo interaction with one another can be a great vehicle toward de- 

Pment,* 

NCIPLE OF FREEDOM 

and sy m to be given pupils, teachers, 
Pervisors in the choice of the activities and procedures char- 

a knottier problem than 


sents 2 
es, Freedom js not a new 


at of i 
Word į detecting individual differences. 
n education.” It has played m29 parts in the history of edu- 


Cati 
On, T 
© quote from McAllister: 
of anarchy, aS an aid to the proc- 


left 
tee 
Sss of Íi dom] appears as a synonym ; 
asa dete rning, as a means of escape I he limitations of the self, 
; Mie ; ; 
minant of the content of education, as 49 equilibrant of con- 
ion of individual 


let 
` ng 
el ‘ 
d Bmen ements in the pupil’s nature, aS the operatic 
ti . 
les, ais << intelligence, and reason, as the development of all the facul- 
Degg edience to the moral, of social Jaw, aS a pri ple of direct- 
i nality, as creative 


or" 
o n i 
t earness,” as an inter! 


THE PRI 


P ea: 
. Sur, ust 
Upil, m able, or self-activity, 35 a 
aptid : . 
Pets hs 6 principle of experimental education, 2°? a cles” of 
r : isti jous “circles © 
Shay; of auto-education, 25 4 characteristic of var l 
Jopment, and finally as @ right of 


ay 
1, OUL, or of specific stages of deve 
14 Snin ag 


thing. € 8S, op. cit. 2 y 

nk; em „ p- 225. EF 7 i 

kin, Matter of giving pupils freedom of choice in self expression and creative 
on “Creativity: 


w 
as treated in chaps. 9 and 10 
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jal, 
age of denia 
children as well as of adults. It has passed through a stag 
through a stage in which it isa 


in 

stage P 

means to an end, through a hich it 

Ke in W 

F a stage in in 

which it acts as a control upon the pupil, through ria a stage g 

states a principle of partnership with the teaches, i Finally, it ha 

which it is recognized to be a right of the pupil's oo and guiding 
the distinction of being considered as the animating 

principle of education 
Freedom of s 


m 
ic freedo 
peech, freedom of the press, and academic 

are old 


’s freedom may 
issues, The trouble is that what is one man’s s have bee? 
© another man’s bondage. Teachers in recent y sah wit 
granted very large leeway in the conduct of their : istrative OF 
minimum of guidance from supervisory and admin 
cers. This “pa 


sting 
f adjust! 
gether solve the problem of what is the best method o 
individ 


se! 
erci 

i a ent eX! 

that is to say, freedom of observation and of judgm 

in behalf of purposes that are j 


ing teachers more freedom, we 


Out necessarily aiding their wis 
methods, 


u ervis? $ 
ual needs, Teachers and sup ene 
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will q 
a ne! work co-operatively on the problem 
k i sofindii 
à nade S seen grouping. Practically every if HS 
Places “helpi the kinds of hélp teachers desire Fe 4 sal has 
n taking care of individual differences” at SE 
r near the 


top of 
the li F 
ess h ist of desired aids. Biologically, adaptation is th 
é 2 i 
Jf to live more a 


Struct; 
A ; 
tional impro 0, too, 10 the field of in- 
provement, adaptation implies a happier adjustme. 
. . nt 
Pupils and teachers alike 
nities of their envi- 
e changes į ble, we may expect de- 
in growth and development- 
CTION 
avorable environment for 
the chief concern of the 
ear understanding of 


sent some of the 
vision in 


FLEXIBLE INSTRU 


The: teri. 
Sh es al problem of creating 4 f 
‘eed to es of individual differences is 
Sat Principle ey but in the interests of a cl 

Marks of of flexibility, it is pertinent tO pre 

constructive flexible instruction and super 
e instruction today is character- 
classroom; and teaching adjust- 
e types of flexibility are the 


th 

e 

i Pre 

1 Se 

a y > chapter. Good flexibl 
“nts, Chieé ac administrative, 

e TeS, . 
Wino: among the administrativ 


* Floss 

ibil; 
Ous fi = of buildings: the ada peability of school buildings to vari- 
s needs change, for example the possibly of murning 
into mnasliis into 


the possibility o 


Ora 
Otee $ 
| “tories into sh 
Ops, shops classrooms, 


itor; 
tiu 
1s or lunch rooms, of 


Cr 
2, > Sasi 
~ 2) Ing thes 
êy; e 
te ibility size of rooms by the use of mo 
x of instructional materials: tHe rovision of & variety of 
and a supply of visual, 


sources, 
q teacher use. 


il to pass from one 
nder which, 


lective pupil an 
permits a pup 
or an arrangement U 


tho, 
eck 
3. p tory S, pamphlets, and library © 
ex; ii, and other aids for se 
taq Hy in pr 
eto th ogress: a plan that 
e next when he is ready, 
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. wí 
heir 0 
2 j f P ess at t 
as in the Winnetka plan, pupils can work and progr 


fates, 


n É nce. 
necessary for promotion, graduation, or college entra 
The followin 
adjustments: akw 
i j isi vhich are adjusta at 
1. Flexible Seating: the provision of seats whic 


an 

. : they ¢ 

pupils of varying stature or are movable so that they 
Tanged in a variety of formations. 

2 


a 

he di 
: : meet t 

to be shortened, lengthened, combined, or shifted to 


or weekly classroom objectives. 
- Flexible grouping: a p 
pils to classes or 
needs, 
. Flexible discipline: a 
Practice of enforcing obedience 


cas 
“7: * : each 
for specific infractions, and substitutes the handling of 

its own merits, 


“rejes 3 
ae abilit! 
&roups within classes to suit individual 4 


1. Use Special tests 


‘oni 
å : i i a 
eee! and systematic Observation to identify #8 
individual differe 


nces, 


u 
i igning P 
lan which permits freedom in assig d 


sects 
ne Ok subje 
Flexibility of requirements: a plan that offers a choice 


m 
j Jasst0° 
& examples are illustrative of flexible ¢ 


fit 


«ods 
J0! 

mits pet . 

Flexible time allotment: an adjustable schedule that pet ily 


n the 
+ avoids = 
type of liberal discipline which @ cies 


d pen 
to stipulated rules by fixed P of 
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2. Hold i 
re d individual conferences with pupils to discover pupils’ abili 
S, share -i 
, inhibitions, and reasons for lack of interest, poor kai over 
3 - 


agor i 
3 a essiveness, underdevelopment, OF refusal to co-operate 
ide a wide range of activities for individual pupils and for 


4 Ye groups. 
me develop and make use of 
Guster pupils to suggest W3 

LSe them a part in planning th 

at pupils comfortably and use special devi 
peal handicaps. 
elp pupils set standards, 
work, 

j p Bie intraclass groups tO take care of indi 
rovide opportunities for backward pupils to contribute to the 

cy projects. 

Misc see 

. D different pupils. 
ai the importance of pupils helpin, 

Special tasks to perform that will aid th 
ete age effort and diligence, but set standards of succe: 
8 to pupils’ abilities. 
re a judicious balance in th 

Sek and individual work. 

the aid of parents in un 
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pupil leaders. 
ys they would like to work or play; 


e daily program. 
ces to accommodate 


make records, and evaluate their own 


vidual differences. 


amounts of school and home work required 
g each other. Give pu- 
e teacher Or the class. 
ss accord- 


e organization of class, small 


13, 


g and helping pupils. 


l4, 
derstandin 


T FLEXIBLE SUPERVISION 
he rs be 

Enter treatment of the principle of flexibility up t° t} £ 

leve ed largely upon classroom jnstruction because it is at t 

terest that teachers, supervisors, and administrators are chiefly 10- 

5 mio in taking care of individual differences. +0 help aa” 

upil aa > Supervisors themselves must be thoroughly oe ‘ 

an differences and the flexible te dapted to or a 

t : j i 
è tobie P situations. Supervisors are 
of adjustin yision to ™ 
g super $ 4 
“ts. The variable situation at the supervisor-teacher level is 


his point has 
this 


. vision 
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ibed at the reachet 

strikingly similar to the one that has been P ripa a, 
pupil level. Individual differences in physiq bed among a. 
temperament, and personality are even grea d adjustment c E 
The same problems of variation, freedom, a t face the teac 
front the Supervisor working with teachers tha a 
working with pupils, ; me teach?” 

In ting he individual differences of knees basic we 
Strive to make pupils as much alike as possible in rd the accep" É 
mand of the fundamentals and their attitudes towa Like-min É 
standards and finer usages of American re pers j stability. £ y 
ness is an essential to group operation and n it can OP E 
something to be constantly strived for, but at Ider they be 
Counter in part the fact that as individuals Brome) Bea teach! K 
more rather than less different. In fact it is said that ee find th 
makes pupils more rather than less different. san profession” 
teachers, despite the similarities in their academic an than pup! : 
training, are widely variable as individuals, mpr he super’ 
and equally in need of individual consideration. 


t, eithe? 
. " tment, 
who regiments all teachers with the same kind of trea 
as individuals or in gr 


nek 
Cups; falls far short of professio 
petency. 


trained and empl 


Oyed f 
as already noted, 


tice" 
rac 

ë : 
°F Special positions, has led to ee if 
of ranting wide freedom in the use © ico 
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th 
xt, e to use in given school situations. The choice of super- 
Bitter af i pyr: of certain county or state goals, should be a 
EA acher cal choice based on a study of local school and individ 
Principals 1 needs. The current trend is to permit supervisors and 
hd sieeet ea freedom in problems of inducting new teachers 
Sis lige Ha = practices into the system, and to permit teach- 
ul eedom in the matter of selecting instructional methods. 
good basic plan, but in either case, improvements can be 


Plann 
Ea and promoted better by the teachers and supervisors 
1ng co-operatively. 


EARMARKS OF GOOD FLEXIBLE SUPERVISION 
acterized by the same kinds of 
her needs that marks good flexi- 
Good ways to apply the 


t z flexible supervision is char 
e et attention to individual teac 
Pring; ing in the interests of pupil needs. 
: iple of flexibility are: 


Proy; ; i ’ 3 
TOvide teachers with a variety of instructional aids and materials. 
Ea the growth needs, personal uctional worries 
individual teachers. 
elp teachers discover and work out their own problems. 
‘courage and assist teachers to use flexible assignments 
a 
¢lp teachers give tests to locate individual differences 10 pupils. 
* Tel maki A f 
7, P teachers test pupils hearing and eyesight. tikes d 
emonstrate the use of visual aids and other special aids to in 


desires, and instr 


and 


w 


Dou 


r care of 


8. struction, 
Mey jointly with teachers on 59° project to take bette 
A i differences, 
0, P teac! . d 
hers diagnose group en: aati tite Tee 


Se 
e . Py 
tem Xperienced teachers’ talents 1 


Sel 
€c R : 
t techniques that fit the superv's 


l2 Sache’ 

5 er ‘ 

13 Give > difficulty. 

` Ada Special attention to new and inexpette™ 
Pt individual conferences to sult teachers 


o's ability aS well as the 


ced teachers. 
' time and needs. 
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a regu 
d partly on 
14. Hold teachers’ meetings partly on an on-call and p 


lar basis, eoular basis: a 
15. Make visits partly on an on-call and partly sine group a 
16. Encourage teachers to bring up individual pro 

ings, p schools. ad- 
ng A Modify objectives and procedures to se nee flexible 2° 
18. Encourage teachers to regard the curriculum 

justable, 


ef” 
¿ble suP 
z i d flexib an 
Whatever the methods of flexible teaching ar ity is 9° 

Vision may be, it is essential to remember that flex 
end in itself; 


nt 
Emens | 
rrang jts 
it is always an adjustment of an arra 

method that j 


in with because $ of 
s inherently valuable to begi re all fir nf 
use in achieving important goals. Flexible bui 8 


s 
ard 
an he 
i itectural st h 
all be constructed according to sound architect 

lighting, heating, 


jlity. “~, 

s urabi rT 
safety, acoustics, access, and 5 = die quali 
value of flexible instruction materials is conditione! to 

of the materials provided. F 


av 


a : eo. A ye 
> this conflict is inevitab! al 


va - 
i reat e” 
Sty of free men is an achievement of 8 
k of art and a source of 


m truly jef 
i enjoyment for all who are pi 
ers in it. Social stability j 


it is a wor 
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tackin 
is dhe, at or without. . . . Yet man’s own inquiri 
Purpose of xa nd our concept of social progress represe. inquiring mind 
element in o r people—so deep in fact, that it seems a a deeply felt 
tess is clear! ur concept of democracy. - - - Planning ee an essential 
Our nature a an obligation of the school; therefore, not social prog- 
annor be satisfied without it, but also, ae fe 
e changes 


that ar 
sai 
going on cannot possibly be ignored.” 
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CHAPTER 18 


Practices and Techniques of Flexibility 


iS Ss 


as to clarify the mean- 


ng chapter W 
e used in the planning 


The 
Purpose of the precedi 
principle to b 


NS Of flexih; 
EFA as a guiding 

© of i A instructional supervision. Some mention was 
the Epee procedures, but the chief emphasis was placed 
Pter js fd of flexibility. The chief emphasis of the present 
are c] E kam upon the superv. hniques and practices 
ham Ch y related to the prin flexibility. The Ayer- 
a fied Hes List includes twe supervisory practices 
ption of er the principle of flexi of which, with the 
of two, were rated highly by the co-operating judges. 
this list are excep- 


: E tec r 
fon oa and administrative provisions in 
W each "A and practical in character. The numbets which 
the items listed below indicate 10 order the per- 
dit: (1) as of major importance; (2) 
(3) as of minor importance; and (4) 


isory tec 
ciple of 
nty-five 
þility, all 


cha 


Ce, 
Ne; 
ay _ 8 ofj 
A of on judges who rate 
Sof, - 2g importance; 
; 


Oi 
mMportance. 


TED TO THE PRINCIPLE 


Su 
PE 
RVISORY PRACTICES RELA 
OF FLEXIBILITY 


ex- 


Sy 
Pery; 
"Visor should 
vidual differences in training, 


ape sa 
etiencs © ervision to care for indi 
e, and ability of teachers. (91-8-1-0) 
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Ww 


Ww 


A 


v 


- Understand the varia 


- Help teachers to 


- Guide teachers in th 
- Hold teachers’ meeti 


- Help teachers to ad 


- Make visits only on an on. 
- Hold teachers’ Meetings o 


- Encoura ge teache 


- Modify objective: 


- Avoid Overem 
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2-0) 
, r PES ; . (88-10-2 
Give special attention to inexperienced teachers. ( 


F j ature 49 
bility that characterizes “ae s 
the complexity of the social organization. (86-1 aae A 
Help Experienced teachers according to individual n 
(81-18-1-0 ) 


Fe 
ç loads t0 P 
adjust lesson assignments and work loa 
pils’ abilities, (75-21—4-0) f ei enera 
Ncourage teachers to develop variations within the g 
Ticulum patterns. (74-23-2-] ) 


Į cur 


Ad: d ni eds. 
Ndividua i ’ time and e 
: apt i ivi ji conferences to suit teachers’ tim 


(75-20-4-1) 


an 
. urposes 
Adjust length of classroom visits to the particular purp 
needs of the situation, (74-22-1-3) 


d op” 
a eds ani 
i Modify his own schedule to accommodate special ne 


portunities. (70-26-3—1 jl 


Jes 
cly sched? 

e use of flexible daily and weekly s€ 

(65-3 1-2-2) 


i 
n areg 

ngs partly on an on-call and partly O 

lar basis, (60-25-10-5 ) 


«tag 10 
cilities 
just seating, equipment, and room f 
variable uses. (55-31-11-3 J 


» Make visits partly on an 


asis. 
on-call and partly on a regular b 
(52-33-10-5 ) 


call basis. (10-22-2741 Veg 
nly on an on-call basis. (5— 
Program of supervision should: 


0-39) 


iculum 
ts and supervisors to regard the curr! 
nging. (97-3-0-0) Is and i 
S and procedures to fit different schoo 
munities, (88-1 1-1-0) 


dynamic and cha a 


- Avoid falling 


ao as ocedure 
into rigid and Stereotyped methods of pr 
(87-11-11) 


- Release lock-s 


tep systems of Promotion and classification- 
(82-14-3_1) 


pi 
scr! 
Phasis of standard norms, goals, and pre 
measures, ( 79-18-2_1) 
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6. Shi 
$ ift per: . r 
p! sonnel in the interests of harmony and imp 
rovement. 


(68-28-2-2 
7. Modi B 
odify uniform procedures to 


on supervisors. (72-19-54) 

| Permi 

mit a more extended use of school plant and equipme 
nt. 


fit the individualities of principals 


j Le 
- Place a premium on constructi iati 
ctive de 
Kinap danes viations from the accepted 
o accommodate community 


TO. Ex 
es the school day, week, and year t 
. (54—30-8-8 ) 
feel the need for help 
differences, it will pay 
supervisory tech- 
tuations and their 


any teachers 
f individual 
egoing list of 
lity in local si 
f the supervisor's P 
devoted to 4 tre 
(2) adapting supet- 

uiding teachers 
ping teachers ad- 


Tig 
in ares the fact that so M 
Sibert, Ni lem of taking care O 
niques am fr scrutinize the for 

$ culty rs ully as to their practica 

e a the point of view 0 
the braS of this chapter will be 

i e topics: (1) the on-call theory, 

ividual differences in teachers, ( 


Vision 
the 
; us S 
Ju e of flexible time schedules, and (4) hel 


reparation. 
atment of 


St į 
ntraclass grouping. 
THE ON-CALL THEORY 

ck List items 11, 
ting testimony wit 
The on-call theory 
developed out of t 

for holding meet- 


13, 14, and 15 
h reference to 
of teachers’ 
he reaction 


ee 

usted Pin given to the Che 

S on-call, present some interes 

A “etings ergs of supervision. 

i Sainse the ad ; supervisors’ visits 

te d ee schedules and stereotype plans i 3 

A Sales irr Savale erin 

dig, there logical to the opponents ° : 

s idua] ould be greater flexibility and 
Ste j. Deeds when teachers’ 


b imi 
e ite f 
Came k3 d to an on-call basiss 
e sea Ss 
prevailing practice in man 


and, as 


; ision 
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has demonstrated that this is another 
Peter to Pay Paul. Time 
uled meetings and visits 
and that these regular mi 
addition to those w 
of view js made pl 
meetings partly on 
received an 85 per 
Contrast to the sin 
sis, and Hold teac 
which was rated b 
Minor or no valu 


ing 
“either-or” case of a p 
has shown the values of p y 
when they are carried on = ed on} 
eetings and visits should be g This po 
hich are purely on an on-call aae 0 
ain in the ratings of the double p basis, WPIC 
an on-call and partly on a regular e value! 
cent vote as being of major or nae ad i 
gle practices, Make visits only on a ol 


jn the 
oral 


; e is more flexibili 


-call types available in 


stead of only one of them. 
The on 


te 
epea 

n part, a result of a much r P is not p 
The improvement of teache 1 


as 
sipate 
Seats : articlp e 
ction in which teachers p stat 


d and 


T al 
t der. h 
SUPEtVisor's work as a status = in W r. 
are many situations in the improvement of Sig song re ate? 
e e 
Supervisors co-operate, but t i 
and probably more. ; 


5 

r 

s e their 3 
i a > 1n which Supervisors, due to e 
cial training and time avaj 

Operate, The į 
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ADAPTI 
NG SUPERVISION TO IND 
IVIDUAL NEEDS A 
OF TEACHERS ND DESIRES 


e individual needs and desires of teachers is 
e of supervision and especially so to flexible 
gainst the former types of so- 
cher can expect to have her 


Ak 
asic knowledge of th 
Supe to almost any typ 
CVisi H è 
on. Despite the reaction 4, 


Calle, 
d “snoo en? g fa 
Work es per” inspection, nO tea 
ca a 3 
pe some form of evaluation. Pupils, parents, other teach- 


ets, ș $ 
the oo the principal, the superintendent af schools, and 
judgment ep in smaller school systems will all form some 
Ppraisals $ te teacher’s ability. The results that come from these 
are likely to be far-reaching. It is extremely important, 


t 
t 
Valid © the teacher and to the school, that these judgments be 
y form a reliable þasis for self- 


af . 
: oo and that the 
; as and supervisory planning. 
Viduall te many ways by which the nee 
Standard>, determined, such as the use of self-app 
dardized evaluation by pupils and parents, 
jon device 


tio 
n 
t tes q 
ach ts, recording and © 
measures O. | 
cher’s training and 


tio 

ee analysis of the tea i 

G ae A knowledge © al ways of locating teach- 

i . Fi S requires careful study but is of double yalue to the super- 

‘Sachin S they reveal in an objective ma details of good 

T Mii they provide the supervisor with a 

fto Tis not ares the individual needs of teachers. 

R ifficult to learn the problems which imme 
as confidence in th 


Vic gi 
Sor 8iven teacher, once the teacher h s 
f the best ways CS Seta a 
ally so 


te S 800 a 
ac d will and intentions. One © 
her’s clas 


ds’ of teachers can be in- 
raisal check lists, 
ing scales, infor- 
s, tests of good 
pils, eval- 


pupil progress, and 
f these seve" 


Meth 


th t's o 
a et onfidence is to take the teac i 
š = : ers. S 
Tous p acher can use the time for other matt ete 
; esearch studies which give clues tO the kinds P 
rowth needs of teachers, 
York, Ap- 


Son. O. 

asya 

Dlg, We detail p 

ton å. iled tre; r for finding the grow! 
a entu, Barr, Cimer tt oi Bruecknel> supervision: New 
"y-Crofts, 1947, pp- 322-388- 


een 
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iv summa) 
teachers most desire from supervisors. A compeehensiv ere jo 
of 475 research studies of difficulties that teachers re t was E 
attempting to provide a suitable learning eane the ig 
ported by Hill in 1944 In Hill’s summary which is in wh! 
ures to the right indicate the number of research stu! imports? 
the difficulty was listed among the first six of greatest 


pregu” 
Type of Difficulty 


r 19 
. upils 4g 
- Difficulties in Providing for individual differences among P 
ifficulties in teaching method . of the 
ifficulties of discipline, control, social development 
pupil . . etting y} 
- Difficulties of motivation, getting children interested, g 
them to work 


Difficulties in the 
ifficulties in org: 


an 
a 


direction of stud 

anizing and administering the classroom 
ifficulties in selecting appropriate subject matter that need 
ack of time during the school day for all the things 

to be done 


ONDA a whe 


FS. 


BaEGS 
DOROROS 
Aa Raw 
[e] 
5 
= 
B: 
Fd 
B 
E 


g from conditions of work A articular 
diagnosing and correcting P 
es in teaching readin 


8 plans for teachin 
oting desirable habits 


Difficulties in makin 


ifficulties in prom 
ifficulties į 


oO 
Q 
5 
& 
E 
= 
oO 
F 
5 
a 
Anop 
PRUDD 
WoW Wa 
PPPPP 


H m 
SBES6a5 


i n securing pupil partici ation a 
- Difficulty h R k while Others are reciting sf 
€truptions of class work mn? 
t the top fof 
It is worthy of special consideration to note tha idi 


7 t ag pons sa ths providi” he 
type of difficulty in Hill’s summary is “difficulties + adic 
individual differences among pupils.” The list also if ; 
Variety of assistance a su i 


we by 

pervisor may be called upon to B stud eb 

Summary is limited to classroom needs, A more recen ge 
Replogle reports the ki i 


? George E, Hill, “ 


g f Res ip 

Teachers’ I i i ies: A Review O sh 

on agon Reig ah Aari, Dien: A Review OW 
Ernon L. Replo le, “Wh $ aa Sor 

April, 1950, p, 445 8 at Help Do T 


S jona! 
€achers Want,” Educatio 


Practi i 
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hu 
ndred 
teacher: ee ` 
systems j s “representin, vari 
ms in the Middle West.” g vains forward-looking sigo! 


- Imp 
TOVI; . 
ing teaching methods and tec 


> Utilizi 
Utilizing some of the newly d 


want HELP IN (Replogle) 
þniques—how introduce and 


teach a 
a unit, lesso 
es: <peri 
, lesson, oF center-of-experience; how plan with il 
pupts; 


whe 
re loca z 
te materials; what technique will work best. 
jscovered principles of group dynam 


d behavior of groups; how get feel 
ion; how make class groups 
aluate their own working. 


WHAT TEACHERS 


5 
ing op a the morale an 
more ern and maximum participat 
Locatin ctive, to reach decisions, tO €V: 
Provide, and utilizing community resources. 
how Soe for individual differences in a crowded classroom — 
Pupils ahan a small group and at the same time keep other 
tably busy, how meet widely disparate abilities and 


Inte 
rests j 
ma a in same class group- 
ng pubi Bo a ag ; 
g pupil behavior, discipline cases—how balance individual 
ividual without 


how help the ind 


Welf, 4 
are with group welfare; 
Q, high LQ., physically 


armi 
ra. group and vice-versa. 
handios, needs of atypical pup 
“thin apped. 
; Ore iad the needs of the emotio 
hat will co sympathetic; how provide experiences 
habling ai to emotional maturity: 
at ites apes so evaluate their own 7 
at are m e a good teacher; what are m 
‘sing art y assets. 
ion music to better advantage in the regular classroom 
elatin how utilize the arts in general education- 
: & the on-going activity (unit, center-of-experient®, 
jls — 


e b r 

0 . 
ceds an rs ems, concerns, and tensions OFT upil 
Sing ç interests of pupils in current teaching s 
contemp, rrent teaching situation to make more nderstandable the 
Which - ri social realities ( ils social 
baracterize our society ow translate the pro 


Ass, 
ue 
s 
of modern society i 
ty into teac 


įls—low T: 


nally maladjusted—how be 
and guidance 


petency— 


aching c0™. 
Jiabilities; 


y teaching 


project) 


þlems and 


ja 


hable elements. 
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12. Making better use of visual aids. 


spe 
nel as 
onne: 
i ces pers an! 
13. Locating and making available expert resour oe ta problems 
cial problems arise—who knows the answers 
how we 


om 

p fast? 

8¢t his help. — urren Og, 

14, Identifying and utilizing the possibilities of the cw h i 
acti 


ri 
of ela 
: ur poses 
Pe) (problem, unit, oo ini an aor ane a 

: ` r. ta iy 
and enabling pupils better to understan identify, comp? alize 
alties, and beliefs—how enable pupils to 


t Jectu' 
; inte 
ae i ues; how 
contrast authoritarian versus democratic values; 
democratic values, 


s ane yor 
i : its on problem sum 
15, Constructing and building teaching units on p 


sure time; © 
not found in basic textbooks (i.e, use of dana be ted po 
education; understanding one’s self and others; friends i 
conservation; and making, choosing, and holding 
deviate from the textbook without getting lost. pahe 


RR 
nO” gs 
ariso i 
5 ‘ s : com a 
Some writers have implied otherwise, but a P 


Studies of what tea 


and what supervis 


that teachers and 
the rel 


o 

nt e 
- er ce of 
nt of the supervisors and 90 aeee ‘ot 
on the twenty highest ranking sup 


j jsors, © ew 
the Ayer-Peckham Check List. Superv! f the a of 
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of the supervisors and by only 17 


fe} . 
f major value by 50 per cent 
) Write and circulate well-organ- 


Per c 
T ae of the teachers; and (4 
ulletins and news letters. which was rated as of major value 


b 
y Only 24 per cent of the supervisors but by 39 per cent of the 


teachers 
The Majority of teachers ate more interested in standardized 


ee procedures than supervisors are; they take much the 
ee of view as supervisors with respect to ae inte- 
ess į n, and community orientation; and they E cassier e 
ativi Mportance to the principles of apa on ility, o 
and pr co-operation, and evaluation. On the ss vi p = 
tate 4 Ministrators rate more highly those pen pk Sia é 
Super € operation of the standard progt@™ Eo ot A a mi 

eos and they are much less intere k cr = ty : 
f ‘lity. This difference in point of view, 20 doubt, is due to the 


at . . 
sat teachers and administrators give most of their thought 
d instructional program, while 


t, have been more 


Con 
Cerne d 
about gi hanges an! 
making chang ds of teachers on @ large- 


he f . 
Seq Oregoing studies reveal t F 
= asis, but it would be better in a given aes ame 
E o 
of |. UP this general information by poche ae 7 Tem Green 
Cal te e rural teac ee 
achers, Such a study ore found both similarities 


‘Unty. 4 
T in.” She 

ang dig. exas, was made by Hanso a tee dministrators, SU- 
Pen, rences of opinion on the pat d to a de- 


Viso; 
X rs, ils 
wil k teachers, parents, and pup Js of the county's teachers 
esti s ific nee . 
as Stionnaire on the specific f the five groups, the major 


o . ; 

Neg, Le the combined judgment ° 
the teachers were: f teaching special 

tea! ji 


and art. 


o 

2 See for better techniques an te 
Thee ecially in reading, social st ae 2 
ny wa for better training im pupil ie A 
Om Cre igg Hanson, Needs of Teacher ae 

n County, Texas, master $ thesis, 


oe 
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: d knowledge of c needs 
3. The need for better understanding an 


s an! 
z resource: 

4. The need for adjusting the curriculum to the 
of the communi 


ity. 
5. The need for j 


ups 

A ; aller gf ia 

mproved techniques for working bsan sequent? 
6. The need for working out a program that will provi 
development from grade to grade. 


ing of t 

tanding 

€ need for teachers to have a better unders 
environment of pupils. 


hë home 


an ? 
re th 

but mo eac 
Teachers and parents agreed on many ng 1) need to y 
Per cent of the parents thought that teachers: 


rstan a 
children to read better and more, (2) need Di — enviro? 
child better, and (3) need to know more about z m more O e 
ment of pupils. On the other hand, — and study 1%“ 
teachers listed as their greatest needs: (1) to rea 
tials that wi 


t 
; nd met" 
will help me Stow, (2) better techniques a 


‘ag in PY 
aining * jld 
Sequential development from grade to grade, (5) tr ch 


e abou 
Pil guidance and adjustment, and (6) to know mor 
&towth and development, 


Supervisors and 
agreement with tea 
Save that both supe 
Sreatest need: use 
ods. With objectiy, 
better prepare 
Of teachers, 


jal 
P ubstan" 
administrators proved to be api rs’ ne e 
chers concerning most of the tea he tea ee 
tvisors and administrators listed as <a ne 
of large-unit Procedure or other a are 2 "gs 
€ data of this type in hand, eed dual 2° 

d to plan a Program adjusted to the indi 


GUIDING TEACHERS IN 


5 
ULË 
CHED p 
THE USE OF FLEXIBLE TIME S he 

Helping teachers in th 


gen a 
š eekly ef 
€ use of flexible daily and aes su. qr’ 

$ - S s é 
ules is a Supervisory activity highly regarded by tea am oll 
Visors, administrators, and experts. The former practice p% j 
ing hard-and-fast time allotments sent out from the cen d 


as b b p hools # 
een a andoned in many modern elementary sc 
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an occas} i 
to ie high school. It is still common practice for teach 
Stead of fol] post daily and weekly teaching schedules; - mi 
office with owing a sample schedule sent out from és once 
encourages mnor permissible variations, the best current practice 
the amon individual teachers to set UP flexible schedules with 
adjusted = and length of time given to each subject or activity 
and, and nAi to the school’s general philosophy, on the one 
e teacher's judgment 4S to class needs, on the other. 


TO THB ELEMENTARY 


Tr 
® Amo 

UNTs or Time ALLOTTED 
E YEARS 1888, 1904, 1 


Ranks FOR TH 


Subj 1888 1904 1914 1924 
jects x P X 
readin Min. Rank| Mis. Rank | Mia. Rank| Min. Rank 
8B _ Ee [5m E aoe 
Tithmer 
Langus tic 2332 1 2250 1 2032 1 2003 1 
Physis isı 2 | V9 2| ial 2 isl 2 
Geogr, Trainin 1212 3 1488 3 1316 3 1417 3 
Recess hy 8 so | 32 5 m ap 4 
is 508 8 | 78 Iia a2 5 
Draw Civies w sla z m 6] 732 & 
Spel 303 ou | 456 0 | S28 l 39 7 
Music" 696 7 663 6 69 7 661 8 
enm, 832 5 497 9 704 5 598 9 
Indus oship 4033 9 536 7 s56 9 391 10 
scel]; E 7 | 550 10 | a u 
ie 246 5 ar. g| #2 12 
15 | 381 23 


e is pi 
Riven in mi 
n in minutes per wee! 


8 th 
Ese wi 
were not detailed in t 


er tO com 


þjects. or example, 


Fo 
the Merly, i 

ë y, it was a simple matt 
unts of tim d to the differ- 


Vari 
Wri TLOus 
it elementary-school su 


Cr 
gy co 
a Saan aia the average amo 
te ntary-school þjects in forty-nine 
subjects 1 y in 1888; 1904, and 


t 
E i; s with similar allotment ma 
kea Mpan „Comparative total time * 
ging i ying table, in which it may PE". 
i n time allotment in 1 gg—reading 


Were still leading in 1929, maintaini 


F vision 
un iona Super 1 
lamentals of Instructional 


otal 
he t 
of t er- 
shat less to asc 
ionally somew ifficult of 
i roportionally ingly di ae 
T ie k k has been increasing T ject ber of 
ime.’ Since i ñt at 
school time.’ § oe time given to the a g pra 
i e€ amoun: i 
D schedules, and also because of the 
ex ; 


re 
0 
. ions. ‘ a 
binations 

ject com w ies 

teaching by activity units or by ic in 1945 of da di 
ted a variety of subject combinatio nd in the so 

a t common were in the language arts a 
mos; 
fields, 


jntes”” 
a more NY? ing 
3 roduce 4 
Th bjects which were combined to p 
e sul 
language arts 


: an atl 
lling ue! 

m spe re r 

program ranged all the way to The mos f and a 

i (o) s ing, o 

to almost complete curriculum treya gis read Jop! 

e > 

i ination was that o Sp 
Occurring combination 


t 

so f° a 

ei at sa Ell a A 

Z e oe Eeee reported arae bins a 

ia aod geography and citizenship. Whateve i 

had developed was applied in all grades. that was -i vst 

In describing a completely flexible a School, mmen” 

in the fourth 8tade of the Browning nyai er co. ach 
Texas, Mrs, Brusse, the teacher, makes the 

The teacher 


e 
follow ol” 
jects t0 * orp a 
did not set UP a fixed schedule of o j roving fps Gi 
day, but planned her Program in terms of the dividual oF P og" 
lem solving, Creative “Pression, and drill for in 
© need. No ti 


ajy probe pet 
he daily P pach 
rt 
ime allotment was made fo 
different activi 


1V1 


e ih 
se ith 
pu oO e 
cher for he jects, g” 
its Were furnished the tea bj 192 
Ayer, “Time 
9 


Su 
School 

in the Elementary 

"42, Was) ington, D, 

Contains pi 


scam 5 
jureau of Education, r ; Bego” 
a pies T 
erous illustrative time eodh he a o 
enry J. Otto, “i *Banizational and Administrative 
Schools in the United States,” Bu etin no, 
5s Pp. 47, 59. 


ivers! 
4544, Austin, Tex, Un 
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Out restri 

Estricti 
on as : TIE: = F- 
W to time distribution Of $ : f 
ia Outcomes pecified requirements 1n the 

ere w 4 F : 
teacher as no fixed requirement 19 fundamental skill training. The 
skills w E ve individual and gfoUP assistance in the development of 
e: ; ; 

n she saw the need. All skill subjects were taught only when 
> 


and 
to the 
extent that, the teacher felt the group needed it. 
at no time scheduled 


h 
= Shenae following the activity program, 
Program amis; but she was asked by @ group of teachers to outline a 
Bram, Sh which she considered represenative of a daily activity pro- 
e submitted the following program: 


8:50. FirtH GRADE PROGRAM 
9:00—Opening exercises. 
9:00- Citizenship Health. 
10:00—Arithmetic. 
dual wosk. 


10:001 0 Grou work—Indivi 
; 2204 oo education. 
9:30-41 oe spelling. 
:30—Problem solving: 
Reading —Geogr@Phy: 
Language—Research- 
Writing— Report 
b aoe arts. 
1230 tan 
| 1:30—Problem solving: 
: l Spelling— Language 
Reading—History: 
1 Geography —W siting: 
130- 1. Research—Report- 
:45_ 1'45—Spelling. 
SE o 
:00—Activity period. 
a ee : 
esearch—Repor 
aks te Bates Brusse and Fred ae n Activity Program 
aw and Company, 1935, PP- 101-105. ` 


Ty. 
3019.0 


d craft. 
in Action, Dallas, 


X; 


bject-¢ 
centered rather than subj evemeh 


kills a 


exible programs, the relative = 
d to reading, language work, to hos? 
Is, are not strikingly dissimilar 
e 403. perl 

ine of many short, separated ae h 
P to stay with a life-centered problem ara atl 
to touch all sides of it ina closely related fashion. Thus r ut ome 
à whole day or even 2 week may be devoted to carrying ° yall 


P n 1S $ 
One project. The total time for such a project, however, !'$ ' se 
token y 


, aap a 

P into smaller units designed to accomplish cera of im 
o the tota] planning and Spaced over a longer perio’, at 
Flexible planning not 


ay t 
. nity ae 
only provides a better opportu pils Da 
; ; u ; 
ning experiences, but when PUP! pud 


i 5 „née Í g 
a ily schedules, they gain ee ee n 
e & time and in the assumption of responsibility si K 
ngs done “ccording to schedule two fundamental nee g 
ern living For thi hers = p 
; S reason, many progressive teac 5 
Pupils to take a large Part in p] h of time 19 a ail’ 
block of tim Ma yd LP anning the use A 


le p’ 
Or small grou ps “count of teacher-pupil schedu 
P work is SUggestive of possible outcomes øg 


n g 
sch mst 
e€ decide te nl aS an outcome of much grouP = aur i 
8YM periods p Sit noisy activities until hobby bows agt 
each day in’ aa © divide Our two h hich we used f0F "og a 
Y into three 1. Ours which we 
tivities fine kinds of activity, Two groups would wor yo! 
A Would : p% 
he > ak &roup Meetings = wotk periods, and two Bf Nés 
Onsult Ajj i a ale 
York Bie ice Mie] — pit’ gi 
i A 
adequate dea : of car tes, Ci Operative Procedures ee 
fh upilş anA a niversity, 1952, pp. 13-4 


Ceres She ah fe r 


Practj P 
ractices and Techniques of Flexibility 4 
07 


For ex g 
work pieu s while groups on science and stories were havi . 
Specia] probl “ which time they read and recorded, or w ar, their 
Were workin em with someone, the groups on chores ae $ a wi 
On games w g on activities which were active bút nor nos a. ening 
Would i innn work at the back of the room on mobles od z group 
called this ss together, while the pet group would work with s pe 

>; supervised discussion period our group meeting. After loa 


Minute 

S th 

nie e pets group and games group would exchange, and I'd su- 
a shile the pets 8"0uP finished their meeting un- 
k period groups a half-hour 


€ follow 
owed much this schedule in our group meetings: 


k 
2; m reading from day before. 
; Pl; n reading for next day. 
4, Bie, activities. 
Pd hike activities to be used for culminating activity. 
tags duri ed each half-hour so that each group had done all three 
ing the period of the day allotted for 8109P work. 


S First Second. Third 
chedule Half-hour Half-hour Half-hour 
G 
Wo Meeting 1and2 9 and 5 and 6 
a k Period 5 and 6 1 and 3 and 4 
RES 3 and 4 5 and 6 1 and 2 
ROUPING 


T INTRACLASS G 
literature treating the organiza- 
learning, chiefly in the fields of 
dies jnstruction, and more re- 

in unified 


H 
ELPING TEACHERS ADJUS 


he 
ti Te is wt 
te and t a surprising amount of 
. acti . 
A ie, a Ctics of intraclass group 
> z 
ky in tithmetic, and social stu 
oe niaar j 
a *thing i with co-operative 
“ling. t the close of a comprehensiv 
atig 8 with j ari di 
intraclass group!ns jn reading» 


Meti i 
j 1c, Petty draws the following genera 
problem in developing techni 


of the literature 
ial studies, and 


ques for 


e 
Mee oblem is primarily a 
_ 38 individual needs. 


id 
” P. 406. 


8 


r vision 
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in indi 
n es in d 
: wide rang ET 
2. Research is adequate to establish the fact yksin a ding 
in i ; asun a sW. 
S in instructional nee i ie 
This is true even within intraclass g 


ual difference 
social studies, 


+g a0) 
3 f k : . . doing 
primarily achievement groupings. ; nsideration 10 hich 4 
3: complex of factors must be taken aa EO ips, factors W cial 
intraclass grouping. In setting up reading oT es an 
very important are instructional reading level, e 
instructional needs, 
4, 


iv 
product 
imulate 
. ials stimu 
Wealth of resource and teaching material 
&roup work in these areas. 


i 
- All 8touping should be flexible. 
6. 


wW! 
if group 
ivities if g" 
i ctivities 
Tovision must be made for a variety of a 
to be successful. 


vi 


aid 
arch , 
e rese: 

Petty also Suggests that teachers need mor 


a 
k P eously- ing 
l groups working ee E ine 
: ions ava 
nevertheless a wealth of practical suggestions | e intraclass 100!" 
5 : Ao vi 
Miss Petty’s thesis description of the extensi 


ry 9° 
a a 

$ ; lementay at 
Work going on in the Casis (Austin, Tex.) E of flexibi nh 
e . . s e , 
Breaking a class up into minor groups is a typ differences: ^ 4 jo 
permits much greater adjustment to individual u 

Ous illustrati 


ri 
orm smal] &roups, and (2) guiding $ 


WAYS TO FORM SMALL GROups 


in large © og 
The best Ways to form small 8tfoups are shaped in P op 
by the school’s general] Curriculum philosophy. If ee gs 
Phasizes Separate Subject teaching. the Criteria for intra g 
ing will be based pri 


eds. It pet 
Primarily upon subject matter ne 
10M: 

aty Clare Pen > Intracl, s 
doctor’s issertation es Gane Groupin 
Petty’s thesi 


ni 


tation, The U, s 
is is Publisheg by 


ol, 
in the Elementary See 
iversity of Texas, 1952, p. 118. A s Tex. 
the Uni ity oj exas Press, Austin, 
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ti 
"culum is organized d lif i i 
around life experience units, the criteria for 


Mtrac] à 

Broup ee: will be based chiefly upon pupil interest and 

Seems ac “ning If the curriculum combines, as the current trend 

traclass gr sea subject achievement with life-interest projects, in- 

testing ae will be based upon 4 combination of achieverieht 
social criteria. In any event teachers face the problem 


o 
a skillf 
ul adi ae: ; 
l adjustment of the activities carri 
and by the in-between, intra- 


Stou 

P by indivi 

Class oe individuals as individuals, 

tant ps. Planning for this sort O 

izin ; 

eport imental literature, it i 

8 inte a number of ways that have proved helpful in organiz- 

‘ s groups 

of, ae , 
achieve most common basis used f 

ment and mental age tests wit 


t 
othe 
r . 
Stouping factors. In Petty’s comprehenst 
in elementary schools, for example, there is a detailed 


Serj a 
T> of the methods of classification used in six different 
E ve “hig Casis (Austin, Tex.) Elementary School. Following 
= ii S general philosophy and the co-operative planning of 
: i a involved, intraclass grouping is maintained in the 
ae Micha at all grade levels with the double purpose (1) of 
te ttin truction in basic subject skills and knowledge, and (2) 
gen S up a framework of small gt in which children feel 
Stoy; and socially competent aig 


t Res 
a eae For this purpose; classes are usua} 
of Pective] er groups with different but overlappi6 os aa 
tee Sse z in arithmetic, in reading and in soci@ si ! 

x € chief bases for grouping are achi 
D bass 
M ie selective tests used in Class V-1 
sg Po its were the California Test ° Mental N 
: an Achievement Tests. ata dert 

al tests prepare 


(sj 
uù A te suppl k 
id, plemented by some 1° 


In 
or grouping is a combination 
h some allowance made 
ve study” of intraclass 


e 
form 


d Pages. 
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è coup 
; ading § 
teacher and a sociometric test. On these bases, three res 


eas 
form 
7 : s : were als 
respectively with eleven, eight, and thirteen children jl 
and three arithmet 


c 
yen 
> nd se jal 
ic groups with eleven, fourteen, & ved fot socit 
dren were also formed. No separate group was organ! 

studies in this particular class. 


2. A second basis 
Pupils’ social 


a the 

ing is © 

i uping 7 

frequently used for intraclass T tests 

group status determined by use of paet sti 
: a : s 

The Purpose is to locate pupils in compatible group 


late social growth and promote pupil self-security. eacher’s ae 

3. A third important basis for grouping is the © it is Py 
sonal judgment, This may be the primary basis, thn c je 
the basis for making exceptions to other group place! the of E 
and for shifting pupils from one group to another after t% a 


‘ upi? gl 
BrouPs have been organized. The values of flexible f° sso” 
enhanced or restri 


; 
cted largely according to the teachers 
judgment, ake T 

There is no objective measure for the whole child that an orib” 
place of the culminating judgment of a fair-minded teac™™ arily a 
by the hundreds of personal contacts with pupils which or ete of 
company every school term, For this reason, even at its ue ef ss 
er S subjective Opinion should never be denied a place ue at 15 "gf 

Scisions that concern the Progress of school pupils; 4° 8 
Strengthened by trained 


’s ju ac’ 
à her's JY S og! 
methods of observation, the teache!, 


a foremost place i i orts, aN! e 
: Mt n records, in rep > ely b 
functioning of child accounting. Moreover, it is not so sou! pe 
Sake of records that the teacher's powers of observation ates a 
increased; the t , powe: | do jo” 
a ; eacher’s Judgment in the modern schoo acti” me 
Whole round of curricu] : ‘ isciplinaty “neci y 
To the larve um, instructional, and discip e dis gy 
natin die sient that the teacher’s judgment rests upo? © 
ore i d ee: individual Pupils, will the daily pro? i 
war happil and . 3 jo 
y any effectively 12 pb: 
Natural} ouf” ow 
>a te é 
ikely ¢ se teaches judgment as a factor in pupil BF jve 
y to be influenced by 
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dence. or 
School, out e cant factors as the pupil's newness to the 
Pupils, Stems end mean or over-antagonism with certain other 
tardation a tap and home duty schedules, age of pupil, re- 
cial abilities ie parents desires, ee record evidence, spe- 
Pe regar ded as Soa traits. A en any goyiy should 
Ships once the xible, it is not a goo policy to trans er member- 
in the teach groups have been set up for a specified term unless 
t may be i s judgment 2 change seems to be highly preferable. 
e should es example, that 4 pupil has advanced so rapidly that 
With re change to a higher group; that he 1s totally dissatisfied 
group he is in and wants to change; OF that it is evident 


eisi 
In 

a advanced a group: 
ere are several additional criteria 


at 

i sli, 7 sometimes of decisive significance. 

tees, pla or example, may decide his entrance to certain | 

Scts, a y Sroups, groups for special study topics, construction proj- 

Sts ma Special club activities. The need for competent pupil lead- 

Y cause the shifting of certain pupils 
in a large grou! 


O 
Y or a girl should not be place 


Pposi 

s te sex, The availability 4% 
d other @ 
ed. The selected clas: i 
y serve as a basis for special 


for group assignment 
The pupil’s own 
ain commit- 


C 
Size a equipment, an 
be ar kinds of groups organiz 
Soup ne appointed committees ma 
Sts y ndeavor, The teacher may êP 

"Ota os may in turn choose the memberships for the grou 
“Ad mm nge of ability in a given class will likely atte : 
“uch Cmbership of the intraclass groUP> Various illustrations of 
®hq Stoupings may be found in the relate 


this chapter. 


Su 
IDI 
ke G SMALL GROUPS 
8 te “ i o. ; 
Cope of chnical details of guiding small grou g 
Mea, Ure this book but it is possi Je to 
S that grow out of experimental 


, r vision 
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-JE pio” 
. d longt™ e 
1. Co-operative planning. The er ee ë pupils, post 
grams of each 8toup should be aan ried purposes” fie 
on the blackboard, and recorded for evalua 


= ers may P ; i 
2. Learning from mist akes. Both pupils and saai mat 
greatly by reviewing the mistakes made ee yara after 
A second 8tade teacher located the following p 
viewing an uns 


uccessful group lesson: i nee 

l. The children Were not used to working in small Te a 
More guidance than the teacher was able to g 
groups meeting at the same time. 

2. The &toups were not 
actually had litt] 
evaluate, 


coup 3 
; vere. Some BY to 
clear as to what their jobs w 


‘butt: 
ibu 
contr. 
€ to do, for they were short on 


The chairmen were n 
portunities to be acti 
Material aloud 


op” 
bers e 
mem?” | hi 
ot skillful in giving all ASA rea a 
ve participants. Some Hea. and dé 
themselves, made comments on it, jd be 
3 u 
t was to be used. iudge what sho 
id not seem to know how to judg 
paper," eview p 
E ii 
f ‘ oin ‘0 
Later this Same teacher on the basis of the foreg ai small 8" 
subsequent Experience listed the following criteria 
planning: 


d 


an 


pt 
€ planning period needs to be short. inning 2” 
3. Much guidance by the teacher is needed at the begin 
lesser degree teacher guidance is needed all the way. ou? 
. Leadership is develo &8radual]; Me 
5. Some children wily cont 


al 
si . i i 2 a 

h ribute ideas more readily in 

than ina class meeting, 


15 iB 
tation on er part, ve pla” 
See l, rati 
= Ibid., P. 395 ty Pp. 436—454, for numerous records of co-ope! 
Ibid., p. 403 
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Bs 7 
eacher leadership. All the studies of intraclass grouping 
her guidance. The teacher fine 


em n 
Ra ame need for expert teac 
“Xpert guide aa cale bo member of the group and as an 
ance of aes difficult places. Some teachers rotate their guid- 

ate groups, with the remaining groups doing special 


indivi 
a a or creative assi but the best plan seems 
Which the ave pupil leaders in charge of ‘the nonteacher groups 
need to a carry on regular group activities. This practice will 
e preplanned and guided by the teacher. The teacher 
hich small groups can 


should 
and ca also study and decide the purposes W 
Nnot serve; guide pupil planning in the selection of prob- 
n such matters as setting 


Ems, grou i 
p procedures to þe used, and i 

the communica- 

of records, the 


e ti 
1 m . . 
Yon of e schedules, selection of meeting places, 
evaluati, mall groups with large groups the keeping 
ton . 
Cedures 8 of procedures, and the improvement of subsequent pro- 


gnments; 


ationships between plan- 
organization of small 
red to assist the 


In 
ing A other practices are the close rel 
flexibility more evident th 
sor should be prep 


Sto 
up 
ie The supervi 
Si st 
n this important area 
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CHAPTER 19 


The Principle of Objectivity 


— 


treated in the closing chap- 
aluation. Frequent 
n with democratic 


principles are peculiarly and 
n as it is herein con- 


o be 
vity and ev: 
connectio 


T ; 
ters a he principles remain t 
Mention is book: namely, object! 
and creati as been made of them in 
a erento, supervision, but the two 
Ceiveq, zi associated with scientific supervisio 
Makes ae they set the pace for the scientific planning that 
oe annan improved outcomes from the Jinseruction@l and 
88 Will be y programs. The principles of objectivity and evaluation, 
80 to se shown, have much in commo , but they lend themselves 
Nore senna consideration. s by far the 
it is oe associated with science 
t and the the nature and outcomes o 
one to follow are primarily concerned. 
THE NATUR 
een called t “ke: word” of science. 
supervision stems from the 
þe based upon meas- 
pose of scientific 
d judgment for 


th 
od į 
L . 
ty he to substitute factual 44 sae : 
i servation and personal opinion. his significant generali- 
inciple of objectivity- 


2; 
catio 
imn o Tests s 
quarely upon the princi 
lysis of the 


Plicati 
ati 
ons call for a sharp 2? 
415 


Obie. 

lt ar frequently has b 

ideą niger in chapter 1 that 
at the improvement of instruction 

that the pu 


tal l 
ea 
ä ; 
Me d controllable items an A 
fa and unbiase 


scientific 


" rvision 
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objectivity, Authori 


of 
Jace 
total p = 
ties differ with respect to = general song 
ity in j i i here is r 
objectivity in instructional planning, but t e i orince. The pê 
$ i ; 
ment as to its Prescriptive Meaning and basic imp 
cise nature of ob 


« dehas 
= following 
jectivity is revealed in the three 
tions: 


sl Webster's Ne. 


ate; 


st 
s the 
sa 1S th al 
oer s jectivity n 
w International Dictionary: obje 


r 
exte 
aas 
‘ 3 henomen 
quality, or relation of treating events or dealer bias of 
rather than as affected by one’s reflections or dent upon the 
Warren's Dictionary of Psychology: not depen 


by physi 
mig cord 

: ae a r ting of re 

judgment of the individual observer; admit 8 on im 
instruments. rat 
othe 


; ndence 

ood’s Dictionary of Education: the quality of mi a truths, 

Personal, factual evidence and established negate hyp 
an on judgment, personal Opinion, hearsay, or + thinking. 

Ses, especially as Manifest in research, writing, o of 

t the type | old 

John Dewey was Particularly concerned abou 

Critical 


in 
5 nce 5° 
° ie uiesce a 
> Toutine thinking that result from acq 
Patterns of thinkin 


o? 


we” In a Sh 
and with less routine. 
Tueckner state that: 
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empl 
oyed in ordi 
ord 
ene inary, every day problem-solving the scienti 
measurements as possible.” en 
Descripti 
tion: jenti 
ptions of the scientific method differ in the ch 
; á aracteristics 
its objective features. For 


listed 
, but all place heavy emphasis on 
to the following six char- 


Example 
ple, re i 
, reference is frequently made 
) science is b 
ased on f: 
acts; 


acteristi 
1St1C: è id 
s of the scientific method: (1 
es of analysis as a fundamental 


Oj sei 
ig employs the principl 
Siciice in the comprehension of complex phenom 
ena: 
employs hypotheses in the thinking involved; Po ) 
? 1en- 


tific thi 
inking i 
nking is characterized by freedom from emotional bias; (5) 
and (6) science aae 


Scie 
nce “ye 
u 
tilizes accurate measurement; 
of its data.” 
frequently contrasted 
but it should be kept 


As 
the k 

keyword of science, O 
ive aspects, and that 


With sub; 
in Pla igs the keyword of 
Philoso Wo science has numerou! 
ample, : R has numerous objective considerations. Take, for ex- 
the TE subjective elements that appear in the excellent listing 
€e in cha acteristics of scientific procedure made by the Commit- 
Visors a rge of the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
Tansee Directors of Instruction: (1) basis upon facts, (2) 
With il cs description, (3) suspended judgment, (4) concern 
relevant facts, (5) sensitiveness tO problems, (6) effort 
al, (8) 


isco 
ve i i 
r rather than to prove (7) continuous apprais 
eralizations.. 


e 
quest 
for ever more inclusive ge 
5 mphasize the 


t 
Woul 
d, however, be a serious M! 
method, for it is primarily and 
made 


Jecti 
ive 
nature of the scientific 
Due allowan 


Sse. 
Qtial 
med. § ly objective in character. 
Ppler > B . 7 
Pl arr, William H. Burton, and Leo Supervision, 
sult Carter y. Good, A. Ss. 
York, Appleton- 


eto 
n-Ce 
‘ntury-Crofts, 1947, P- 816. 
characteristics, con: 
Research, ew 


if Brueckner, 


Bap, LOr 

t ib 

Ceng, 2nd gee elaboration of these 

ao I-Cr uglas E. Scates, The Methodology ° 

Meng aa 1941, pp. 10-14. 

tion” Sipe: Method in supervisory Programs: 
Ssotiatio, oean Directors ©! Instruction, 

n, 1934, p- 4 


seventh yearbook of the Depart- 
Washington, D:G; National Edu- 


: ervision 
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i i ion, but the most S18 se the 
for subjective control and interpretation, l basis. To 4 
isti a ni tua 
characteristic of the scientific method is its fac " 
j ain: 
words of the Seventh Yearbook Committee aga 


P fieldy 
e, in whatever, 
The prime characteristic of scientific procedure, 
is its re] 


s 
-Juo 
aii 
aa s is a $ 
facts. The worker of scientific A ve to ma A 
‘ ; ee aie d 
his collection of relevant facts; he scrutinizes a subsequent 
of their authenticity; he bases his conclusions an 
upon the facts which he has discovered.® 


E" conside! 
In further elaboration of the principle of popa cm he 
Will be given to: (1) the sources of truth, (2) € ebooks, A) 
Ment in education, (3) science in professional tex ae ervis 
Spread of educational research, and (5) research a 


suf 
iance on 


m 
THE SOURCES OF TRUTH 1 


than relye 
The degree to which objectivity is absolute wet sub) "ye 
in a given set of basic data depends not only pa za shall kno% pat 
manipulation but upon the sources of truth. “Ye dmonitio" at? 
truth and the truth shall set you free” is a moral p its u” u” 
adorns the walls of many an educational building, hich thé “pi 
the original source from W it. The E of 
in 10, p 
ave guided the conduct apie y 
personal experience based npon $ his” 
servation, (2) authori 


ition. 
(3) custom and tradition, 
science,® 


accurate and 
Combination 


» and Brueckner, op. cit., PP. 806-812. 
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dai 
ily 
experie 
careful a nces of teachers and supervisors, if combi 
erat kg > m i 
vation and set within a valid frame of ref poke 
reference, can 
, 


Easily b 
ecome reliable and helpful sources of truth 


AUT 
HORITY 
fe makes it necessary to depen d 


he chief bases of our information 
true when it becomes desirable 
ways of teaching or of other 
the choice of which expert 
atter of vital importance. 
rea of knowledge, the 
choices. 


Th 
Upon an lexity of modern li 
and judon t authority as one of t 
to mak g ‘on This is especially 
Phases sa: S in the customary 
authoriti our daily living. In such cases, 
es to follow often becomes & M 


em 
ore i : à . 
information one has 19 ê given a 


Brea 
ter hi 
is igisi : ; 
possibilities become for making wise 


Cus 
TOM 
AND TRADITION 
personal and social 


Tor 
s a primary source 


; h 
life, h e degree that one is $ 
but in many 


eis ]7 
Nr aes to accept custo 
Other in n many cases these W 
oF date Stances the so-called truth 
ing Seine ill adapted to changing social conditions oF tO the chang- 
Se, ste of one’s physical and i ctual development. In this 
re systematic sources © truth should be sought. 


‘story 


ne’ 
truth €S personal experience 
iey 4 paper wit 
a Prete ese experiences 
at simi] by competent analy 
ar situations and probl 


Ne, 
» the 
re can be no doubt that 


have been caret ly 
A To the extent 


sis and oC u 
ems exist in the prese 
“history 1 


By 
‘Losopyy 
. -g the val 


the plos 


o z ; 
est ki hy concerns itself wit 
ethods of determining the tut? 
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be- 
g x hy may 
serve individual and social goals. Thus one’s p peaa and fot 
come a significant basis for setting the goals of educ 


à u- 
in ed 
3 N an a É . nts used 
estimating the validity of the criteria and instrume 
cational evaluation. 


SCIENCE 


of 
m urce 
a jective, SO 
Probably the best, and certainly the most e af me wledge 
truth is the scientific method, together with its body vance depen 
ci 
commonly known as science. As a source of truth, s 


ich involv? 
"Pon systematically controlled methods of research which op 
more precise instruments of 
servation, and less sub 
of truth. It is for this 


fa 
measurement, more ee 
jective interpretation than the ot ; despit? 
reason, no doubt, that many p me thi k 
ity enters into all the sources of tt 


stitt 
: ic life have 
gious, and economic life in the 


n 
In his review of measurement i p 
me rice 

8 T. he 
ctically recoloured our parece oth 
cation has been equally sign! mee $ 
of the scientific method. mer J 
> DO doubt, continue to be made in t Jeur? 


occupational, relj 
up both fear and enthusiasm, 


modern world, Ross Says, " 
has revolutionize 


been made and will 
of science, The im 


SiG 


sof? 
i coal 
P- 4. Spt Measurement in Today's Schools, New York, Prentice oe 
8 Alfred N. Whi hi ; 
millan Compan 325, at Sei 


rk, Th? 
Y, 1925, p. 3. ence and the Modern World, New YO 
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cism,” but there is little hope that education in ge 
Vision in particul ill t their ch 2 a ad super 
Ods of a D SA eS chosen goals until their meth- 
thinkin, c ieving them are more thoroughly based upon objective 
Pedi: and scientific procedures. The review to follow of the 
Of teva oe in education is undertaken with the purposes 
=. ing the progressive scope of objectivity and developing a 
e appreciation of the potentialities of scientific method in 


Education,” 


THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION 


movement in education which seem 
his point are: (1) the early scien- 
d (2) the rise of educational meas- 


T cou 
mo he phases of the scientific 
st : 
tific appropriate to treat at t 
ù Movement in education; an 
tements, 


THE EARLY screnTIFIC MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION 
ucation is frequently described in 
ead of objective techniques 
methods of learning, 
nid educational measurements. began long petore in 

e Seventeenth-century philosophical trend toward realism (the 

“mand that education concern itself with realities and not merely 

ith words), and the naturalism of Rousseau (the substitution of 
© personal observation of nature aS an educational 
Social tradition). These early beginnings led to t 


eth 
Ozzj Ods, nature study, and 8 
> Basedow, and Ritter, an 


th 


Sin 

-_  Patural sciences (astronomy, 
mes, 

arlan Shores, Funda- 


ISt; 
AP physics, etc.) of modern ti 
. Hi 
"rene Sult B. Othanel Smith, William O: San and J- Book Company, PP: 
es, of Curriculum Development, Yonkers, N-*» 
: in education, consult 
Fo - orific movement 10 e pied 
Sitional R pre detailed treatmény at f the es Thirty Seventh Yearbook, Part Me ue 
entific Ma, for the Study of E “ploomingt , IL, Public School Publ g 
on, 


c M. a 
™pany, plage in Educati 


a E f 
ae scientific movement in ed 
S of the early twentieth-century spr 


a . 
ad norms in the fields of child accounting; 
Actually, it 
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of 


a 
3 . . curricul - 
tion of related science materials into the school Te was this 
i es. 
Germany, France, England, and the United sae —— 
: : i o 
broad movement that is treated in the histories 


as the “moder® 
s 12 

such writers as Monroe,” Cubberley,”* and Graves 

scientific movement.” 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


«es has 
The role of science in the control of educational p ee" he 
expanded greatly since Monroe concluded his chap ere il 
Scientific Tendency in Education” with the follow 
(slightly modified) : educ 
The development of the scientific method in its applicano met 
tion can be traced along two lines: (1) formulation of scien ad 
ods of instruction i 


n accord with the 


m 
y ts of 
ent in form, content, and arrangemen 
presented in textbooks." 


.a 
principles of psychology? 


aterial 


lly 
5 io ysua y 
K and measurement movement” is ¥ G 
Paul Monr A j . ck, 

y hw dere e History of Education, New Y° 


ir 

Mi 

: n 

- Cubberley, The p , Houghto ; 

Compaan, 1920, PP. 772-778, 958 2 a TEST; i coop” 

nK P, Gr, ; e “lan 

1913, Pp. 320-3557 4 History of Education, New York, The Macmil z 
p Ptonroe, op, cit., PP- 702-70 oye E 
* The present treatment is a nm k history of ach eas” 

tests, consult Leonard P, yres, “Histo Sketch. For the early his A 


jona 
"y and Present Status of Educat 
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4 with the efforts of Rice to develop 
hievement by having pupils in differ- 
ent school systems spell the same set of words. This resulted in a 
Spelling scale that, together with the construction of a handwriting 
scale by Thorndike in 1910, was the forerunner of the hundreds 


of scales, tests, scorecards, and other measurement and evaluation 
: vement and developmenta 


devices that have since provided achieven l 
Standards for practically every type of pupil learning e asit 
tion, They also laid the basis for the objective efforts of t pay : 
of educators to improve the theories, techniques, curricu petas 
administrative organization that affect formal pane ~ em 
nd classroom instruction in particular. ats be É assified 
Ments that resulted from the scientific movement may 


as follows: 


Sctibed as beginning in 189 
Standard norms of spelling ac 


A Oral. 
j Written, 
l. Informal (nonstandardized ). 
a. Traditional (essay type): 
b. Objective (new type) . 
- Formal (standardized). 
a. Achievement. 
(1) General (survey): -æ ett)» 
: (2) Speciite ( diagnostic, practice, € 
- Intelligence. è 
(1) General (individual and gen 
(2) Specific (aptitude oF p108 
c. Character and Personality. p amplification of 


T z rer preven evel 
the he space limitations of this chaps of rests that have : l 
pousan: Tne, but che Bee 


i ; 
portant bearings of the p oi 
oreg 


Ope d 


n Within the range of the -I Society £ ee! 
Ea ompany, “ al Develop- 


Ents» Natio 
Rane S Tr, of the hing C i 
ucap “Eventi 7, k, Part ++ hing M n 
attor eee Yesrkooke Tr sioa! Pp. ah ee 
Meng Excellent anial treatment, consult Ros 
g Ros easurements,” pp- 27-64. 
S, op, cit., P- 24. 
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n i in the 
y ” : pa re indicated 
scope and the instructional implications a 


fol- 


a 
: a s: Meast” 
lowing table of contents of the technical book by Ros 


ment in Today's Schools, 


ENT 
PART I. THE PROBLEM OF MEASUREM 
Chapter 


I. Measurement in the Modern World 


: ; ament in 
Il. The Historical Development of Measurem 
Education 


Ill. The Characteristics of 


a Satisfactory Measuring 
Instrument 


FORMAL 
PART Il. Tue CONSTRUCTION OF INFOR 
TEACHER-MADE TESTS 


IV. General Principles of Test Construction 
V. Principles of Constructing Specific Types of 
Objective Tests 


The Construction and Use of Essay Examinations 
VIL Steps in 


Rep: 


. ; ta 
resentation of Educational Da 
The Uses and L 


imitations of Norms 


PART IV, MEAsu: 
3 Motivation 
- Practice 
I. Diagnosis 
School Marks 
XV. Classification and Pr, i 
XVI. Guidance ppn 
XVII. Evaluation 
XVIII. Public Relations 


REMENT IN INSTRUCTION 


Page 
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Prospectiv i 

e and working supervi 

a aiy g supervisors should z ` 

ge and abilities against the chapter Eae ee knowl- 
e foregoing 


table 
of i 
contents. No supervisor can afford to be 
unacquainte 
s of modern testing.” ate pl ; 
i an- 


classroom 
; teaching, curriculum im t, eval ae a 
provement, evaluation, interpretation, 
) rogram rest heavily upon the 
individual d ; does the control of 
‘ evelopment. The ascertainment of individual interests 
is of individual problems and 
r instructional achieve- 
the setting of instructional goals 
f instructional methods and 
ent of health and physical 
special tasks; the 
dicapped and mal- 
s; the appraisal, 
dividual adjust- 
ng, recommen- 
f future educa- 


Materi 
rial: 

l; the location and improve 
dual study and 


cfect b 
S; the assignment of indivi 

the care of han 
t of gifted pupil 


ress; the in 


Struce 

Uctio 

testy, à n, reporting, and guidance depend upor s 

tests = illuminating statement concerning the educational use 

» Guthrie and Powers say: 

her’s professional tools. Through 

derstanding © e needs, abilities, 
creristics of pupils 


nality chara ; 
measure the efficiency 


a Siri one of the modern teac 
a ievement teacher can obtain an un! 
AB APAA satos; interests, and person 

instry, appraise the outcomes of learning 4% 

cee ing. dificulti 
Mi ttost tests as tools the teacher ©? identify ear aes 
Meet l causes of failure, and pla” educational programs po 
€ student's needs just as accurately as th physician ag 


v 
Stip C 
Muj, os R 
ating, lan Measurement in Today's Sch 
teresting, reliable, and practica 


ols, oP: cit, is f commended as a 
eatment of educational testing- 


š ision 
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ument that 
health difficulties and plans for treatment. The ri a ai should 
schools formerly got along without tests does not ie know that ae 
go back to the methods used half a century ago. hysicians do a 
cians ‘got along’ without X rays and penicillin, but p q patients a 
today because of new instruments and new nee guided þett 
longer and are healthier. Pupils, too, are understood a ee fined an 
today because educational measuring instruments have 
have been used as professional tools.” 


urement 
In our attempt to depict the values of tests and on against 
We must not overlook their limitations. A sharp rea d introd 
the indiscriminate use of tests followed their — much e% 
tion, based largely on the claims that they placed t q overlook 
phasis on skills and knowledge of subject matter an 


an 
atio 
; Sai f educ 
the moral, social, and other subjective outcomes 0: 
Skipping puts it: 


5 


enera 
a : was § 
reas under consideration 


{09s 
go 
¢ that educt 
failed to recognize the fac 5° 
are) 
plex than the natural scienc 


s in the field 


a social Science, is More com 


A y think 
“ny members of the instructional staff 
ducation only ; 


o 
wW 
"Edwin R, Guthrie ang Hans jog N ol 
The Ronald Press Company, 19365 F. Powers, Educational Psycho pi 
2 William R, Skipping, Changin 205. 
Instruction, unpublis 


blie vy 
: sion of PUP 4 
SE Concepts in the Supervision o: , PP: 
hed doctor's thesis, The University ae Texas, 19 
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selve dei 

ffy a ee that the scientific movement is little more th 

ga ie "a major value lies in the surprising develo; ore 

aa aa of educational research as such. The histor xf d : 
earch antedates and overlaps in many ways ihe ie of 


Educa 
atio i 
nal measurements. Educational research has so many rami 
development in a brief 


Cati 
hema Lo it is difficult to portray its 
may be fo e most impressive testimony of its far-reaching effects 
the profe und in the increased scientific content in books used in 
tors, and ssional training of teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
in the practical application of research discoveries.” 


SCI 
ENC 
E 
IN PROFESSIONAL TEXTBOOKS 


he penetration of scientific ma- 


found in the changing nature 
sed in the preparation 
the following account: 


] use about 1900. 


An 
Stials oe illustration of © 
Meet pan a textbooks i 
teachers E sychology as 1t has been u 
. This change is well indicated in 


The fee 
lt then si sa educational psychology came into genera 
Bnified the initial application of statistical methods to the study 


Ps i 5 
abili Ychological and educational h as the interrelation among 


ities ; data suc i 
in learning school subjects, effects of environmental factors, 
i n other fields 


Cts” 
o Of training ; 

i Tha in one field or gtoUP of cap apse 
Psyop otes, and the like. Prior to 1900 the ante educationa 


ol 
teachi gy consisted largely of des 


e 


y Ing criptive an 5 
A 8 aa learning, of inferential applications o Ger 
io taie oe of experimental psychology» and he use O: e ques- 
p ter hig in the study of children. ; " 
Ti ent 900 the statistical method came rapi I into U : a 
: Dout i researches on learning appeared with increasing requenc 
duca 1910 the term Jearning process was widely used, a0 conse in 
tials j of learning mate- 
in : 
loys ‘ €xperimental investigations 2° s in school subjects. By 
e . 
ae bi € movement of tests and measurement of progress and akie 
fon boo) the most exhausti dies of this kia e 529-page eal e 
Ig, the Si Part II: Th E ive m ies pe ts Jucation of the Nationa ociety 
8, “mdy of E 4 ars al School Publishing Company; 
ducation, Bloomingto™ u! 


uency. 


tio 
nal psychology consisted largely oas 
aterial 


, ision 
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cational psy 
ment in schoo] subjects was well under way. n , Sa eributariey 
chology is a stream swollen by the confluence pe a of learning, he ¥ 
statistical methods, experimental methods, stu a ogress in scho 
of standard tests for measuring performance an p 

subjects, intelligence tests, and personality tests. 


(1) emo 


logy 
sycho 
(3) the Psychology of remedial procedures, (4) the p the 
of social instituti 


soc 
r nal 

X . ucatio: 

Other educational textbooks, notably those in ed 


d physi 
ology, methods of instructio i 


n 

e nine bu e of 
quotes from som averag 
are research-based, an ef 
“Seyi ters. «al suP 
'y-seven chap ; ctional oft 
OKs in the field of instru put Oy, 
made generous “se of research findings, P% ac 


nd ac 
n the amount used. Barr, Burton, @ d pF 


ë an d 
i ; 3 > fottifies its treatment of theory so 
tical techniques by citi 


0 (4 
ie 
; a 
Ating or {toting from more than dyi®b w 
references, largely t ased. Their chapter on “Study? a 
21 Daniel Starch, Hazel M, 


ip 
108) r 
Stanton, and Wilhelmine Koerth, Psych? der" p 
i O entury.Ç, k 36; oF 

ex See Guthrie and Powers, Ob. cit, cae ie ee for M 
cation, New York, W. W. Norton and Company 1952, 


> 
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Tea Es 
all oo í va o cites 95 references, nearly 
vision for Better poner i w a k ease pe Ee oe L 
tesearch, alth 700 SE a erence to educational 
lives » although his general bibliography of 185 references in- 
talus many research studies, to which he adds an appendix Pont 
of pr 3 the summaries of significant research studies in the field 
large] up dynamics. Melchior's Instructional Supervision egl 
Stare y upon factual materials in keeping with his introductory 
Method» procedures adhere sO far as possible to scientific 
rements and quan- 
quali h in volume and 
be, after the 1938 summary. Smith estimates that there have 
of education since 1900.” 


xtended, particularly in the 
All in all, it is ap- 
a new 


ddle of 


action against measu: 
ment increased bot! 


€ntieth centu: ry.“ 


R 

‘ae OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH shone lol 
Meng a way of indicating the spread of the scien oe 
a ‘n education is to look at its expanding scope as cia 
ang esection surveys and analys al 

so methods, The scientific movement 1 pee 
Marj ' tapidly that in 1938 it took @ 529-page year" pee 
© its contributions to the advancement of education- 


Ta 
a, 7 Of the yearbook follows: 1> 
1 Science,” Educational e- 


 Otha 
nel Smith, “ dagogical 
4 Sette “ao ‘New Approaches to Pedag as Buel 
iy meri 4 
See 7 = and ington, D.C, National Educa- 
m. 


ti dini” 
On distra 

to; a i 

aA ts, American School Curricniun 5 

ee also finding 

Forty-Nint 


tio ns 


SSOcia n: 

Presl e SiOn, 1953. dhs e 
arg ed te ee Movement in Education, OD ducation, piano: 
x Learn National Society for the Study of F 

ng and Instruction, 1950- 
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neribu- 

The first section of the Yearbook reviews and ag “einen? 

tions of research in relation to (1) school surveys; (2) curriculum 

administration; (3) the education of teachers; (4) aia spelling 

(5) general methods; (6) handwriting; (7) reading; nce (12) che 
(9) English usage; (10) mathematics; (11) natural scie 


erti 
i e ba and Ci 

, promotion, marking, ar 
ualization of instruction; 


at of meth 


; P lopm 1 tio 
The second section reviews and analyzes the develop ontribut!? 


c 
ods and techniques of inquiry with reference to (1) the 
of the National Society; 


research; (3) the social 


; abi 

(9) examining and ‘esting acquired knowledge, skill, 4” 1) 
(10) testing intelligence, aptitude, and personality; aP c 
techniques of observation, questionnaire, and rating f scie i 

The third section reviews and analyzes the contributions © (1) a 
knowledge to education in the following particular aa 8 pe 
Psychology of learning (2) individual differences; (3) pen fs wl 
and development; (4) mental hygiene (5) the organization ° 
and social pathology and (6) economics 


The reading of the fore 
neither hasty 


direct the im 


. av i 
bi of view of ready utilization by supet” 4 if 
Est summaries of educational research may be found if ee 4 
y arranged articles of the 1940 and 1950 EncyelO ea 
ucational Research * Th ola i 
: € com iters of the w 
Petent writers york 
2 Walter $ Monroe, ed. 
Macmillan 


» Encyclope,; 5 h, New 
Company, 1941, tele anion Rages 
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cles in th 
aiid Suttons be large volumes have carefully selected 
their Hone the better research findings to date; “eh > analyzed, 
Sppe ee = for educational theory and Y. ee 
every cen d additional research. The articles SOEN and pee 
A modern education from A a 
ren wenty-four studies, to “Youth Out of Schoo ic ben 
of the Bae twenty-six. The two encyclopedias are an ics ona 
the Am view of Educational Research, a periodical publi gran 
erican Educational Research Association that paaa i i 
i 


Catio 
nal i 
Supplem research in three-year cycles. 
e ‘ j 
nt the Encyclopedia of Educational Resear 


Ec 
Onsul 
ted 
for subsequent research. 


The articles in this periodical 
ch and should 


Cu 
LM 
'NATING RESULTS 
p erway, į rch in the field of education got well 
1 
» it gathered momentum and brought about & 
esults. There are numerous de- 
described that deserve 


th of the Ameri- 


n increas- 


Menti 
On: 
c su ios 
: Aica S h, for example, as the origin and grow 
ational Research Association; th organization of re- 
tate school systems; the increased 
urnals of 


American jO 


t 
5 depar 
x tments in city and s 
arch in 
f educational in- 


Icatj 

“cation and articles based on rese ! 
i in the special researc bulletins © 
foundations; the amazing 
f education; 


tion, 
on related associations 49 
P i ai spread of departments and schools ©} 
a Of titl n of the Education Index and other p° ssa 
lian, Vents es and authors, the financial support pe y various 
No Placed and foundations tO educational researc A ; 
& Yemen upon the findings of research in the school survey 
ite. CDt, the curriculum building movements and the evaluative 


Ta 
Se 
im Win rvey movement. 
ha hig: upo as already been made 
S . 
been i n the content of professional 
qually influential in shaping 


ovement’s 


jentific M 
on. It 


of the SC 
oks in educati 


textbo 
g the organization of modern 


š ision 
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of 
tary 
Jemen! 
a E i su 
public-school textbooks and the utilization of supp 
basic materials, visual] 


t 
ed tO 
a i relat 
ids, and general equipment 

> 8 
housing, 


fre- 
ildren. Experts 
safety, and instruction of school children 


-g the fae 
ice behind t 

quently complain about the lag of school practice 

i 


a 
y 
i recen 
idering the rch, 
ngs of research. As a matter of fact, a aerate a aes, 
a 
incompletely verified nature of the bulk of e in the methods * 
there has been a surprisingly significant change 


Je 
pcb 
that the f rte! 
content of public-school curriculums. So much os good oF be 

of Convincing parents that the new schools ar 

than the highly 


abe 
me a major P è 
venerated old schools has beco 
lem in current school administration. 
Indicative of 
the ed 


dame 


t 
hov 
u, 
occurred throug K 
the striking change that has reaching the 
ucational program, some typical shifts in 


jlin, 
P of spe 
ntals” may well þe mentioned. In the teaching 


3 
example, i 


san 


te 
ords selec of 
€ are a few thousand w! 
frequency of 
interest, and taught by so 
ization. In th 


fas di 
; use O eo 

netic methods based on the eading * ad” 
> tO a new combination of methods, based on 1 media "iog 
> 2 study of eye Movements, Word perception, re A 
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Meth 
ods ; 
and subject matter by Wa of i 
y way common units or unified in- 


Struct; 
developing lead to better individu 
g pupil. The changes based on research, now commo. | 
. > n 
al leaders, defy brief e 


are surprised and no little con- 
ue so to be until they are 
by some form of con- 
oreover, to see how 


cerned 
.T : 
Shown ki ey will undoubtedly contin 


vinci 
cng P 
objecti K - R 
teach jective evidence. It iS difficult, m 


ers 

or . s 

themselye administrators can COn 

Aas sate i Se nt 

Justificati are informed of its scientific as 
Cation 


RESEARCH AND SUPERVISION 
ny important contacts 


Thess 
Wi Principle of objectivity has made ma 
i ction with 


tt] 
and 
: contributi i 
wh ntributions to the fields of learnin 


Sci 


cr, į 
is hee been difficult to experime 
ws therefore es or to appraise the validi 
al A Of sy : a comparatively large 
Moulic eae efficiency that ™ 
beg i Be objective features. 
tes n wel] pise of general and spe! 
G; ablished, and, as has 


arç 
a <a have been mad 
: Cacia officers, and of erfacto n a cioph sical en- 
atta = Pro, “a materials of instruction» _ ee i 
e P os Education, Janvaty>, 1952. ie cation. 
ew v S- Barr, rae to refute criticisms oe St 4 m Supervision, 
roduction 10 N01, See als? art's article 19 the 1 En- 


yey Cork 

Obey, A 

edia o ppleton-Century Crofts 1931. Fi 
cational Research, PP- 1371-1379 


cial supervision as 


r vision 
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vironment that conditio 


ies 0 
A Jties 
isi difficu 
n effective supervision. The 
supervisors and th 


superviso® 
e characteristics of good wi Lael ag ia 
entified; some progress has e of supervisio ; 
s and the scientific evaluation beet good i i 
ng has been made in the — és supervision 
human relations. The terms use ed for ant 
definition, and there is a great pam of id ea 
tal research to discover better hm 4 evaluate 
Ctors of good supervision an The solutio” 
mponent and total outcomes. 


4. T 
Supervisory Programs, 193 Jur 
tY student of supervision. dology of € sio 
cal treatment of the metho 


dard referen” g! 
reader should consult stan and Scate* e 
g 
best of which is Good, Barr, 
&tves an extended tech 


wif” f 
e follow" n 0 
nical treatment to each of th tio 
search steps: (1) the 


form” 


For a more techni 
tional research, the 
this field, one of the 


s thor 74) 
ch methods involving (a) the historical m 
i €-survey Method, 


jve Me pe 

OMparative method, (e) the pana f 
(£) the case-study thod, and (g) the genetic metho jon e 
analysis anq interpretatio of data; (6) the BTE ge 
clusions an, g cralizations; (7) the preparation pE ree" 
Pott; and (g) Standards for the evaluation of writing 
and Procedure in education, 

ay 

80 


M ethodol, 
See Barr, Buri? Of Educa 


i tional 
urton, 
Of these methods, ite 


j0! 
at! 
Tueckne 


Research, op. cit, 


Ja 
sof exP 
brief € 

© Ob. cit, pp. 329 837, for a 
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ACT 
o RESEARCH 
new 
een em ba of research, called “action research,” has recent! 
With ay en in curriculum development and related peso! 
avorable publicity. Action research is not a variety of 


Scient; 
ntific 
i me : : 
thodology as classified above. It is more of a combina- 
h. In many ways i 
$ ays its 


ion of 
.. &roup techniques and appli 

ineering” i e accurate. Some 

action research. 

ticle with the fol- 


abel and its implications 
“action research.” 


the | 


Let 

us 

bef further clarify the meaning of 
ement tO 


Is) Ore i 
fe. give our wholehearted endors 
k Gn lends itself easily to pure propaganda, but when 
3 own af conducted, it is an effective method of getting the 
‘tative sults of research into practic stimulates quan- 
ie > et and possesses certain ele dard re- 
tion ð roe problem setting; the survey; is, and interpre 
Cneraliy related data; and the formulation f conclusions and 
3 in rin Action research has been ; 
Ction oe building and related educatio 
ard o” came about large 
pu oat Pagua methods lack adjustment 
a ‘Dto pra results of verified researc: 
Juir: odific ctice. The chief aim of action ee c E e 
itin ation of social practices. It begins W a situ 
tios A action, A factual investigation of the situation 1 first made; 
in ie ball Wiles, “Can We Sharpen the Concept of Action Researc 
WS same oP April, 1953 nd. See also t ticle by Foshay #7 
chog) tab] ue pp. 411-418. k A tion, the 
N i study by the Horace M ann-Lincola Institute ofS ool paperi a versities 
Eda, the « Y councils ace Mann-Lincol® y gyracus®. ad Columns at 4 
Cations Tal cis sponse by Heilogg Foundation Cooperative rogram 


dministration. 


8 
A ly because ; 
o social engineering, 


h?” Educa- 
d Goodson 


43 , 
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oals a St 
a re then ser up and a comprehensive program for the 


l : 
tainment a ; we 
'S made." Factual surveys of the project are made "4 


to check i 4 i Jed 
en ck me Success, and revision of the plans are made if ne@ 3 
uch a project requ af all p 


: ii 
ree oe oo or indirectly therein. A consultant ane 
visory nen i f aa a result of the project, pupils, —— 
changes on rt ee members understand the a? 
are more a tke Project, and the recommende 

readily adopted in the educational program. 


je- i ‘ itely 
ction research in the field of curticulam building” is defini i 
an added asset rit 


. uc it! 
to standard types of educational research, PUY ge 


1 
i asi" cient 
The objective principles of s r che 


. À a 
» Must be applied to action research J e 


ning 
e. To the extent that the plan jet’ 


ae i ; ob} 
om . nd evaluation of an action research project are sot 
y Pased, it may appr 


i i vi 
can very profi Opriately be called scientific- Supe 
s i ee engage in action research. m that 
ui 3 . ` 
just b Ng generalization, it should be emphas!2 “el?” 


d 
oul 
sh a 


ires the co-operative participation 


n its present state O 


e 

nd moral outcomes, 0” ahi 
n a 

rm of satisfactory res“ ed 8 a 

ie oe: k 

thinking. What is PEF. g s 


riti 
ruments, and a more © A phe 


a . 
rch methods now availa rió 


scienti 
objective methodol tific research in education today a07 
innovators to use O8y. It is the unfortunate tendency of E aa 
problems that ot EW narrow experiments to decide € uc F 
n 
ere is no methodo ‘portant factors not taken int? pat 
of re: 
i * Encyclopedia sfa Search—secret, action, or scient! i” 
"Bee X chap, 20 ducation, op, cit 0p: isi Seno att" on : 
ee Smith, Sta, o pi: eio a 
research proced tanley, and ve of a S 
F edure with Shores, ob. ci yi e, 
Piesi on the use ee the goal of eae Pp. 641-645. An pee nea) ig 
19517°™ Human Rela AS, research procedo E OUP prejudices Pe and Pp 
L, pp. 216 elations in Carrica Chess (Kenneth D. Ben? gyde 


hange, New York, The 
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fan b 
aa e mani 
Nine emer og so as to obviate the fundamentals of obj 
acts, and pos (1) basis upon facts, (2) inclusion E 2 objec- 
i a 
) conclusions based upon factual evidence. ees 
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CHAPTER 20 


Pract; 
ractices and Techniques of Objectivity 


AOO T 


= preceding chapter was t0 reveal the 
i wie fe aaah | of objectivity and to indicate the 
ae i ich it enters 1nt0 the field of instructional super- 
ity is frequ many of the other principles o ision, objec- 
ts ot made an end in its “hold 

a goal of scientific attitudes 02 the par 
“entific supervision. This is 2 sound pro 

in apes of mind is more © a 

jective The ultimate end is the im rovement of 
supervision also depends heavily upo? 


Scient; 
ntific knowled, d 
edge that teachers 20 supervise 
in initiating @ 
actual informa- 


Peat upo 
provement situation. For example, in 
fe, about “he reading, there is a large ody © wa 
A ction th, jectives, types of testing, 2” methods of reac ing in- 
€tson at has been sufficiently verifie e of immediate use- 
ni of ¢ and Dearborn, for example, base thelt helpful treat- 
p čeadin = ding instruction upo’ 68 different scientific studies 
“Chudig 8." To overlook such an ac ulation of facts through 
€ or ignorance would be fatal tO ective supervision. 


8, 8° A 5 
4 yer-Peckham Check planning A 


Tiers 
primary purpose of the 


isti 
ngui n 
ishin P 
g characteristics © 


cedure, 
s to an end than an 


instruction. 


List for 
j assified under 


Etuje; 
*ston a 
includes thirty pracl°? 
arbor®, The Psy 


Re, Dvi 
adip D 
ing, 8 H. Andı 
Nee mimon and Walter F De 
ork, The Ronald Press Company: 
439 
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of objectivity. As may be seen in the evaluated list ir a of the 
enteen of these practices were rated by 60 per cent vo collectively 
judges to be of major value, and all of then pa ntheses W E 
rated well above average value. The numbers in ae percentag f 
follow each of the listed Practices indicate in ial a (2) 8° 
of judges who rated it: (1) as of major importance; 4) as? 
average importance; (3 


; - and 
) as of minor importance, a 
No importance. 


z THE 
SUPERVISORY PRACTICES RELATED TO 


PRINCIPLE OF OBJECTIVITY 
A supervisor should: 


meast? 
1. Know the theory and techni 


ments, (76-23-1-0) 
- Help teachers and administrat 


k 
cement and progress, (75231 17 ) f reaches: (6 

- Hold and stimulate scientific attitudes on the parce 
28-8-0) 


: and 
ques of educational tests 4 


d vel 
il (a 
aps 

i S of u 
ors interpret record P 


di 
con 
. ds and 
- Know how to make objective analyses of social nee 
tions. (73-23-3-1) 


a 


N dures: 
- Be familiar with Standard research and statistical proce 
23-4-1) 


ment * 

- Help teachers keep accurate records of pupil ae 
Progress, (68-28-31 ) 6-1) 

- Carry on €xperiments 

8. Take 


i : A -25 
to improve instruction. (68 
an ad 


5 _g-2) 30% 
n advisory part in the testing program. (65-29 : (60-? 
> = objective Procedures in the observation of teaching o 
) 
Š " ions. 
10. Assist teachers to utilize new-type tests and exam Ga Vv 
38-52) sop. $ 
ti 
1L. Encourage teachers to use objective measures for self-f8 es 
31~10-7) oced 
12, Assist teachers in the use of research and statistical pe 
(40-45-19. 3) 
13s 


} 1 5A) 
Assist teachers in Objective &tading procedures, (43-38- 


6. P 

» Provide , . 

+ Ins vide time and incentives 
ure the development aP 


lo, 


toy; 


that 


- Make follow-up studies © 
- Make objective studie 
» Secure pupil opini 
- Secure parents’ opinion ©. 


- Tak P 
i a leading part 
se score cards to di 


E We 
e 
score cards to rate teachers 


i engia the values 
pply the results 


. Tas 
u; 
re competent and 
: Mosi 
cognize the values & 


. Ma A 
ke educational clinics av 
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f the achievements of former pupils 


(37-45-12-G) 
s of the characteristics of good and poor 


teachers, (45-32-13-1 0) 


on of teaching procedures and outcomes. (36- 


37-1 519 
) 
f teaching procedures and outcomes. (29- 


43~19-9 ) 
(30-36-22-12) 


in the testing program. 
nd weak points. (12— 


scover teachers’ strong ê 


26-26-36) 
for administrative purposes. (5- 


21-31-43) 


g6-13-0-1) 


Pro 
gram of supervision should: 
s of tests. ( 
ditions of 


and limitation 

of modern science tO improve con 
nd health. (84-13-3-0) 
unbiased judgment in the i 
14-3-1) 

nd limitations © 


Pupil study, safety, 2 
nterpretation of 


rmal and anecdotal 


educational data. (82- 
f info 


visors. 


records, (76-21-2-1) A 
achers an super 


ailable to te 


for research. (72-22-5-1) 
d use of objective child accounting 


(73-22-4-1) 


Ter (65-31-3-1) 
73 ; health clinics available to teachers and supervisors. (67-23- 
Prise, 
f: Ovide for the systematic development of old- and new-tyPe tests. 
7-36 i 
-—9-8) ; PF y 
toyi n ; mene (42-44 
try for publication of local studies aid exper 
administrative 


ive practices 


he 
f . e. 
Oregoing list of supervisory activities and 
Š of object 
principle of 


Sion, 

s A 3 

illus constitutes an impressive at h . 
t: sa shi he 
tates the significant extent tO which t 
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objectivity has permeated the technical work of ins 
supervision, For purposes of discussion the thirty practices E 
classified satisfactorily into two groups: (1) those relating te 
acquisition of scientific knowledge; and (2) those invol a 
nical skills of an objective character. This leads to the three ould 
that guide this chapter’s treatment: (1) what a supervisor ‘ce 

rows (2) what a supervisor should be able to do; and (3) * 
research as illustrated in the supervision of reading. 


WHAT A SUPERVISOR SHOULD KNOW 


«jon 

i ervis! 
of the arts of teaching and sup attemp! " 
make th ding chapter was devoted to “ati infor d 
© the reader aware of the extensive body of scient! «jon 


: truct! t 
upon the field of classroom 15 eo 


t ; Cel 
Own scientific kn “vety active one, needs to = k socials of 

Owledge—historical, mathematical, to dat Ay 
Sips finite Plan in mind of keeping it pe r chit 
concerned with j MS the need may be. As an active a8 ‘A 3 

Fo. e ; r: 
Visor is especial} Professional development of teache f hat y 
Ports the theo, Y obligated to know the scientific sett 
and art of . 
teaching. 


: at : sira 
OF Supervisors : Constitutes adequate and de 


€. 9 

Pea 1s Saar su € 
aS Individuals an, t * realistic one that concerns both ae cond 
i e . 3 : jot 
Pare and © Pfeservice and in-service trai as? 
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56-page chapter including & 
upervisor must know and be able 


to do? 
02 Th; 
This summa id shortl i 
ary was sal shortly after its appearance “to be 
ever made to the cause of pro- 


the b 
_ “st one-page contribution 

n's report still remains the 
en to this problem. The 
here are certain types of 
hould be possessed by all 
> princi ; ; oe ecial super- 
pals, or superintendents: With certain modifications 
may be taken as 4 basic charter 
Crested į institutions, and superintendents 
Petvisors in the professional preparation and improvement of su- 
i » The heavy emphasis upon scientific information and 
1930 Commission is note- 


Rete. 
entific meth ep 
Orthy, ods exhibited Þy the 


ared a 


ision whet 


Int 


of Texas Was charged in 1951 


A 
* Commi 
m ae 
ittee at The University : 
he training of supervisors. 
Commission’s 


Wit 
Planni 
Among nning a new program 6 
Ne-pa other things, the Commi om 
Petar. summary so as to place mo: hasis On principles, co- 
j . + . 
demons and flexibility and to give Jess emphasis to direction, 
A8 sc Stration, and routine supervisi _ The modified put widen- 
i p . . 
ie oe knowledge current y” ors 1s We 
OWS, Te TA the 1951 Committee's £ jsed state 
The eserves careful reading: 
Su 
ile should know: 
Pr Organization, functioning» an objectives of the #04 school 
i specially» í 
’ „proving the work 


as an integrated undertaking: P 
roaches to imp’ 
app i 
hi - our time 


of and 
Sc ie ee of moder” 
and problems facing the schools 1 o 
D ; at! ook: 
REANA sepeimendet, Bh phy “Associations 1 
J Otto, and Dorothy 


Q 


, iian 
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The functions of education in a democracy. Saves ef educational 
The principles, problems, and accepted proce: d instruction, E 
administration, school supervision, curriculum an he principles ; 
related services, This should include allegiance to t on weil undef 
democratic educational leadership and a nar acne 
standing of the community-improvement role of Se school as 
The major changes that have taken place in t 


«ory an 
. ciety 4 
a i wider so! 
institution and in educational methods, both in the 
the local situation, 


social 


ists 
| cheoris" 
an 


The h Osoph: atriona 
vii w i i educa tii 
P il p. ic points of iew which influence e 


ë ization, 
ae ree reaniza 
th regard to current shifts in objectives, in org 
curriculum, 


The essential biolo 


wi 


tS 
zing concep 
gical, social, and psychological working 


; oung 
as well as the methods currently employed in studying the y ; 
ple and teachers involved in educational situations. Pe: devel 
The basic facts of child development and the natu ence; a0 
mental tasks; the shifts that take place during adolesc : 
nature of mobility patterns facilitated by education i 
Ways of reconcili 


at 
Proficiency in the subject- 


demands ° 
ema 
matter germane to school 

least one teaching field, 


T : rofes olf 
he present thinking of others in his field as reflected in P e 
books and Journals, state and local Curriculum bulletins, 2% 
published textbooks for pupil use, . na’ 
The standards of training for both teachers and superv*® of er 
advanced 8teatly since the 1930 Commission’s report- atl? 
standards for th 
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experi . 3 
een a talent in a special field of art, industry, or subject 
Supervisor ree _— as acceptable training or eatcification 5 a 
provide oh a aoahee m esi dep artments of education 
mined = : hip an oe services in the interests of better 
eed A an improved public-school supervision. The 
r zas; or example, has three well-stafled Departments of 

» (1) Curriculum Improvement, (2) Professional 


Sta 3 ial Education e state requiremen 
ndards, and (3) Special ation. state requir ts 
d Th s eq for 
ts include three years of 


ers à 
n ons employed to fill supervisory uni 
cce : . _ 
ssful teaching experience and the following academic re- 


quirements: 


master’s degree program specifically 


i; 
They shall have completed a 
tate Commis- 


Geet for the preparation o 

> ag of Education, or 
hey shall have earned a master’s degree which includes at least 
nior level or above) in 


18 hours of advanced course credits (ju 
curriculum and methods, child develop- 


ation. At least nine of these hours shall 
of instruction. The can- 


dits in at least three 


f supervisors by the S 


Supervision of instruction, 
a and school administr: 
= specifically in the field of supervision 

idate shall have earned advanced course cre 


of the fields named.” 


ABLE TO DO 


VISOR SHOULD BE 
vision that 


| WHAT A SUPER 

a The duties listed by the 1930 Commission on Supetvis! 
W legs must be able to do” are thoroughly objective in char- 
visi i These duties place the pro™ | shat of modern super- 
the a upon a sound scientific basis, but 1t will be well to look at 
of ed list of abilities recommended by the 1951 University 
-t Texas Committee, previously quoted, with the purpose of bring- 

ith current 


In 3 ‘ 
t w 

we he original summary up to date and more in line w 
a aie à i 
l needs and objectives- The broadening scope and increased 


€xibilj ate aii Sek 
ility of the supervisors responsibilities and activities today 


ool O. fficerss 


fessional status 


Austin, Tex., Texas Education Agency, 


4 
losz 2andbook h 
2, P. 43. ok for Local Sch 
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therefore becomes a major 


jentific 
isi scient 
purpose of supervision to create a 
attitude on the part of teac 


. 5 
i ching. 
hers toward learning and teaching 


jes 
3 sscoverte: 
. : ip disco 
2. A supervisor should keep informed on scientifi 
related to his own work, 


the lead 

that have 
an action- 
chiefly res 
the Proje 
clusion 
Whereb 
school, 


to take 
Supervisors are properly exp Sti 
in the introduction of improved methods r Whenevet 
been developed and experimentally ver saa should be 
research project is underway, the supervis «bear upo’ 
Ponsible for the sources of research data tha final cof 
ct. In this connection, it is pertinent gy owt le project 
made by Martin on the results of a “free of a high 
y teachers were to take part in the manageme 


i sti 
inistrative impatience alg 
almost pure in its į ature available. In ea the 
ever, most of the problems Encountered were far removed heir Jack 
subject-matter Specialties the teachers knew and accordingly om 
of knowledge should ha 


A arch. 75 
s and tools of educational rese , 
need not, for example, “gi 


It all depends on the Supervisor’ 
the nature and amount 
local, State, natio 


° Department of Supervisors and Direct f ion, Seventh 
Scientific Method in Supervisory Program, Waki ae National Bu" 
iati 34, pp. 37- t Siaa isi? 
Association, 19. > PP. 37-38, super” 
® John Henry Martin, “We Tried Som, Freedom.” ; Kimball Wiles, 
for Better Schools, New York, P; all, qom,” in Ki 


Tentice-Ha]], 1950, Pp. 317-318. 
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has the k 
dere : nae g of techniques, controlled conditions, or the free 
averte mo r asrin in formal research projects He will 
there are = argely upon SP S E A other hand 
merous simple historical, survey, case-study, and oe. 
4 5 


atio “ 
ie ino at which a scientifically trained supervisor can “go 
of a and there will more than likely be a ese 
Supeivior e or other co-operative research projects in which a 

4,4 ni ay wisely take a contributory part. 

of ild. as should be highly concerned about the efficiency 
fetus as e teachers. This fact is universally admitted, but there 
cards and erence of opinion about the use of standardized score- 
teachers b other objective rating devices. In fact, the rating of 
in süperdi any means 1s one of the most controversial problems 
Whether i There is little experimental evidence to indicate 
in Seis ting teachers quantitatively is good or bad. Supervisors 
Self-ratin tend to avoid overt rating, but many of them encourage 
& and all of them can profit by knowing a teacher’s weak 
objective evidence is better than 
f rating is usually re- 
ng teachers from 
Jocal enactments 


e is much to be 


Some sort © 
s and in promoti 
s. In cases where 
her rating, ther 


t s 
aA laws call for teacher l 
i y setting up evaluation criteria on the basis of a co-opera- 
s, supervisors, and administrators. 
d in surprisingly 


ve 

roj i 

Project that involves teacher: 
jects’ that resulte 


elch 
fon daer 
r describes two such proje 
emed to be unsurmountable 


, teacher self-evalua- 


an intelligent faculty 


d apply them as 


pera- 


Ww 
ion = American schools need is ™ 
that jg écklists, but they must beint 
See and eager to learn how > 
Wy, of growth in service. If teacher S€ 
ia d ipa T. Melchior, Instructional Supert.: 
` > pp. 420-442. A valuable treatment 


to interpret an 
f-evaluation on a C00) 


D. C. Heath & Com- 
f suggested read- 


jsion, Boston, 
with a good list 0 


. ision 
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E 
upe 
z $ of S 
tegral par 
tive basis with supervisors had for years been E D P are today 
visory programs, we would not be in the pices 


s O: 
rpose 
d for pu 
when state laws demand that teachers be evaluate 
- tenure and salary. 


; and mea 
5. A supervisor should take an active part in the nee respons 
urement brogram, A competent supervisor cannot eae re 
bility for educational measurement, According ia g unanimity 
view of the literature of supervision, “there is a a eory and te i 
of Opinion that the supervisor should know the . ed tests have 
niques of measurement”? The values of standardiz onsidered # 
now been so well established that testing must be a should f 
essential factor in the instructional program. But er: cumulatio® 
given for some useful purpose other than the oe 3 
Of test scores, Manuel emphasizes this point by saying: 


nd faith 


ji i 
of ab a 
€ to clear the atmosphere 


‘and, that in some m 


| us har 
he ti 


We ate prepared 
of information. 


Jo 
' sa 
Supervisors should þe aware of the limitations of tes! 

the following lines; 


, ip 

8 Ibid., p, 421, supervision 
° Dorothy Reed Peckham, An Boala cibles of HE asser 

Terms of Activities an sa pation of the Pean 4 


ae s 

istrative Provisions, unpublished doctof a 

2H. T. Manuel in R Bul 1948. Commissio” 
see €sear ulleti as 

ordination in Education, 1948. p. 17, N° 28, The Tex 
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s of in- 


L T 
Ests 
do not adequately cover all of the desired outcome: 


struction. 


2 T 
est ‘ 
3 S provide only one type of eva 
for all instructional problems. 


Ees: 
sting ; 
4 ests & !s not a panacea 
m . 

ust not be so standardized as tO obstruct the development aft 


luative evidence. 


a flu; 
5. Sy curriculum 
an : . . 
a oul must be used as a means of diagnosis or evaluation; not as 
6, Or end in itself. 
at of their accuracy in measuring of 


ests a 

are 2 
uttheri, useful only to the po! 

ng the goals of instruction. 

Su 

Valu 


per i = . . K 
e “psi should be familiar with the criteria for judging the 
a test. Six of the commonly used criteria follow: 

e the same 


Reliab; 
2 Ore ws A test that can be rated accura 
` “alidity A the same conditions if used more th 
By and of tie a that is a true measure of what 
4 c bility Pp actual ability. 
atisfacior test that can be given, 
5 “presen J norms, A test that has nor A 
: tative groups of pupils. f that has egu 
aturity 


q ap 

tabil; f 
te ility, ‘sing and M° ; 
S y, A test that fits the train! p oorest and best pupils. 


ç Ste 
Toy rod is be 

oad enough tO measure : l i 
3 : dly, have quick scoring devices, 
as a på 


tely. It will giv 
an once. 
it attempts to test 


* Te 
Sts tha e i 
at can be used repeat rt of the total testing 


Can b 
e . 
Program used with greater economy * 
structive resting 


Su 

Pery; 

E ee also should be able t° plan ae 
ateg p S am cannot ; 

folla lin a Np of such 4 re aid ordinatily involve the 

l ing s w sentences, but 1t sho 

| teps or features: 


ous 


d Ure 
Sel a statement of fs obj ‘ ili 
nt of the schoo ation with in 


b ectives: 
J i co-ope 


Ect 
St the 
3, Pueti test or tests carefully, P* 
4 Pla, onal staff 
~ a. 10 deta} a 
5 Giy, etail th ini ‘on of the tests. i 
i e e administration ding 1° directions 


accor 
nd accurately: 


ptly * 


and $ 
t 3 
ime the testing exactly 


§ 
Se 
th 
at th 
€ tests are scored pfo™ 
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6. Provide for testing absentees. 
7. Analyze and interpret the scores. 
8. Use the test results constructively.” 


ature 

6. A supervisor should engage in action research. che’ = 
of action research has already been delimited. Its papaa researc? 
proper guidance in bringing the contributions of 7 inductio? 
to bear upon local problems and in aiding the successfu researc? 
of proposed improvements makes participation nem 
aà standard duty of supervisors. There is a rapidly increa 
of literature describing action research that is of great e 
ja to supervisors, Some of it pertains to local co-ope arat 
o 


ha 
Aap : hat C 
rts. Most of the descriptions of supervisory projects H 
terize Melchior’s Inst 


ng body 
a ctical 


(A 

à hi his YP% ig 
ructional Supervision are of th ‘have E 

other publications perte r 


OF READING pe 
The W. ive Ne 
gram in Even O88 Foundation Southwestern Cooper Ne 
na i ‘of E 
Mexico, Oklahom aa ministration (Arkansas, on 


eE is 

; gaia: €Xas ail j 
Operative studies i, aon a ) sponsors a large choo! #7 gath 
* Consult C, C R Phases and aspects os i 


jce“ gu! 
- Ross, af rent ud 
1947, pp. 175-215, ant ee aMrement ; i Yorks DY 
Ia., William Cc. ae O > Eim i, oaa Testinë y? a 
® Consult Melchior ob, eats 1952 ee ae 
Projects, en 


A -tions 
it., Pp. 397-414, för ilseatrë descrip"! 
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ation i 

roughly classified as: (1) In-Service Education of School 

ce Education of School Administra- 


À ce 
ee (2) Pre-Servi 
fse 
s; (3) Role and Functions of School Boards; and (4) N 
; ature 
b. In Texas, co-operative studies 


of th 
r School Administrators Jo 
the i . a i 
in-service training of school administrators were org ad 
1Ze 


i ai 

mest Associated Centers scattered through the state. Each 
brons ras supervised by a group of school administrators assisted 
Bised in more college advisors. Three of these centers ereen 
Struction @ cooperauvs action-research program dealing with in- 
that iha in reading. It is about certain — of this program 
comments to follow are concerned.” The order of presen- 


lation ; 
ion is: (1) the Port Arthur A Center; (2) The South- 


ssociated 
) The Uvalde Work 


il: and (3 


Onf, 
cre, ata 
nce for Administrators. 
ered upon 


` Ne P 
t Arthur Associated. 


the 
Pro 
OE Rss tie “The functions of the 
e È ‘4 with Special Emphasis 09 the Secondary L 
ne cr approximately twice 2 mont through the year 
Apri 3 A total of fifteen meetings were held from 
he following persons: 
il personnel 


in vees 
> ten ite ent at these meetings WETE t ; 
ha er > the director of curriculum, the d ctor p iA p special 
p Vices assistant, two elementary supervisor the direc at 
Mee i director of administrative reseat d astr a 
Ses The U tme, special consultants from u Ay ctculat 
en lems ie of Houston met with us t offer help os ili 

id geal i airman atte 

ty a Ast ddition, the chairman 40 coche 

In 
Sse thorou hly by 
trassion a procedure was tO explore the wee s ne fe 
= i i jew into t =" 
wae i d thus to bring all points © p hich there 
e a 

u Nee study and research on 29 me msde „mall groups 
Ry urth : + nments we i 
5 liss : aa AssigP ive Pro; ram in 
x Eion? two published reports of the southwestern CE A. e oe “ 
PRST all, Ce TanIOn The University of Tex ciate nier Pro ae = 

m, “ttle ana apation and Self-Apbrasal of i ok at the Reading 

R. M. Hall, The Administrato" Ta 


n ision 
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the 

. PA When 
or individuals to study and report on pom e was tO ei 
needed evidence on any point was secured the eonenni we 
agreement on the action to be taken. a re ropriate action. 
presented for the approval of the group and para a: 
the need arose, outside consultants were called in F 

The chief resul > through the twe 
mental reading program from the kindergarten ae 
gtade; (2) Plans initiated to develop such a pe . 2 
understanding by all administrators of the basic a P 


(0) 4 a one- 
m i 0 attend 
pr Bra ; ( ) appointment of ten persons to a 


week 
conference on reading. 


mbershiP 
differe"! 
associat? 


. st me 
2. The Southwest Texas School Study Council. The fir 
‘of thi 


; en 
+ * Pi- eighte 

'S group consisted of thirty administrators from 8 
school 


‘ ittee OD 7 
ork of a special Committ achers” £ 
five of the “best reading te 


Systems, 
© Purpose of this C 
the fi i 


isit a 
108, confer With Consultants and advisors, best mi 
school Systems, Provide the administrative group with ar ays E 
tices and techniques in the field of reading, and recommen! allows 
means for the improvement Of the reading program. The ‘ us 
recommendations of the Teacher’s Committee were Y9% 
adopted by the Study Council: of 
1. Each teacher should determine Where the child is and take 
from there nd Jat? 
2. Define objectives for the reading Program, set them UP» a pd 
use these Objectives as basic Criteria ip evaluating the pro8 ers f 
3. The administrators d 
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h 

all grades should be based upo. 
tion and use of tests results ao 
used for providing an enrichment 


E Pro: i 
mo i 
=. tional practices throug 
5. i. in concepts of promo 
D te i 
techniques should be 


6 ee 

` Ahe readi 
lanes ng budget must be adequate to take care of the program 
see that there are both articulation and 


i a ae 
administration should 

reading program. 
ke a survey tO determine the practices in 


the 

teachi i 2 

8 sd hing of reading throughout their respective school systems 
ministrators should see ading program is enthusi- 


asti 
cally supported by al] memb 
were: (1) Chairman of 


blic Schools to study test- 
(2) co-ope f proposed basal 

f reading problems and 
ministrators, teachers, 


t 
faders up fi 

‘or adoption; 
ic reading program; 


Meth 
od: 
Patents. of attack; (4) increase 
eee pupils of the need for @ systemat 
e i 4 
Vë admi BSE in summer school attendances nce of twenty- 
inistrators at one-week workshop 02 ing. 
tors. Thi 


r Administra 
k-conference for 


e two 


3, 

fhe Uvalde Work Conference fo 

ce "8 cine above merged into a five-da 

< Uguse opment of a reading pt 

a ` Careful plans were di 

D planning committee consisting ° 
ge consultants. The workshop # 


Ege 
Co. 
nsultants, two Texas State Agen : 
is Ae f inst uction. Jna 


Pr 
t 


col, 

€o 

ty ban 

iene and one city © ae 

heee paj E workshop was atte gd by weie ST nrimerlen Ai 

oc ee thirty-four teachers, three county ap a 

bh ee grou of librarians, college * mi igttatd 

the and o i heads. A full day each was devoted © ( 

Pto teadin jectives of the reading program A k 
tam. 8 program; (3) rechniques ° an 

> (4) basic testing programs and (5) prob ig 


ision 
5 upervisio 
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t 
. rovemen 
finance, and articulation related to the imp 


hed- 
<shop S¢ 
erence works 
daily program followed the conventional conferenc 
ule as follows: 


8:00-10:00 
10:00-10:30 
10:30-12:00 
12:00- 1:30 ings , 
1:30- 2:30 Study session—work group ers ot the day $ 
2:30- 3:30 Committee reports and evaluatio 


` atio 
enta 
al ori 
nd genera 
Orientation address J ES - 


Coffee hour 


Work group sessions (usually four) 
Lunch 


work 


| 
efu 
cat 
but @ hat 
í t 
ay’s program, ©" et 
Space does not permit a review of each day T ast: howeve? cts 
record was kept and it is available." It may be i 
because of the ye 


and the thoro 


ion for th jee 
ae i aratio , j 
ugh Preliminary planning and Peer lly develop?" aes 
Shop, it was efficiently administered, enthusiastically 
tively based, and immense 


techniques as: 


Si 
ation as relat 


"al 

ing basic P” ead if? 

. . ri r : 
ciated with the following 


700! 
of a g 
€d to the development ? 
Program ae 
jved at pe 
a rrive t 
Í; Every Schoo] Should have a working philosop hy 2 nd supP 
Cfatically: 9 800d rea ing Program must fit into 4 5 pt” 
. i pà i n $ 
> Philosophy and o Jectives of the school. lic relat oo 
» Every school shoul Evelop a 800d two-way pe ei a piht 
Bram, bringin tOgether administrators, staff, se respo™ 
Munity on he basis understanding and accepting ord” 
for the Teading pro tam ding ip 
Bs ministrat À i pene 
. ators should know about the teaching of rie 
to direct it roo” poh 
4, dministrators he clas i 
thereby ma t place themselves “nearer t ests f pf 
for spec; “selves More amenable to requ ebin 
Specific Materials eat 
5. ducation is Xpensive a 
for nothin 


et? jp 
€ reaq nd we should not expect "r ie 
o Teadj ay 
regular budget, A Program ene a 
1 Little and Hall, Op. cit, 
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6. a should be an organized developmental readi : 
to in the elementary and the secondary in fo eee 
er r remedial inseructnin. p 
pale responsibility of school administrators to A 3 
service training program for the development of provide am si 
in, and ; teacher interest 
, and the development of technique for a developmental readi 
oe This would include consultant services, wor E on 
ii z aan group meetings, and other devices that would 
re er ee and ao pel in the program. 
hone _ ility of school administrators and teachers to see 
9. ae ases of a basal reading program are emphasized. 
Pee trarors and teachers are awakening tO the fact that it is 
ane y asair to develop a successful reading program which 
10. teat the needs of the local situation. 
ation of the reading ptogt@ tant. There are many 
otal records, con- 


for: f i 
; ms of evaluation such as observation, 

ere i k m 

nces, standardized tests, etc. The standardized test 1S only one 


me : 
ans of evaluation and the others should not be neglected. 


Y IN ACTION 
Mrd co-operative project illustrates the constr 
tion D h action and experimental research. Characterist of ac- 
arch are: it pooled individua! experience; 1t made use of 
ed all of the persons affected by the te- 
d it was 


butions of previous research; an 
wide acceptance of the proposed 


im 

ro <i : 

Provements. Thus, the project illustrates good action research. 
i research to the 


he pro; 
eta project can be characte 
ie nt that it clarified its objectives; i d controlled the 
tributing factors; described its procedures and development 
ntitative 


ace . 
Urately; and measured and evaluated the results 10 qua 
s yet incomplete. 


ter 

m 

Th, Much of this is imperfect or on di 
e eyal fl outcomes of the reading 
anatoa of the > eit] ip process: Some of them, no 
he basis 


Merh 
* ~ of in-service raining 
ill never be acl Ë 


OBJECTIVIT 
uctive 


project as a 


i ervision 
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following five 


ocê" 
hing P" 

principles which underlie sound teac 
dures: 


hoo 
he s¢ 
hout t 
1. Growth in reading is a continuous process throug 

life of the child. 


. he 
din! 
: ature an 
Pupils vary widely in the rate at which they m 


in reading. _ 

as ed in re 

amount and character of the training soe less formal gu! 

3. Both Systematic instruction in reading an a 
reading Contribute to maximum growth in 


5 

ect 

ia] asp 

jal a 
f ssent 
eps nalle 
No one method of teaching insures progress i 
of reading, 


dance E 


- Specific attention 


en 
ag is e5 
s of reading e 
to growth in important aspect 
tial in securing r: 


apid progress. 


siot 
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luation 


The Principle of Eva 
s ĉl 


has to do with the ascertainment of 


s individuals or in groups judge to be 
e, of useful. Thus it is that evalua- 
f individual development and the 
general applicability, or per- 
as a process, method, 
ation 


t, n process of evaluation 
väluaki what it is that men @ 
able, worth while, desirabl 
aspects © 
In spite of its 
cept of evaluation 
Sas ; education is of recent origin. Evalu 
ea, Practically unmentioned before 19255 aachie mention in the 
ee ature of education has occurred since 1940. The present con- 
Pt of evaluation is an outgrowth of two closely allied concepts, 
ipa and appraisals each of which has at times been held 
a synonymous with evaluation. : 

en Ppraisal is a common term usually connected with the judg- 
a of value (property personality, evidence). Teaching and 
i ol facilities were early 4P formal and subjective 
` anner by school boards, superintendents and 
ther local school supervisors: ae has gone by, the idea 


h 

me gradually developed that an ap hould be based upon 
Objective as well as SU e evidence, 29 jdea that has greatly 
influenced the school surve , curriculum revision, 
Marking ~~ reporting teacher rating, pupil guidance, and the 
i he objective aspects ©: 


Im . 

aove of instruction. ' ee f oe 

e ve. opment of ac jevement an 
greatly enhanced PY the H I 


i 
se be of civilization. 
or ifara of it, the con! 
ple in the field of 


praisal s 


: ervision 
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. which 
tin W 
movemen 
intelligence tests between 1900 and 1930, a 


h 
oug 
altho" 

i (CESS jve 

ve pro! t 

measurement was the key word of the evaluat ai as a dete t 

m niti re: 

the term evaluation was gaining some recog neasu 

term for a br 


f J 
ee ncept o rex 
oader type of appraisal. The Ke - “Whateve y 
A tum: 
as evaluation grew out of the Thorndike = exists in amO™! ag 
at all, exists in Some amount; anything tha 


on 
uati ed 
f eval uct 
b p hi ept, the process O const r 
© measured.” Under this concept, ‘hich were pje 
largely amatter of using standardized tests w 


su 
‘ dentifie 5 
i lines of identifi e10" 
to “measure” achievement along the 


iof 
ate. atio 
evalué aluat 
ives. Thus, to measure was to ent and ev? is stil 
: em 
early textbooks on testing speak of measur 
without distin 


t 
in part at leash pe 
ction. This Point of view, in pé i 


ef 
ation, says that umen" alt 
o arg y 
Standing on the facts, refusing to be led off int a 
vague 8Neralizations a i 
defense 


k 
00 
EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT : 


30 Tat 
K ; re 19 een 
(o educational literature beginning east pmo 
Shatp and Sometimes p; 


4 hat m 7 
E ater exception to the idea t d chat p 
1S the same as ion. It was vigorously asserte ly 4P 
3 : ate. re 
instruction are not edegi n apP aa 
t tests, Dew concept of evaluat a 
` ; ement Pa held to, be a process of qu of su?) rjo? 
ing, while evaluation Was construed to be the proms edt oi) 
or qualitative jud ep f progressive dich? 

. TOponents o : 

value” en oe fie convention4 oun 
aluation. 


m oe 
a a «ff 
° ascertain the value 0 son os 
800d brief a ; right gle 
in Evaluation,” ducationa at danis movement see J. Wayne a 95. wat 08 
illiam H, Ston Ga k 1b, November, 1950, pp- 
P. 82. In this and other the Facts,” 
statement Tarely ex 


Jarat 
f; a 
ive Educatio™ =} qh 

Progressive Educ 

Oter Stat 2 res 

Presses the t 


= in 
ements, it should be kept in red- 
otal Point of y; 


uo 
iew of the person q 
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relega: « 
a ted the “amount” element to the province of educational 
su: . b sona. 
a rement. This basis of cleavage between measurement and 
uati : an 
ation was widely accepted and led to a variety of discriminat 
inat- 


ing definiti i 
g definitions, one of the earliest of which was: 


Idea 

E lly, the products of measurement are objective, impartial and 

ers Sea E P 

oe onal. . . . By evaluation 1S meant appraisal, ot judgment a the 
of the item as a whole, with reference to some adopted purpose.” 


measurement, claims were made that 
cts from good evaluation. This ex- 


trem y e 
oo point of view nO longer exists, but belief in the separate 
Sea re of measurement and evaluation still persists on @ wide 
e nate - 
. One of the clearest statements of this point of view follows: 


he reactions of a group of pic- 
hose of a farmer On the other to a rain 


me. If the group are just starting on 
nows that his crops 


held by both will 


In 
i . . 
a he early reaction against 
a 
surement actually detra 


Asan i š 7 
an illustration, we may think of t 


eee the one hand and tho 
thete pi hich occurs at a given Oe 
re ie as the storm begins, and if the farmer ki 
iem because of the drouth, the purposes 
ne what aspects of the storm are significant. Probably for both 


of 
th : È 4 z 
or; em the amount of rainfall and its duration, rather than its force 
its directi ; ee ; 
i direction, would be considered significant and subjected to meas- 
m ; RE 
ent, Measurement then will produce an accurate description of 


thi 
sar e aspects of the storm and all will agree that the amount of rain- 
is 0.18 of an inch an d thirty-five minutes. The 


evaluatio, ‘ d that the rain lasted thi y nutes, The 

accordin n of this amount of rainfall, however, will be good or “bad 

0.18 of ga the purpose of the judge. Even so small an amount as 

Picnic A inch would not be welcomed by the group starting on a 

Welcom. S the farmer, howe 8 inches of rainfall is as 
e as if it were manna 

st ascertains the 


atofa physician who fir! 
se counts, thermometer readings, 


ver, even 0.1 
from Heaven." 


A simifac 
Ae eril illustration is th 
ical status of a patient by pul 


ervisors and Director: 
New York, Bureau O 


Fourth Yearbook: 


s of Instruction, 
s of Teachers Col- 


3 
Th 
The p € Department of Sui 
p f Publication: 


e s 
ege Evaluation of Instructio, 
S, 1931, p. 11. 
Ibid., p. 11. 
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pro 
gram 
are bei 
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. Closely allied 
ad to this belief 


of 
eval 
uati 
on 
exp 
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sed b 
y a number of 
or O i 
writers tO 
the 
chieY 


me 
asu. 
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ent i 
is 
con 
cer: 
ned wi ò 
l with the i 
tems 
of gro 
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and d 
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with 
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changes in i jati u 
attitudes, appreciations and i 
> nderstandings as 
8; well as ac- 


quisitions of knowledge and skills.° 


nade trend of thought is toward a concept of evaluation 
ne ves measurement and appraisal as co-ordinate and inter- 
me oe Under this concept evaluation may be defined 
A a | process by virtue of which (1) facts are ascertained 
<a a gar ae and informal measurement, and (2) the informa- 

obtained is appraised as to its value and significance in 


li 
ight of established purposes. How successful a given evaluation 
e validity, reliability, and skillful 


wil É 
ee be depends, first, upo? th 

1 A $ A 
ss ization of measuring instruments, and, second, upon the knowl- 
8e, insight, and impartial judgment of the persons doing the 


Measuri ee 
Suring and appraising the facts. 


T. 3 
he process of evaluation serves many 
he end-product 


purposes. It may con- 
of a completed enter- 


orkshop consummated; it may 
ch as a developing unit 
be aimed at the plan- 
a core cur- 


or 

a seti i 
series of teachers’ meetings; 

ise an en- 


ii 

an o future project, such as a te 

tire eq ‘ Evaluation may attempt tO me ee ee 
tud ucational program, such as occurred, uring k A 

to — the Progressive Education Study; Of het 

€ single part, process, or personal effort invo. bis ina arger 


Pro, i 
tam. Shane, in a survey of evaluation 
anings att d to the term: 


tat 
es, found the following five ™° 
testing program (2) evalua- 


a 
. sdividual teachers, 


(1) 
`=?) evaluation as a synony™ for 
ompetence of in i 
judging effectiveness 


ty 

(3) i a means of gauging ¢ a 

of = Wi ae? as a procedure follow: i a ond 
over-all program of & school, COISE 

al Measurement 


Education 
292) ae study, New York, Harper & 


and Evaluation, 


6 

Now © H. Remmers and N. L. Gage, 
Tayo Harper & Brothers, 1943, PP: Zehr 
ilford M. Aiken, The 5/07 ° the Bis 


*others, 1942 
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ent 
p , bseq 
sion of values in the form of criteria to be used SUP class 


i ie i itions 1” 
studying specific problems, practices Or condicons gap" 
evaluation ‘ died 
a stu 


room, administration or curriculum, and (3) f are 
children * 


ess by means of which changes in behavior of 
and guided toward goals sought bya school.” ; 

The current emphasis placed upon evaluat! 
by the measurement and appraisal activities 


f ti 
on? was a0 de 


a 
mu pd 
ee aes a 
school survey movement in education; it was l t researc» 

. f : n Í 
progressive education literature, child developm®e rce a 
the growing chief SOU" io? 


ater stl 


Science of semantics; but the a 
ent popular status is its use and development in 


such large educati ments 2s 
Study, 


À Nekerik appraisa 
S a co 

Ba rich’, crion of moadere prst fe 

Eurich’s evaluation OF uy we 

‘valuation of teacher educator pre cit y 

schoo! P pse lt’ 


- Shane, © ices, J 
y; November 1950 A 1950 Census of Evaluation Practic® T. My a 


; É olt 
; histone, 2: and “yo 
Eag prea background consult Harold G. Shop Henti 


Eleme i 
pany, 1951, Pp. Aggy School Curriculum, New ot 


C, 194 nif 
ckert l and 1950 Editions. rais” E 
2 peter Minne mes of General Education: An PPAS gpt o 
Teik r $ [conard and DOs, niversity of Minnesota odet” ast T 
aN a Tee Century. Crofy Eurich, An Evaluation O r a A 
. . To er S; 942 j 
DiG ne TG ; quci 
z A SR Council on Phas Evaluation in Teacher ”' I prago 
ne, App cation, 1944. pp Shogo 
ewer 4 bpraisal of Experimental Hig New 
ee School Practices, 193% 


«WwW. Wri 
and Appraisal of 
Publications of 


f, 
5 à 5 gh 
Byron England, ng ober, 1951, and January, 1952, ies peal? g0 


rhe 
‘ ake 
Washington, pew to Supervise Schools: An AP?’ said 

"~a Office of Education, 1952. 
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Recent literature on the special factors, ph : 
evaluation is copious and oe Shane ei ae foncions of 
cal and practical treatment of evaluation appends wore vaca 
bibliography™ of evaluation instruments and related conse 
with 212 entries, nearly all of which have been Merg 


1945. They are classified as follows: 


1. Evaluative devices and materials for use in appraising the general 
educational program of the school 


2. Evaluative devices and materials concerned with appraising the 


individual teacher’s competence 
3. Materials designed to provide bases or criteria for use in evaluating 
the school 
4. Evaluative devices and materials for appraising the status of, or 
changes in, human behavior 
5. Miscellaneous devices and instruments 
6. General readings in evaluation 
7. The derivation and application of s 
values 
8. Experiments in evaluation and in the use of evaluative techniques 
or procedures 
9. Readings which suggest how sociometry can be use 
1 tive process 
TA Measurement as it bears On 
l. Research procedures bearin 


ocially desirable educational 


d in the evalua- 


evaluation 
gon evaluation 
h analysis. 


subjected to researc 
valuation 


Evaluation has only recently been : 
Tightstone in a review of the research aspects of € 
o : , A 
Pens his analysis with the following statement: 


ew technical term, introduced to designate 


Evaluation is a relatively 2 arei 
ĉ& More comprehensive concept of measurement than 1S implied in con- 
Ventiona] easan examinations - - * evaluation involves the identifi- 
“ation and formulation of a ive range of Lor ese abjec 
tives of a curriculum, their de f pupil behavior, and 
Swain, OP- cita PI 


n terms 0. 


es , 436-470. 
Harold T. Shane and E. T. M P 


vision 
i l Super saste 
Fundamentals of Instructiona d practical inst 
468 , liable, and pr A 
liable, +s ; 
: ion of valid, re wio a 
a OF construction o 3 il behav 
the selection ipagi 
pe a ee ases Of j 
specified pha 
for appraising the p 


thor 
f evaluative f or 
F eva : 
’s definition OF CN a h 
hi Cept is similar to Good’s definiti its chi rolik 
This con a 


fon as + 10 
p saluatto à {ing 1 
The procedures in a study that has et f finie fact fina spe P 
and that in most cases includes some de 


a 

: the 

ful description © referer” be 
; Sanan, 10 ref i. 0 

observation, and that involves ce pose, frame thd 

be evaluated, a Statement of the purt s 


term 
> degrees or 
criteria for the evaluation, and t its me A 
employed in recording judgments. VATION vest cor 
VAL uf 
THE LITERATURE OF E irly well the or 
The two foregoing definitions cover fairly 


‘ona 
5 ucti ; 
instr : 

Bin a eld of 
cept of over-all evaluation in the fi 


jntefP ret 
spec!a “ven a 

a Sate e rous j 

but give little indication of the nume 

and offshoots of e 


ry 
Ive" lela 
veloped in a sing put 
valuation that have de a 
educational theor 


evaluatio 
poses of Supery. 
evaluation has 
with practical sy 
treatment Was 
in 193g Allo 
pects and Phases o 
title of “Studyin 
chapters a 


d, Fo 
é cepte 

n that js generally ae Tarii ooks 
ision jt Seems advisable, 


a i 
z Barr, Burto™ | va 
8iven to evaluation by a 


Mac? 
1950, 


<, The 
of Educational Research, New York, k CO 
20, PP. 403-404 pull pone ae 
20 tctionary of Education, New York, McGraw- super yi! 
156. BA 
16, st oe Button, atid tues J. Brueckner, 
Ty-Crofts, 193 


8, pp. 159-577, 797-963. 
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Various concepts of evaluation appear during the cou fi 

: rse of its 
comprehensive treatment by Barr, Burton, and Brueckner includ 
includ- 


ing the two indicated in the following quotations: 


The selection of means of appraising the educational products d 
pends on the concept one has of the nature and scope of outcomes. a 
D recognition of the importance of educational objectives asi He 

asis of improving instruction should lead the supervisor to select tests 
of important outcomes and when satisfactory methods of appraisal are 


lacking, to take steps to develop them.” 
To measure something is to determine its status or the amount of its 

Constituents. To evaluate a thing is to compare its status with some 

predetermined objective, criterion of desirability, or systems of values.” 


Wiles defines evaluation as follows: 

f making judgments that are to be used 
f establishing goals, collecting evi- 
f growth toward goals, making 
evising procedures and goals in 
ure for improving the product, 


Evaluation is the process O. 
as a basis for planning. It consists O: 
dence concerning growth or lack o 
Judgments about the evidence, and ri 
light of the judgments. It is a proced 
the process, and even the goals themselves.” 
ntechnical but helpful discus- 
isors can best evaluate their 
a super- 


k Wiles uses two chapters in a no 
sion of the ways teachers and superv c i 
Work. He submits a list of thirty-two questions by which a sı 
Visor can evaluate his ow" work, and four general criteria by 
Which the program and the official leader may be evaluated. The 
“titeria follow: 

1. More responsible participation of students, ke and community 

ogram. 
members in the improvement Of the p £ er 

+ Enrichment of the school program t roug 


tunities and activities for all. 


ncrease in oppor- 


23 
2, Żid., p. 799. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1950, 
Pp. 2 imball Wiles, Supervision for Bette! 


` 248-282, 


22 * 
Ha pp. 225, 227. 
Schools, 
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ate their own w 


esult i 
ff i i at resu 
ore i nt learning uations tha 

M re eficient learning sit 


il 
+4 u 
n more rapid pig 


f com 
growth. 


ent 
: vem 
impro 

to the P 
Greater Contribution of the school 

è F a 


i 
val 
nE Ham coe ro evel 
te helping teachers ollow" 
; Iping H 

; ervisors he 
Wi as © on superv 
iles places emphasis 


G a 
arized 4 
mma 
ork. His suggestions are su 


am. class 
z ving the oe an i 
1. Eliminate rating as a method of en fs a el wor dot 
2. Use tests within a single class as = evaluating E m eva a ‘jo? 
, llect evidence to be considered in otal prog"? evalu? 
r ambn individual evaluation through i into 
e n À . ituatl 
T Bring all persons involved in a situa lasses. atl J 
cess. heir cas ag „dut 
5. enos self-evaluation by teachers pink- the gai t 
6. Stimulate concern for the improvemen heck list ao” 
7. Have the staff form a self-evaluation C Ju jpt 
teachers can use, tomal teach í 
8. Encourage Pupil-teacher planning as a p n techniq" i 
9. Use faculty meetings to discuss evaluatio : class’ 
vidual teachers have found helpful. isiting his 
10. Establish rapport with the teacher before V 
11. Seek invitations to visit, y pi 
12. When Visiting a classroom ctivitY b 
—€nter before the class Starts. nto the * 
—stay in the background unless brought i 
group 
watch pupil reaction, F o 
—stay for the Entire period, a ity ob itt 
13. Keep the Post-observation conference ue the act!” gt 7 
14. Encourage the teacher to lead the analysis 0 5 abou af 4 
15. Help the teacher form his own judgment re dí T 
process, f providing F mi 
16. Stimulate Intervisitation as a method of p j f 
which to base Judgments. 
17. Raise questions 


t 
o 
. Jead t 
during &roup planning that 
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tion of a i assignments, and deadlines Vi 
Spei 
pP cific goal, 18 3 li to serve as bas 
eS 


is of judgment. 
- Spend a portion of eac! 
and planning improve! 


h faculty meeting analyzi 
yzing th 
ment for the next meeting e process used 


5 e of the fourteen chapters ; 

eee respectively to “The ne of rie 
Pläng” fe the Results of Teaching,” and “Evaluating the Schoo 
Dd vad cNerney goes into considerable detail as to the theory 
ath nical methods of evaluating pupils, teachers, supervisors, 
valin school plant. He places special emphasis on the effects of 
on on the personal development of pupils and teachers, 
and the advan- 


the desi 
e wa s s 
sirability of co-operative- and self-evaluation, 
k lists in evaluating and reporting. 


ta 
ieee. well-constructed chec! ; 
tigies Ka is made here to renin the numerous angles and tech- 
lowin P esented in McNerney s all-round treatment, but the fol- 
§ quotations reveal his general concept of evaluation: 
ram of evaluati 
luated and then 


McNerney devotes thre 


‘on is to discover the needs 


The 
purpose of any prog 
to design learning experi- 


of ; 
Hay individuals being ¢v4 
A that will solve these needs. ; 
thease evaluation would consider all aspects of community and 
if w life that affect the growth of each teacher oF pupil. For example, 
€ are to evaluate completely the educational growth of a pupil, 
school life, the physi- 


We 
m . . . . 
ust evaluate his home life, community life, 
], his reactions tO his teacher, etc. 


Cal equi 
ipment available at school, : : , 
ild be evaluated in the light of their 


a wa activities of the teacher shou k 
acy to promote the democratic way of life. 

k of the supervisor and teacher, indeed 

ted in terms of how 


be evalua 


la 
final analysis, the WOF 
he objectives for education. 


Ot a 
c ara personnel, must U e 
ter the pupils come to fully realizing © ye anple check I 
an; aluation cannot adequately be made by using < sing check list, 
isolated anecdotal record, of # attery of examinations, 4 complete 
, f many techniques. Evaluation is an 


ey; 
aluati 
a A 5 
tion will require the use © 


Jtimately 


26 
Ibid 

27 2> PP- 267— P 

ester T. TE supervision, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 


‘Om Educational 
P Y: 
any, 1951, pp. 73-12 


4, 231- 60. 
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i e oint © 
important and delicate process not only from the m ; E 
ini individus l 
mining the needs and growth of programs and par ing © alua 
s Aes a 
from the standpoint of what it does to the individuals 


According to Briggs and Justman,” evaluat 
concerns itself principally with three things: 
of Supervision; (2) the quality of the sup 
(3) the contribution of the supervisor himself. 
oer salutary methods for carrying out each o 
For example, they state that the end product of su 
si upon pupils and discuss in some detail cee f upi!’ 
ing means of evaluating the educational growth j P wen 
achievement tests, (2) power tests, (3) adjustme?" i- of P 


(4) observation of pupil behavior, (5) teachers’ ¢ 
achievement, (6 : 


tivity, (7) 


reactions of 


Bri ggs a 


studies 


j i , 
) pupil success in subseque? ogra 


pupils’ own reaction to the school pf 


oe Y Which such an evaluatio? 
à a 
pe 
Evaluati ed 
tton should bee ye 
i . a e (0} 
purposes which th be conceived primarily in ters ° po se 


S . 
Tasty Program of supervision is iaten®® 
E as H. Bri A 
vision, Ne 88S and i gaio 

Thid, p 239° TP Macrae Gaman, Improving 19966 
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puspese is to stimulate teachers to improve their techniques of cl: 

room instruction, evaluation must concern itself with ascertainin a 
extent to which such improvement is being effected; if the p a 
(not unrelated to the former) is to enrich and vitalize the ae of 
study, evaluation must seek to determine whether the pupils are really 


deriving greater educational value from the “enriched” and “vitalized” 
Program than they did formerly; if the purpose is to re-establish faculty 
esprit de corps and school morale, the objectives of evaluation will be 
to assess in various ways the degree of improvement in personal and 
Professional attitudes, in human relations, and ultimately, therefore, in 
efficiency of teaching and learning; if an important purpose of the 

ducational attention to in- 


Supervisory program is to promote greater € 
dividual needs of pupils, evaluation will necessarily concern itself with 


estimating the success with which guidance procedures, differentiated 


Programs of study, courses, and units of learning experience, individ- 
ocedures, and other educational meas- 


ualized teaching and learning p" eee 
ures designed to achieve greater satisfaction of individual needs are 


Operating,” 
nts should give the reader a fair idea 


The foregoing brief accou ieee 
Of the importance that is being attached to the principle of evalua- 
tion by leading writers in the field of instructional supervision, but 
to grasp their full significance the four treatments should be read 
In detail, For a more comprehensive treatment of the technical 
details, possibilities, and difficulties attached to a full program of 
evaluation, the reader i e technical treatments by 
Remmers and Gage,” Woo * and Greene, Jorgensen, 


a 5 
nd Gerberich.” me 

From the point of view of supervision, i : 
Concept and practical treatment of evaluation to date may be 
Evaluation and the Elementary 


found in Shane and McSwain’s 


80 7): 
ak fie us Ae Gage, ob- c7 
mers an! age, OP" r ji 
ae Ben D. Wood k Ralph Haelen Measuring 
Ad York, Silver Burdett Company, a niga R Gerberich, Measurement and 
Jorgens 1953, and Measurement and Evaluation in 


arry A. Greene, 2 = 
tary Schoot, Longmans, Green, & Company. 


Ue A 
a ‘uation in the Elemen k 
econdary School, 1943, New YO" 


the most comprehensive 


and Guiding Individual Growth, 


: ervision pi 
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a 

ion as in: 
I -eive evaluatlo ai of #! 

* These authors conc 


: roe ye! 
it is 4 P cer! 
ifically, 1t 4 con 
nant guiding Principle. “More nen veel me dest 
quiry based upon criteria cooperatively | af socially ey a8 
with the study, inte 
changes in the dev 


re. 
At be 
J] as 4 já 
‘ , child n 
: n Š _ thin the 
conceive evaluation as “a process wit 


pretation 4 ger 
vical inter, 
which he responds to the psychological 


| on thesé ‘ec p0 
: z ; ont." Based „ scient! ive! 
of his school-community environme vylete fect 


School Curriculum 


j guidance a f 
rpretation, and gu r de ui i 
elopmental behavior 0 


- e 
sent a complete $i ect 
pendent premises, the authors present Is can sh 


-hoo ing w 
gram for determining what elementary sin and lear oy 
to provide a curriculum of meaningful iir funcio” ch ap 
and McSwain submit a list of twelve pa most 0 Și elow: jo? 
tion for improving clementary education, ion give” b alo 
in the summary of the purposes of evaluat alysis that 5 oh 

Tt may be seen from the foregoing an wit. gre 
serves many Significant Purposes in ewe pull á 
and Supervision, The most important of ihig 
marized below, g“ 
fs 
PURPOSES of EVALUATION e selecti?” ° opt! 
1, Evaluation Serves as a guiding principle for inset 
Visory techniques, Is of the F itt 
2, Valuation Telates Measurement to the goa d 
Program, em KA 
Bs Evaluation facilitates the selection and improv il per 
_ instruments as pup 1 pol? 
A, Evaluation PPraises the Status of and change ices 
‘5, Evaluation PPtaises the worth of special dev an 
6. Evaluation aPpraises the teacher’s competenc abl? b 
7. Evaluation aPpraises the Supervisor’s comper o: des ru 
8. Evaluation aids in the Selection and clarificatiO ent- o 
9. Evaluation serves as a method of self-improve™ j "i 
35 wads BS. ie men OP. cit, 1951, por 
Pp- 48-69. 


O! 
ature 
te elaborate treatment of the n 
8 Ibid., p. 54, 
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upervisory projects. 


10 i 
Evaluation appraises the success of s 
ovement of supervisory proj- 


11. : ‘ i 
Evaluation makes possible the impr 
ects. 
12 A beii 
- Evaluation familiarizes 
13 ing, development, and progress. 
. Evaluation discloses pupils’ needs and possibilities. 


“sy Evaluation aids pupil-teacher planning. 
. Evaluation expands the concept of worthwhile goals beyond pure 


the teacher with the nature of pupil learn 


16 achievement. 
. Evaluation serves as a means of improving school-community re- 
lations. 
rocess of planning. 


nd facilitates the p 
hild accounting and school reporting. 
nd use of guiding principles. 
ent in education. 


17 p 
1g oe appraises a 
19. Valuation improves © 
20, Evaluation improves the nature a 
- Evaluation protects the public’s investm 
UE CONFLICTS 
ed by the variety of values 
onflicting value patterns 
that arise in curriculum ©° ction. All students of evaluation 
are agreed that the identific : ucational goals is the first 
S f; 
tep in evaluation and that, once the goals have been agreed upon, 
uitable instruction, 


the; à . 

S translation into items of pupi! behavior, suita! j 

. Measurement, and the subsequent process of appraisal w1 ollow 
A 


Under a reasonable combination of skill, patience, insight, and 
partial ity. The effects of science and technology upon the family, 
community, social, and economic ife, described in a previous chap- 
ter, hayer a z ood many qu what is most worth- 
While as vee ts goals. A are less certain than formerly 
Concerning how to reat theirt what to expect from the 

and how much 


Publ; 
blic schools, who shou Teachers and 


me go Id control Pee 
vernment should ce hi th 
ood dea hings as the 
wonder 2 £ and voca: 


a 3 
Minis 

trators, too . 

ti a i E di ipline: 

i Oper place of the three “R's, discipli a 

Onal education in the educational program. 


VALUES AND VAL 


T „oë : 
he process of evaluation 1s complicat 
fe and the ci 


estions as tO 


Je’s activities. 
] about such t 
report cards, 
American youth are 


rvision 
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acai " and “finding Secut ge 
in a quandry about “getting ahead es ept of values jon 
of these things depend upon one’s DaI Stal educa"! «il 
is probably no more important problem in jape values P? he 
day than the development of a body of P resolution pi 
be widely accepted and serve as a basis for t hoo! an 
numerous conflicts such as exist between the sch iv 
between new and old teachers, between Sant a 
tive educators, and between the teachers an d 
staff, surement “a 

Numerous attempts to treat objective ane have ° 
jective evaluation as Opposing forces in ae misun e h e 
to much unnecessary confusion and harmfu ion are a 
Objective measurement and subjective evala: e, in fach fi 
tial to the improvement of instruction; they 4° ‘ 


is no rea pe Y 
mentary and essential to each other. There 1 erso? 
tween science and ph; i pa 


n O 
A n on 
appraisal, or, in larger terms, upon a combinat! 
Philosophy, In the considered opinion of Velorus 


The scientist 


and the 
Breat drama of 


ro ” 
ntary pow 


s iy 
the?” pa P 
i on to “stea st cae 
kind will be p het should attempt emen? sorb jot 
i e best served while the philosopher * es et? 
i established by dia €ctic and the scientist ¢° ect! i 
the ultimate à = 
tion." Purposes of life are not a matter for 


Moguitating discussion by Carson McGuire vision Nat 
G een Technology ” in Association of SupeY > C., gio 
rf se CU UE ee an Anxious Age, Washingto™ dae 
tion Association, 1952 154 i 

3 


ne 


“Youth and 
Development 


3 j 
Sophy and Science,” in Encyelop a 


© Macmillan Company, 1941, p. 797: 
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curriculum goals is not as hopeless as many seem ; 
co-operative attempts at evaluation now going on Ph ae The 
to broader acceptance of common educational Ae neni y 
the school’s greatly increased emphasis on social and = ae 
ues, Better understanding of the principles of ie a ey 
racy, increased knowledge of the developmental needs EEA 
wider utilization of group action, a highly increased reco Bec ae 
the need for a unified defense of the American way i ree j 
proved school-community strategy» increasing belief that ahs 
trie worth in both progressive and conservative values, the eie 
ing desire to base the educational program upon factual evidence 
—all these give rise to the hope that a much more widely accepted 
and helpful value system is not a too distant possibility.” One of 
the simplest, but none the less discriminating, statements of the 


functi ; ; 
unctions of a recognized value-system comes from Smith, Stanley, 


and Sho . 
res: 
Ose and direction. 


with a sense of purp! 
entation and supplies the basis of 


d of unified, collective action. 
3. It serves as the basis for judging the behavior of individuals. 
4. Tt enables the individual to know what to expect of others a! 


as how to conduct himself. 

5. It fixes the sense of right a 
undesirable, moral and immoral.” 

INTERPLAY OF GUIDING 

final chapter of thi 


1. It supplies the individual 
2. It gives the group a common ori 


individual action an 
s well 


nd wrong, fair and foul, desirable and 
10 


PRINCIPLES 

Before turning tO the s book which deals 
with the techniques of evaluation, some mention should be made 
of the interplay and overlapping of guiding principles as they in- 
fluence the selection and operation of practical techniques. The 


several major principles of supervision have been treated sepa- 
c treatments of value systems and conflicts read 
in Curriculum Develop- 


ynami 
_ Shores, Fundamentals 
86-118, and Shane and 


nd d 
eee and J.H 


39 . . 
For interestin, 


B. O. Smith, W- O- ‘Stanley: 
World Book Company, 19 0, pP- 


ment, Yonkers, 
McSwain, op. cit PP- 
40 Smith, Stanley, 2” 


NY., Wor 
71-100. d 
d Shores, op. city P- 90. 
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S ae aising their peculiar na- 
rately for purposes of delimiting and appr tion has been 
ture and distinctive importance, but frequent men Triplet. Co- 
made of the interpenetrating contacts with other raa an 
operation, for example, is a desirable attribute ot P ae an 
evaluation; leadership is an essential factor in co-op cil 
creative projects; planning and flexibility are es their pro- 

It is extremely important, in fact it is a justification ki pele all 
fessional competence, that supervisors understand au servisio" 
related principles into play when dealing with a given suj called 
Situation. The teader’s attention from time to time has nein o 
to the dangerous practice of putting all reliance on the € 


an 
a E i 4 Se P styles, 4 
a single principle. Different principles, much like songs, Sty 
National heroes, have way 


Minimize the endurin 
words of Martz, 


z d tO 
es of general popularity jer p the 
& values of other principles, and, 


Principle, however popul 
agents of education to th 


’ 


jona 
arized, should not blind the professio 


s al uid- 
; Sie € enduring values of other essentia! ad 
ing pasga Nothing could be more absurd and less scie 
than the 


? 
‘1os0P 
es u : hilo 
measure pon the respective values of pus idu 
ment, school b i indiv 
leadaret: Subjects, Progressive practices 
a ership, and prelim 


fessional 


The Principle of Evaluation 4 
emulate the turf-uprooting armadillo who lives in es 
not see beyond his own ears. arene 

We need, moreover, to consider the fact that the princi 
evaluation touches all aspects of supervision. It serves ox wien s 
wheel to the application of all guiding principles. As a main 


phasis upon the interplay of guiding principles, let us inter ri hi 
> f k pret the 
nature of evaluation in I 8 & P inci Suck 
terms of other uidin rinciples. cna 


composite summary follows. 


EVALUATION AND THE OTHER GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


LEADERSHIP 
s and, in turn, facilitates leadership. Evalua- 


Evaluation require: 
t and astute 


ot a neutral process; it relies upon competen 
upon the feasibility of evaluative enterprises 
n of democratic and cultural goals, to lead ie 
activities, and measuring devices consist- 
d the limitations of time and staff, 


o improved administrative policies 


tion is n 
leadership to decide 
to guide the selectio 
planning of procedures, 
ent with the selected goals an 
and to translate the results int 


and instructional practices. 


On the other hand, lea 
rs and supervisors sho 


dership 1s greatly in need of systematic 
uld evaluate themselves as 


f view of human relations and their 


he school’s selected goals. They 
and contribution 


munity relations, 


evaluation. Teache 
leaders, both from the points O 


methods and ability to achieve t 
should appraise their own knowledge, interest in, 


to the problems of cultural lag, group action, com 
curriculum development, and professional improvement as well 


as their own effectiveness 4s status leaders in the ongoing school 


Pep.) 
PERATION ‘ 
a N . err aye efort. Evaluc 
tion aluation thriyes on and enhances a fot Group on poh ad 
be *8 not 4 th ciee oe hould express 
c a one-mañ affait. e ERE ii shows EAr 
gvalu 
executed: i 


-0 : 
Peratively planned and 
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‘ in examin- 
group consensus, it should include all om be ——! 
ing and improving pupil behavior, it shoul Hens d it should 
of the entire Staff, it should involve public relations, ani 
utilize the constructive techniques of group Benen: roup en- 

On the other hand, evaluation should contribute to Sine 
deavor; it should appraise the effectiveness of Se ech it 
and group Outcomes; it should strengthen democr — rove co- 
should improve community co-operation; it should pa a plan- 
Operative pupil-teacher, curriculum, and child accounting 


f 
s es O 
. Š nee to valu 

ning; and it should sensitize teachers and Supervisors 
interaction and human r 


elations, 
CONSIDERATENEsg wai 
; ; : humá 
Evaluation should be gauged to the full consideration of 
relations an 


d the mental health 
be keyed to thoughtful k 


appraisal as wel] as by obj 


be 
ted by Critica] evaluation, Evaluation a al 
elf-expression and problem-solving; is 
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subvert all threats to the development of individuality; and i 
á i it 
should serve to stimulate creative teaching and sūpërvision 


INTEGRATION 
Integration is at once the source and the goal of evaluation. The 
best single check on the process and end result of evaluation is its 
beneficial influence on integrated behavior and its contribution to 
the individual and social integration of pupil development. On the 
other hand evaluation should focus the attention of teachers upon 
individual development, it should clarify the unified goals of 
school and community life; and it should build up self-direction, 


self-control, and a relaxed and balanced personality. 


ORIENTATION 

Evaluation looks for and toward orientation. Evaluation is 
highly concerned with the correct estimation of all factors in a 
given environment and the right adjustment of all variables in a 
total situation. It must consider all of the activities and influences 
of in-school and out-of-school life, the interrelations of school and 
community constructive agencies, the problem of competing value 
systems, and the disruptive conflicts between special interests. 

On the other hand to be effective, evaluation should create a 
proved adjustment in the organiza- 
ent of school and community life; it 
osis of the controlling factors in a 
se an increased awareness of the 
nment; and it should implement 


better understanding and im 
tion, direction, and developm 


should lead to a better diagn 


given situation; it should cau 


child’s reaction to his total enviro 


appraisal in terms of an improved environment. 


PLANNING 
Evaluation is highly correlated with the principles of planning. 


Evaluation requires careful planning and the procedural steps in 
evaluation are much the same as those for pupil-teacher, curricu- 
lum, and child accounting planning. It begins with a problem, ob- 
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jectives are clarified 


mbled 
» procedures are selected, facts are asse 
and 


on e 
studied, an appraisal is made, the results are ier 
other hand, evaluation, both intermittent and final, has ai 
integral Patt of good planning. Evaluation should cing “A a 
for Planning: it should appraise the process, progress, and ttl 
sults of Planning; and it should contribute to the ne einen 
improvement of the plans which ensue from the planning p 


FLEXIBILITY 


Evaluation must be flexible. 
tion occurs is unique.’ 


planning, a wide rang 
tility of appraisal to cover a broad r 


. A > . alua- 
“Each situation in which ev: 


- inate 
: : ninat 
iculum adjustment; it should elim 


- z i : ell as 
it should consider intangible as w “ 
> a 
Overt outcomes; and it should Encourage freedom and discou 
its abuse, 


OBJECTIVITY 
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CHAPTER 22 


Practices and Techniques of Evaluation 


je ak Moss 


In the analysis made of evaluation in the preceding chapter it 
was shown that evaluation may be either a simple or a complex 
process. To measure something with the idea of ascertaining how 
valuable it is for a given purpose is a flexible procedure that may 
be applied to problems as simple as the purchase of suitable draw- 
ing pencils or judging the merits of samples of handwriting, or to 
undertakings as complex as a school survey or a curriculum devel- 
opment program. The techniques to be employed will vary accord- 
ing to the nature and scope of the problem or enterprise at hand. 
Jt will not, however, be necessary for a teacher, a supervisor, or a 
group to invent or construct, as is sometimes sug- 
pletely new set of objectives, measuring instruments, 
It will be found in most cases that for each 
new appraisal that 1 taken, technical aids to evaluation have 
already been developed extensively by experts, which, with a little 
selective and adaptative ingenuity, can be made to serve effectively 
in local situations. It would be the height of folly not to take ad- 
vantage of the great mass of 
concerning worthwhile objectives, 


Praisal techniques. po 
Evaluators should avoid the idea that evaluation is a panacea for 
all of their problems. That is the same mistake that is made by the 
uiding principles. The supervi- 


verenthusiastic zealots of other g 
485 


co-operating 
gested, a com 


or evaluative criteria. 
s under 


verified information that now exists 
measuring instruments, and ap- 
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sor will still need to rel 
Co-operation, crea 
Indeed, if he coul 
for evaluation, F 
It is the scienti 
determining h 


ership, 

upon the abiding values of r 
tivity, Teni Aiidh Other cies A Tele nee 

d use these effectively, there on tor granted: 

ull success, however, cannot be take nerod 1 

fic function of evaluation to aid he principles 

Ow effectively he is using guic a aik with 

Evaluation Prevents him from assuming that his a redkega oe 
automatic Precision and gives him an a tn To develop ë 

guided project before it &cts entirely out of hand. 


f ent 
hievem 
Ka ‘ least ac 
evaluative attitude of mind is far from being the led 
of Successful evaluation, 


Evaluation sho 
Tt utilizes the į s 
leads into re 


h. 
earc 

i for res 

uld not be thought of as a substitute 


d frequently 
an 

nstruments and products of research a 

search, þ 


f 
ente 
bmit a problem nd what 
analysis, discriminating observation, an 
ever Measurement devices are available 
PLANNING EVALUATION 1 pro 
. . . i a 
Evaluation ig Improved by goog Planning based on +o" two" 
cedural Steps ( chaps, 15 anq 16), Basically, evaluation 18 by cr 
step Process —measuremene and @Ppraisal— put it has come 
tension to include a Preliminar 


n 
objectives, tp 


s a 

‘ Y analysis of existing ve aoulin 
anslating these into items of behavior, sari an 

5 ing Up the techniques of appre reme 
> Boing into the Problems and procedures po serv" 
“nt and program readjustment, and som ae trea 
Experimenta] "search, Several write 


ification 
: namely, (1) identifica 


o 
Sh 

Id G- sy 
5 of “common-sense” Evaluation, consult Loge He 
Swain, £ d the Elementary Curriculum, New 

~123, 
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objectives, (2) planning and administration of measurements, and 
(3) interpretation of the measurement. Barr, Burton, and Brueck- 
ner, following R. W. Tyler, suggest five steps in the development 
of means of appraisal of outcomes; namely, (1) formulate the ob- 
Jectives clearly; (2) clarify the objectives, (3) collect test situa- 
tions, (4) record the behavior, and (5) evaluate the behavior. 
Wrightstone summarizes existing research on evaluation under 
four headings: (1) methods of identifying and defining major ob- 
jectives, (2) construction and refinement of evaluation instru- 
Ments and techniques, (3) follow-up studies in evaluation, and 
(4) application of evaluation instruments to educational situa- 
tions.” 

Shane and McSwain present an eight-step plan’ in their Evalna- 
tion and the Elementary School as a way of applying common 
sense in order to realize citizenship outcomes for which the school 
seeks to find expression in the observable behavior of children, 


The eight steps repeat, but in greater detail, the patterns of pro- 
cedure already indicated. 
BASIC STEPS IN EVALUATION 


It seems evident that for practical purposes the basic measure- 
Ment-appraisal steps in evaluation need to be carefully fitted into 
a general pattern of supervisory planning that involves a prelimi- 
ary consideration of curriculum objectives and a subsequent ap- 
Plication of remedial measures. With due allowance for flexibility, 
the evaluation of a supervisory project may be carried on advan- 
tageously by utilizing the six following procedural steps: (1) de- 

'Miting the problem, (2) developing evaluative criteria, (3) se- 
Scting measuring instruments, (4) making the measurement, 
(S) appraising the evidence, and (6) implementing the appraisal. 


William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision, New York, 


Ap 
Pleton. 38, pp. 227-234. 
Ja Sec! Sane R TET of Educational Research, New York, The 


Mac, Wayne Wrightstone, 
“Millan Company, 1950, PP- ng 
ane and McSwain, ob. cit, pp. 34-99. 
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. kin g th 
: rpose in ma 
Each of the foregoing ew anne inet 
most of evaluation. They all merit further c 


DELIMITING THE PROBLEM 


Systematic eval 
problem, Althoug 
is practical f 


ecial 
i f a spec’ 
uation begins with the selection o mt” 
h evaluation should be a sonore oes and 
: ial pro 
fom time to time to delimit some Species P routine. It 
: luative 
Concentrate on it through successive steps of evalua 


nty possible 
Would be well to look at a problem in light of the twe 
Purposes of helpful evalu 


A proposed problem shou 
tors that enter into it Squa 
the problem ha 


meas 
n in the fundamentals be thoroughly 

ured, appraised, and 

gun is half done.” 


m criteria 
tue of which the eventually be made. The 
are objective Statements of specific value 


jected to Measurement. Unfort 
t this Step. If 
ili 


ured, it 
s 

> and only these are Set up to be mea 

mote than likely tha 


iS, 
z x e. It 

t a favorable appraisal will be mad es, but 
course, desirable that a school achieve its chief p one that 
constructive Evaluation should include all of the objectiv 
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public school should be conscientiously striving for, A satisfactory 
set of valid objectives will most likely be identified if the total 
School staff and the community, with some expert assistance, unite 
in the task of defining them. Once identified, they should then be 
translated into types of pupil behavior, action traits, and academic 
achievement that can be observed or measured objectively. It is 
Not necessary for the staff to invent a value system, They may 
profit by the experience of the many studies which by curriculum 
analysis, conference, questionnaire, and interview methods have 
tevealed the chief values of American culture and our democratic 
ways of living. Such, for example, as may be found in the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy.’ Smith found nine recurring major objectives in a 
review of evaluation studies: mastery of basic skills, ways of think- 
ing, understanding, and insights as revealed in social behavior, 
gains in knowledge through conduct on personal and social prob- 
lems, interests as related to activities, personal initiative, creative 
power, sincerity and potency of attitudes, and postschool voca- 
tional competence. 

Shane and McSwain present four well-selected general evalua- 
tive criteria based on the curriculum-revision experience of the 


Winnetka, Illinois, public schools. 
I. The basic purpose of the educational program is to develop in 
children an understanding of (1) the substance of democracy, 
(2) ability to employ democratic procedures, and (3) an aggres- 


Sive loyalty to democratic values. 
I. The educational program creates in each child a sense of securi 


and awareness of personal adequacy which will enable him to 


work successfully with others in a group. l 
u, The school shall seek to provide children with experience in 


5 Fundamentals of Cur- 
IMAS «4 W. O. Stanley, and J. H. Shores, 

Ticy, E O odie N.Y., World Book Company, 1950, pp. 252-271, 
ONcerp; ay ek iculum objectives. A 
J p e ere in the Evaluation of Programs of English,” 
urna) of Elacid Research, December, 1944, pp. 262-275. 
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. d ma- 
age an 
ate to their ag " 
sensing and attacking problems, appropri eative thinking, on €n 
turity, so that their actions are based on crea 


blem 
a ach to pro 
lightened self-interest, and on a scientific approa 

solving, 


IV. The schoo] shall hel 
skills which promis 
Cratically, to beco 
of living at increa: 
that wil] make ch 


quality of OPportunity for all people. ivileges 
ects, and defends basic human rights and pr 
Suaranteed by the US. ONstitution, 

3. Respects and upholds the 

4. Understands and accepts 


ic principles i 
the following democratic p 
7 Shane and McSwain, Ob. cit., p, 105. 


2. Values, resp 


law and its agencies. 


g0 


10. 


Ti- 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15s 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 
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guides in evaluating his own behavior and the policies and prac 
tices of other persons and groups, and judges his ow mnt, 
— i & 8 own behavior and 
the behavior of others by them. 
Understands that, i i 
ands that, in the long run, people w. 
8 people will govern themselves 


better than any self-appointed group would govern them 


Puts the general welfare above his own whenever a choice betw 
een 


them is necessary. 
Feels that he has inherited an unfinished experiment in self. 
-gov- 


ernment which it is his duty and privilege to carry on 
Exercises his right to vote. 
Accepts civic responsibilitie 


his ability. 
Knows techniques of social action (e.g., how to win support for 


desirable legislation ) and can cooperate with others in achieving 
such action. 

Accepts the basic idea that in a democracy the majority has the 
right to make decisions under the Constitution. 

Assumes a personal responsibility to contribute toward a well- 
informed climate of opinion on current social, economic, and po- 


s and discharges them to the best of 


litical problems or issues. 
Realizes the necessary connection of education with democracy. 
Respects property rights, meets his obligations in contracts, and 


obeys regulations governing the use of property. 
Supports fair business practices and fair relations between employ- 


ers and employes. 
Assumes a personal responsi 
sources. 

Accepts respon 
competitive eco 
sary by governm 
Knows in general 
their political and social 


Knows about, critically € 
and 


bility for the wise use of natural re- 


improvement of a 


sibility for the maintenance and 
lated when neces- 


nomic system assisted and regu 


ental action. 


how other economic systems operate, including 


consequences. 
yaluates, and supports promising efforts 
to prevent wat, but stands ready to defend his country against 


tyranny and a ggression. 
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20. Is deeply aware of the interdependence of p ages o 
a good life can be attained only by the organiz 
millions of people all over the world. PN 
Understands cultures and ways of life other than his 
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a hig 
. that have a 
Cultivates qualities of character and personality 

value in his culture, 
23. Isa res 
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21 
22, 


; onsibili- 
Ponsible family member and assumes his full resp 


n 
R od a 
A hborho 

r maintaining the civic standards of his neig 

community, 


Recognizes taxes 
them promptly.® 


24, 


as ays 
paymen: fı re) ji and A y' 
mmunity services p 
t tor C V: 


l ith each of 
The Committee on Citizenship lists in connection y the 
the foregoing criteria? the types of behavior ae ood dti 
achievement of the proposed criteria. For example, the a. 
zen who (3) respects and upholds the law and its agencies: 
(a) upholds the idea of on of the 
(b) insists upon equality before the law and equal protectio 
law for all, 
(c) insists u 
o 


(d) 


government by law, 


(e) willingly perfo 


(£) respects and Supports officer. ials to i0 
. . a 
permit his zea] for law enforcement to encourage officie 
fringe upon guaranteed civil rights, 
(g) understands wh j 


8“Are You a Good C; 
ber, 1950, Ppp. 612-614, 


em 
> h, Nov 

National Education Association Journal, 
9 See also Smith, Stanley, and § 


hores, op, cit., pp. 724-744. 
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necessary to modify old or construct new instruments in light of 
the special situation. It is important to select a variety of oe i 
ing devices. In the Peckham study, the judges were Skan 
less favorable toward judging the value of supervision by such ed 
gle methods as (1) the conduct of students, (2) subject-matter 
achievement, (3) case studies of teachers, (4) observation of 
teaching, (5) the judgment of the supervisory staff, (6) the judg- 
ment of the administrative staff, (7) the opinion of teachers, ( = 
the use of standard tests and measurements, and (9) the judgment 
of an outside agency. The opposition to the last three methods of 
evaluative supervision was surprisingly high, for each of these 
when used in conjunction with other measures may serve a dis- 
tinctly useful purpose. Chief among the variety of measuring in- 
struments useful in evaluation and which should be given careful 
consideration by the evaluating group are: 

sociometric devices 

films and recordings 

creative products 

diaries and logs 


achievement tests 
intelligence tests 
vocational tests 


rating scales 

check lists anecdotal records 

questionnaires conferences 

activity records follow-up studies 

interviews examinations 
UREMENT 


MAKING THE MEAS 


The techniques of 
Should be remembere 
Tespect to the purposes O: l 
Figure 14 shows 4 check lis 


ent were treated in chapter 20. It 
d that the tests are to be administered with 
f the individual school giving the tests. 
t of factors affecting the success of a 


. C , 
testing program. It is taken from the World Book Company’s 


ulletin, Planning 4 Testing Program. It summarizes the impor- 
tant facta s to which attention should be directed in planning and 
r 


aana j 
ministering a testing program. 


measurem 


NG THE 
A CHECK LIST OF FACTORS aE 
SUCCESS OF A TESTING 
a 2 actors a E E 


CHECK 


1 Purposes or THE PROGRAM 
Clearly defined 


2 Cuotce or Tests 
Vali 


3 ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING 
Administrators well trained. . 2: 
l necessary information provided. 
Scorers adequately instructed 
coring carefully checked 


4 Puysicat Conptions 
Sufficient SPa anaa awciasivd deine 
ufficient time 


5 Utirzatioy or Test Resutts 
efinite plans for use of results 
Tovision for giving teachers all necessary 
elpin MSIE ROOTES: A 
Provision for systemati 
Tesults 


n purpose, , 
enient form for use 


7 PERSONNEL 


Adequately trained for the Ppurpose.,.., 


AFFILIATED RESEARCH 
Full advanta 


a ge taken of results., C MA 
rovision for special studies, a 
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FIGURE 14. A Ch 
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g Program. (Fro 
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Company.) 
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APPRAISING THE EVIDENCE 
The ultimate success of any evaluation depends u i 
nation of the factual evidence brought to light and r i kage 
and astuteness of the persons doing the appraising. vn mani 
Barr, Burton, and Brueckner, “evaluation is facilitated ee ° 
ing the objectivity of the record so that in so far as it is sb tet ors 
evaluation is not unduly influenced by subjective judgmen a 
personal bias.” Some bias for American values, and perhaps : on 
ticular brand of values, is bound to appear, and properly so pis 
of evaluative criteria, but wishful thinking should be gi 


selection 
a harmless minimum. Increasing the number of persons 


duced to a 
involved in the evaluation is likely to increase its validity. Greater 


validity in an appraisal is evidenced when there are high correla- 
tions between the different types of measurement. The Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association, in an effort to in- 
crease the validity of its findings, used a wide variety of conven- 
tional measuring instruments such as tests, rating scales, question- 
naires, and follow-up studies, as well as numerous newer ones, 


terest inventories, tests of thinking involving interpreta- 


such as in 
s and the nature of truth, and 


tion of data, application of principle 


social-attitude scales. 

It should prove highly profitable for supervisors to study the 
of the comprehensive evaluative criteria developed by 
committees in charge of the evaluation of second- 
10 wilson and Otto’s Handbook, the South-Wide 
ative criteria for elementary schools,” and the re- 
d Pace on the evaluation of teacher education.” 
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Under this concept evaluation not only improves the plan’s prog- 
Tess toward its original goals but improves the goals as such. Many 
Students of evaluation emphasize its value as a self-improving 
Process. Pupils, teachers, and supervisors in the course of Al 
ing their own plans undergo a process of creative learning that is 
highly beneficial and deserves to be included as a leading purpose 


of evaluation. 


THE EVALUATION OF SUPERVISION PROGRAMS 


Evaluation is a process essential to modern supervision. Modern 
Supervision in all of its forms—democratic, creative, and scientific 
—looks toward the improvement of instruction in all of its as- 

lum development, and human 


pects: teaching, learning, curricu 
relations. Each of these areas of activity must be measured and 
appraised before any constructive change can be planned and con- 


summated. Indeed, supervision may be well defined as a continu- 
ous process of evaluation and reconstruction. Shane and McSwain’s 
Evaluation and the Elementary School Curriculum might with 
equal propriety have been called Supervision as Evaluation. Evalu- 
ative procedures for the measurement and appraisal of supervision 
as a total program have not been developed to the level of ef- 
ficiency that characterizes the appraisal of many of its subordinate 
factors. Naturally these minor evaluations are of great importance 
to any going program of supervision, but it is a matter of equal 


importance to judge the total effectiveness of supervision. 
monstrated the latent effectiveness of su- 
y de 
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four, ten, and four subheadings; and the section on results of su- 
Pervision contains eleven subheadings. The sixty-two points pro- 
Vide a good coverage of supervision and have been used effectively 
in numerous cities.’ Other sections of the Mort and Cornell and 
the Evaluative Criteria plans evaluate supervision indirectly by ap- 
Praising such factors of instruction as teaching efficiency, pupil 
growth, the curriculum, and general environmental conditions. 

A number of cities and states have developed plans for evaluat- 
ing local and state supervision. For example, West Virginia con- 
ducted a state-wide experiment under the guidance of a steering 
committee representing all professional groups and agencies, for 
the evaluation of county-unit supervisory practices and concomi- 
tant outcomes.” The State of Georgia made an appraisal of its pre- 
service education for supervisors by checking the results of a de- 
signed program for training supervisors and by comparing some 
of the achievements of children in supervised schools with chil- 
dren in comparable but unsupervised schools. An evaluation was 
made of (1) the growth of fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade chil- 
dren in democratic citizenship and (2) of their development of 
skills in reading comprehension, work-study, language, and arith- 
metic, The results were favorable to the supervised children. The 
publication” reporting the appraisal describes both the training 
programs and the scientific attempt to appraise results. 

The Ayer-Peckham Check List for Planning and Appraising 
Supervision” goes more extensively into the details of appraising 
Supervision than any of the foregoing plans. The Check List in- 
cludes thirty criteria specifically related to the process of evalua- 
tion, the great majority of which were highly rated by the co-oper- 
oo Ce G, P. Pamen tt Be nn A 


econdary- incipals, April, 1948, PP- 8-22. 
#8 ee caierat Blenda Proudfoot, “A State Looks at Its Supervisory Pro- 


8tam,” Bducati dership, April, 1953, PP- 428-432. 
20 Jane EA ee to Supervise Schools: An Appraisal of the Georgia 
O D.C, Federal Security Agency, Circular no. 289, 1952. 
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- Judge the Outcomes of Supervision in terms of guiding Pf 
(80-17-3_9) 
i Appraise the effects of Superyisj 
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7. Appraise courses of study in terms of objectives and pueia 
ciples. (7424-2-0) ervisio®™ 
8. Make periodic checks upon the Progress of his own sup 
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learning. (73-23-2-2) 
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Appraise the effects of supervision upon the conduct of students. 
(57-32-9-2) 


11. Keep a detailed record of his own supervisory activities for future 
appraisal. (59-28-9-4) 
12. Appraise his own supervisory activities against an evaluative check 
list. (59-28-9-4) 
13. Make annual evaluation report to chief administrative officer. 
(57-30-6-7 ) 
14. Appraise the effect of supervision upon the subject matter achieve- 
ments of pupils. (47-37-10-6) 
15. Make case studies of the effects of supervision upon teachers. 
(40-42-14-4) 
The program of supervision should: 
1. Judge the outcomes of supervision in terms of objectives and 
guiding principles. (86-13-1-0) 
2. Make evaluation a part of teaching and learning. (79-19-2-0) 
3. Evaluate the progress and outcomes of supervision periodically. 
(77-19-2-2) 
4. Base the evaluation of supervision upon impersonal data. (69-22- 
6-3) 
5. Make the evaluation in terms of teacher growth and morale. (67— 
27-23-49 7 l 
6. Provide for the appraisal of supervision by a committee of admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and teachers. (66-21-7-6) 
7. Base the evaluation upon the observation of teaching. (40—40- 
15-5) , pe . 
8. Base the evaluation upon case studies of individual teacher im- 
provement. (32-50-144) = 
9. Provide for the appraisal of supervision by the supervisory staff, 
(28-47-16-9) mp 
10. Base the evaluation upon recorded description of the methods and 
activities involved. (24-48-22-6) . . 
l1, Use a comprehensive check list 1n the evaluation of supervision. 
(29-39-23-9) ye ee 
12. Provide for the appraisal of supervision by the administrative staff. 


(2347-18-12) 
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Growth in co-operative and democratic procedures. 


Growth in creative and problem-solving methods. 
9. Study of pupil, teacher, administrative, and community attitudes 


nN 


toward supervision. 
10. Extent to which objectives are being achieved. 


DEVELOPING EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 

The criteria chosen to facilitate the selection of measuring in- 
struments and the program of measurement should be based upon 
the school’s philosophy and the problems up for solution.” Atten- 
tion should be given to such questions as: 


1. Should the general project be organized on an analytical, action- 
research, objective research, or experimental basis? 

2. Should the project attempt to measure changes in pupils, teachers, 
supervisors, or the community? 

3. Should the project investigate the training, 
sonal qualifications of staff members? 

4, Should the project check the cost, frequency of use, rate of progress, 
and amount of time spent on different procedures? 

5, Should the project attempt to appraise the comparative values of 
different supervisory procedures? 

6. To what extent should the project concern itself respectively with 
the tangible outcomes of supervision (achievement, accepted stand- 
ards, observable changes in pupil and teacher behavior), or the 
intangible outcomes (atmosphere of school, creative growth, learn- 
ing ability, progressive standards, and personality development)? 

7. What should be the respective emphasis placed upon self-evalua- 
tion, group evaluation, administrative evaluation, and “evaluative 
criteria” appraisal stemming from national standards and outside 


assistance? 
8. Should the evaluatio 
ciples of supervision or towa 


case history and per- 


n look largely toward the effective use of prin- 
rd improved skills and techniques? 


SELECTING MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


The group’s decisions with respect to the foregoing evaluation 
Criteria should largely determine the selection and development of 


22 See Evaluation of Supervision, op. cit pp. 11-22. 
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gether supported by the evidence, or of misinterpreting conflictin 
evidence. There may be difficulty in relating the Seared PE 
to the main objectives of the experiment.™ There should for ex- 
ample, be little difficulty in interpreting results that show sé ils to 
be above national standards in arithmetic and spelling, a Stel 
erably below in reading; but if one set of judges, the teachers, sa 
that the supervision is good and another set, the experts, say that it 
is poor, the problem of interpretation is more complicated. Fortu- 
nately, there will be many important conclusions that the group 
can agree upon and also decide what should be done as a result 
thereof. The disputed points should be held in abeyance until more 
decisive evidence can be secured. The fact that the evidence is in- 
decisive may call for improved measuring instruments such as a 
new type of testing or an improved set of cumulative records. 

This stage of the evaluation is a good time for the group to con- 
struct a self-evaluating check list based on questions about or state- 
ments of competencies. One way to do this would be to review the 
present text, principle by principle, and under each principle list 
the important points in questionnaire form. For example, under 
the principle of considerateness, a series of questions similar to the 


following might be included: 


1. Do I get along happily with teachers? 


2. Do I get along happily with my colleagues? 
Am I well acquainted with the teachers with whom I work? Do I 


3. 
like them? Do they like me? 
Do I seek the help of teachers as coworkers? 


Do I know and use teachers’ first names? 

In what ways do I actually help teachers? 

Do I take prompt action upon requests? 

- Do I arrange meetings or assign work at times convenient to 


teachers? 
- Do I promote improved working conditions for the staff? 


10. Do I respect the opinions of all teachers? 


ONAM 


kej 


oe Ibid., “Experimental Appraisal of Curriculum Patterns,” pp. 583-617. 
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as an instrument in the evaluation of instruction and supervision. 
As the emphasis in evaluation has shifted from pure measurement 
to general appraisal, the check list has gained in popularity as a 
useful instrument. It is of special value to pupils, teachers, and su- 
pervisors for purposes of self-evaluation and as an aid in future 
planning. It should be emphasized that a check list is not a rating 
device; it is a list of criteria, agreed upon by a body of competent 
judges, that characterize good learning, teaching, supervision, etc. 
It provides the user with a list of the important items that should 
be taken into account in appraising one’s own work or in planning 
future endeavor. How good it is depends upon the care with which 
it is constructed and how relative it is to the objectives of a given 
situation. The special advantage of the Ayer-Peckham type of 
check list is that it provides a set of principles which after due con- 
sideration may be adapted to variable situations and used for the 
selection and guidance of practical techniques. The following des- 
ignated purposes of the Ayer-Peckham Check List are typical of 
the kinds of uses that may be made of comprehensive check lists: 


To help principals, supervisors, and superintendents evaluate theit 


own supervisory activities. 
2. To help school executives, supervisors, and supervisory committees 


plan supervisory programs. 

3. To provide a basis for the evaluation of supervisory programs. 

4. To clarify and strengthen the use of guiding principles in the dis- 
covery, selection, and operation of supervisory techniques. 

J: To acquaint students and educators with the leading principles, 
types of knowledge, technical competencies, and administrative 
provisions which characterize modern supervision. 

6. To serve as source materials for workshops, study groups, and 


classes in supervision. 
The Ayer-Peckham Check List presents a list of highly favored 


Supervisory practices which have worked well in many places, but 
it should be kept in mind that it is not a list of practices recom- 
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